Prize Fishing Contest—More Than $3,000 in Prizes 


In this issue 


Fishing With 
a Hook 





ARE YOU A 


Those penciled scrawls 
are a sign of jangled nerves 


If you’ re the stolid, phlegmatic 
sort of person who doesn’t 
feel things very deeply, you'll 
probably never have to worry 
about ‘nerves. But if you’re 
high-strung, alive, sensitive, 
watch out. 

See whether you scribble 
things on bits of paper, bite 
your nails, jump at unex- 


pected noises—they’re signs 
of jangled nerves. 

So be careful. Get enough 
sleep—fresh air—recreation. 
And make Camels your 
cigarette. 

For Camel’s costlier to- 
baccos never jangle your 
nerves—no matter how stead- 
ily you smoke. 








COSTLIER TOBACCOS 





Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS than any 
other popular brand of cigarettes! 





How are YOUR nerves? 


TRY THIS TEST 





Here is a series of numbe 
In this series contain the same digits 

but not in the Same order. See io fast 
you can pick out these two. Ave oc 
time is one minute. , is 


rs. Two numbers 


Frank J. Marshall (Camel smoker) 


. chess cham- 
ion, picked the two numbers in thi 


rty seconds, 
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SMOKE AS MANY AS YOU WANT 
...-THEY NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES 
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Conservation Developments 


Bulletin of the American Game Association 


BEST GAME CONFERENCE 


HE waterfowl situation and the re- 

cent appointment of the President’s 

selection of a special committee of 

three on wildlite restoration were 
the center of interest at the 20th American 
Game Conference, held in New York City 
on January 22, 23 and 24, 1934. 

Everybody says this was the best Game 
Conference ever held. Certainly it was the 
largest Conference since 1930, and all sec- 
tions of the United States and Canada 
were much better represented than usual. 
The complete Transactions, which shortly 
will be ready for distribution from the 
offices of the _ rican Game Association, 
Washington, D. C., at 50 cents per copy 
to help defray thee cost of printing, will be 
one of the most valuable reports of its kind 
yet assembled. 

The first day of the 20th Conference was 
devoted to two separate meetings on wild- 
life research and game breeding, under the 
chairmanship of FE. L. Wickliff of Ohio 
and V. C. Davignon of Massachusetts re- 
spectively. The field of wildlife research 
was covered quite thoroughly, special at- 
tention being centered on waterfowl-re- 
search findings and ruffed-grouse studies 
during the past year. 

The game breeding session attracted the 
largest gathering since a separate confer- 
ence on this phase of game restoration was 
held several years ago. All the outstanding 
developments of the past year were re- 
viewed, and the newest methods of han- 
dling game production were explained at 
length. 

The high lights of this session were 
“Quantity Production of Ruffed Grouse,” 
by Dr. Gardiner Bump of the New York 
Conservation Department; “Pennsylva- 
nia’s New System Ne Producing Pheas- 
ants,” by Charles A. Hiller of the Penn- 
sylvania Game ee and “The 
Licensed Shooting Preserve and the Game 
Breeder,” by Thomas MacClure, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Michigan Division of 
the Izaak Walton League of America. 

One entire day was devoted to the water- 
fowl situation. Hoyes Lloyd, Supervisor 
of Wildlife Protection for the Dominion 
of Canada, and Dr. W. B. Bell, in charge 
of biological investigations for the United 
States Bureau of Biological Survey, gave 
comprehensive reports of waterfowl con- 
ditions throughout the two countries, fol- 
lowing which regional leaders presented 
their views and recommendations. 

It was the consensus of opinion that the 
waterfowl supply is not at such a low ebb 
as many of us had been led to believe, but 
that some further regulations affecting 
hunting may be found necessary to safe- 
guard the breeding stock until w idespread 
restoration programs can become effective. 

Paul G. Redington, Chief of the United 
States Biological Survey, called attention 
to the criticisms heaped upon his Bureau 
because of curtailed waterfowl hunting 
privileges and said, “I sincerely regret the 
necessity for this insistence, but if the work 
and fortunes of the Survey must suffer 
because of convictions based on scientific 
studies I hope those who wish us ill may 
have nobler achievements to their credit 


By 


SeTH GorDOoN 


President 





SENATE PASSES 
DUCK STAMP BILL 


URRAH! Hurrah! The United 

States Senate worked fast on 

February 6. It passed three impor- 
tant bills in jig time: 

A new Duck Stamp Bill (S.2633) 
was substituted for the old bill and 
passed without opposition. It pro- 
vides that at least 90 percent of the 
income shall be used for breeding 
grounds and inviolate refuges. The 
enforcement feature was eliminated 
at the suggestion of Secretary Wal- 
lace, who feels that Congress should 
provide money for that work from 
general funds. 

The Coordination Bill (S. 2529) 
to coordinate Federal activities in 
the interest of wildlife. 

The Robinson Refuge Bill (S. 
2277), sponsored by Senator Robin- 
son of Arkansas, to authorize the 
establishment of wildlife refuges on 
National Forests and public do- 
main lands, with the approval of 
the states. 

All three bills went to the House, 
where prompt action is anticipated. 











than an attack upon an agency that has 
only sought to be of service.” 

The crow was thoroughly condemned 
as one of the worst destroyers of water- 
fowl on the breeding grounds, and control 
campaigns were generally approved. 

Sentiment was unangmously in favor of 
the Duck Stamp Bill, the entire body ris- 
ing when a vote was taken to determine 
whether there was any opposition to the 
pre yposal. 

The President's Committee on Wild- 
life Restoration, consisting of Thomas H. 
Beck of Connecticut, Chairman; Jay N. 
Darling of Iowa, and Professor Aldo Leo- 
pold of Wisconsin, presented its first pre- 
liminary report to the Conference. 

Chairman Beck outlined the plan in ten- 
tative form as follows: 

1. Restoration of migratory-waterfowl 
nesting areas by purchase (one year lease 
with option to buy to hasten possession ) 
of a large number of such areas in the 
states where these birds naturally multiply 
if given proper environment and food. 

2. A nationwide upland-game restora- 
tion program, with specific projects. 

3. A nationwide plan of action involving 
the acquisition of areas suitable to increase 
all wildlife, especially those species which 
are becoming rare. 

4. A much-needed coordinated and busi- 
nesslike administrative set-up to carry the 
plan into successful execution should the 


committee’s recommendations be approved 
by the President. 

Mr. Beck advised the Conference that 
this is all to be made a part of President 
Roosevelt's plan to remove upward of 50,- 
000,000 acres of sub-marginal lands from 
commercial agriculture, for which $25,- 
000,000 have already been allocated. He 
said his committee hopes to have $12,000,- 
000 earmarked for purchases which will 
benefit waterfowl, and $6,000,000 for pur- 
chases which will benefit upland game. 

He later stated at the Senate Commit- 
tee’s hearing in Washington that fish 
would be given consideration. 

“Land Use Planning and the Game 
Crop,” by C. F. Clayton of the Division 
of Land Frente of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, was a most 
illuminating presentation of the possibili- 
ties for game restoration as part of the 
Government's long-term planning for land 
use, 

Fred Brenckman of the National Grange 
assured the Conference that the organized 
farmers of the country are anxious to 
cooperate in the wildlife restoration move- 
ment, and that they will do so if met half- 
way. 

Progress reports from a number of 
states indicate that in many sections farm- 
ers, sportsmen and conservation officials 
have already developed cooperative pro- 
grams which will assure a bigger game 
crop, eliminate vandalism, and provide 
more public hunting. 

Frank T. Bell, United States Commis- 
sioner of Fisheries, discussed his Bureau's 
plans for the angler, while Talbott Den- 
mead of the same Bureau informed the 
Conference concerning recent develop- 
ments relative to black-bass protection. 
Since the Conference the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has again elim- 
inated the $13,750 for the administration 
of the Federal black-bass law, but it is 
hoped that this item will yet be restored 
by the Senate. 

“The Need for a Fish Policy,” by Fred 
Westerman, President of the American 
Fisheries Society, brought home to those 
assembled that this country needs a fish 
policy similar to the American Game 
Policy, adopted in 1930. 


HE annual banquet on Tuesday eve- 

ning attracted a much larger attend- 
ance than a year ago. Among the speakers 
were Hoyes Lloyd of Canada; Philip S. 
Rose, Editor of the Country Gentleman; 
Former Postmaster-General Harry S. 
New, sponsor of the original Federal 
Game Refuge Bill to save our waterfowl ; 
Frank E. Mullen of the National Broad- 
casting Company; and James L. Clark of 
the American Museum of Natural History, 
who showed some excellent new wildlife 
pictures. 

Fred Stone, the noted actor, enter- 
tained the crowd with his witty humor 
and clever manipulations of the lariat. 

At the concluding session a number of 
resolutions were adopted, among them the 
following: Calling upon Congress to pro- 
vide enough money for the Biological Sur- 
vey to maintain its staff, also to provide 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Pflueger SUPREME $25.00 








Pflueger AKRON 
No. 1893—60 yards. .... $5.00 
No. 1894—80 yards..... $6.00 


Extra Pawl FREE 


Supplied as regular 
equipment—free with 
Supreme, Summit 
and Akron Reels— 
carried ina receptacle 
built into the front 
cap of the reel. Two 
spare parts without 
extra cost. 

a Caught with a Pflueger Whoopee Spinner 
and Tail-Hook Pork Rind. 











AIN LEADS : 
AGAIN DS in 
Fi Id + s hi 
ield & Stream Prize Fishing Contest 
\ Pflueger Fishing Tackle again leads with the winners in Field & Stream Prize 
Fishing Contest—as shown in the 1933 Awards just announced. Pflueger Reels 
were used by the winners in the following classes: 
Small Mouth Bass.............. First prize 
Large Mouth Bass..........-+++ First, second, third and fifth prizes 
Muskallunge...............+++++First and second prizes 
Great Northern Pike............ Third prize 
Lake hi aadthea:gis.e6-00 neck First, second and third prizes 
6.5 0:6:445.0 006.0.060408 Second prize 
Wall-Eyed Pike...............-Second prize 
Us 6.4600 cccecéanccan First and third prizes 
ay cicincdakn a. ea geaiw ee Third prize 
Weak-Fish Pee eee eT Ter Fourth prize 
Rainbow Steelhead Trout........ Fourth prize 
Many of these winners used Pflueger Baits and Line, as well 











PFLUEGER #i2ri2 


(Pronounced “FLEW-GER”) 





Pale! 


Just as you pat the head of a faithful hunting dog, so will you feel like patting a 
Pflueger Supreme, Summit or Akron Reel after your fishing trips. For here are 
reels that become “‘pals’”’ of owners because of their thrilling performance. 

Results of three generations of experience. No wonder they lead in prize fishing 
contests. Ask your dealer to show you these Pflueger Reels. 


Proved Fish Getters 


Now is the time to plan those fishing trips. Trout season 
will soon be on—then bass and muskies. You'll be there 
and you'll be in luck if your kit contains these winners 
from Pflueger’s line of bait casting and fly rod reels and 
Pflueger’s equally great line of proved fish-getting lures. 


Pflueger Whoopee 
nner 
A proved fish-getter 
—with pork rind 
attachment—weed- 
less—75c. 





Pflueger Muskill Bait 
A sure lure for mus- 
kies—first choice of 
guides everywhere. 
3 sizes—several fin- 
ishes—50¢ to $1.20. 





Pflueger Livewire 
Minnow 
A new celluloid 
bait—brilliant, 
permanent colora- 
tions. Scale finish. 
2 sizes—3'4" and 
5’’—$1.00 to $1.25 


Pflueger Jointed 
Pal-O-Mine Minnow 


Floats, dives, wig- 
gles, wobbles. Six 
different finishes— 
$1.25 each. 


the Pflueger Pocket Catalog. Send 
FREE for a copy. Read how Pflueger Reels 

and Baits are made—how they are 
proved again and again by actual tests before they are 
offered to you. Pflueger Bait Casting Reels are priced 
from $1.60 to $25.00. Pflueger Fly Reels from $2.00 to 
$8.00. Pflueger Salt Water Reels from $2.25 to $100.00. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. 


COMPANY 


Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
E. A. PFLUEGER, President 


Dept. F4 WY Akron, Ohio 


Fm ee em oe oe 











1 E. A. PFLUEGER, President 

: The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. F4, Akron, Ohio 
1 Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket Cata- 
g. log No. 151. 
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and Sporting Property for Sale 


Pike 


for these 


FISHEL ine 


Green Mountains 


The sport is at its best in 
the “white waters” of Ver- 
. and after a day 
outdoors there’s genuine 
hospitality at the hotel or 
tourist-home of 
r choosing. 
Have rare 
testing your skill 
with land-locked 
Salmon, Trout, 
Bass, 
Pickerel in swift 
stream, pond or 
lake. For your in- 
formation 
guidance write 


fun 
and 


and | 


5 FREE 
Vermont Books 


“Vermont Hunting and Fish- 
illustrated 
“Unspoiled Ver- 
pictured 
your 
“Vermont 


sports- 


pre- 
Vermont 
Road 


BUREAU 


(<< OF PUBLICITY | 
42 State House 
Montpelier, Vermont 








MARSHALL'S CAMPS 


Every comfort for the family vacation. Trout, 
Excellent 
Golf. City electricity, phone 
ment. Complete Service $21.00 up per week. 


Salmon 


and 


Rest and Play at 


Bass. 


bathing 
Modern Equip- 


HARRY MARSHALL, Canaan, Vt. 


beach, 














OZARKS 


The Land of Springs 


Lake 


iangua riv 


f the Ozark $150 
er, $125, $5 monthly 
m " 1 acre wi 
0, $10 monthly. Write 
ripti Herman 
Kansas City, Kans. 


th 


$ 


5 monthly, 5 
All timbered, 
ne cabin, 


5 


for Free List 


Hubbard, 


251 








Main Camp with 25 modern cabins. 





SPRING is coming, with GOOD FISHING and congenial companions at 


‘QUIMBY’S COLD SPRING CLUB 


Make up a party for a trip to Forest, Averill, and countless 
smaller lakes, and streams where exhilarating sport and plenty 
of Trout, Salmon, Lakers, Bass are assured. Experienced Guides. 


Open 


Hortense Quimby, Averill, Northeastern Vermont 





about May Ist. 














ENBYVALLE HOUSE 7 


HENRYVUALE PA 






TROUT 
FISHING 
at 
MODERATE 
COST 


For information write 


HENRYVILLE HOUSE 


Henryville, Monroe Co., Pa. 


The Beaverkill Trout Club | 
LEW BEACH, N. Y. 


Sous of the finest wet and dry fly fish- 
ing on the famous Beaverkill River be- 
tween its source and Roscoe is offered for 
1934 through a limited number of season 
| memberships at $150.00 and tax without 
further cost. Season members will have 
first consideration for full membership if 
desired. 

125 miles from New York by train or 
Route 17 by motor; 7 miles from Living- 
ston Manor, 15 from Roscoe; 1600 ft. ele- 
vation; comfortable club house. 

References required. Inquire Box 45, 
Field & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 














HOUSATONIC RIVER in CONN. 


still plenty of native trout await you, and heavily 
stocked by state with browns. No Better Stream to be 
Found in the East for the above sport, and no better 
place to stop than 
LAUGHING WATER LODGE 

located at CORNWALL BRIDGE, CONN., right on 
the river, 100 mi. from N. Y. City. $2.50 per day. $12 
per week, two or more. $14 singles. 

MR. & MRS. LE ROY T. CONE, owners & operators 








. 

The Bingelton Inn 
Hackettstown, N. J. Tel. 5363 
In heart of trout country, one of best streams 
on property, others near... . 57 miles from 
New York City, 80 from Philadelphia, Pa. 

All improvements. Home cooking. 
Rates per day $3.00 and $3.50 
Rates per week $15.00 and $17.00 











Erskine Lakes Preserve 


50-minutes drive from George Washington Bridge for 
the Metropolitan angler. 5 miles of famous trout stream 


stocked, improved and protected. 2 big lakes. 20,000 
acres of mountain woodland. Hunting in season, A few 
season subscriptions at $15.00 now available. Lakeside 


A warm welcome and comfort at the 
Wanaque Valley Inn. If you are visiting New York 
this summer make your headquarters in the country 
For application blank write ERSKINE LAKES PRE- 
SERVE, WANAQUE-MIDVALE, N. J. 


camps and cabins 











. 
and Vacation 
The best of brown 
rainbow, brook trout, 
bass, Great North 
ern pike, yellow 
perch fishing. Camp 


Your F ishing 


250 ft. from best 
trout stream in this 
section, May and 
June best trout sea 
son, Free saddle 
horses, tennis, cro 
quet, ete. Hiking 


Mt. climbing. Camp 
has all modern con- 
veniences, ome 
cooking and baking 
own farm produce 
Accommodates 2% 
Booklet. 240 miles 
from New York City. 
Good roads, 5% hrs 
by train. Rates 
$18-$20 per week 
JAY WOODWARD 
Stony Creek, N.Y. 


Cranberry Lake—Trout Fishing 
LONE PINE INN 


Let us help you to make this spring your greatest fish- 
ing season of all. Cranberry Lake and Lone Pine Inn 
should solve your problem. Cranberry Lake is the finest 
trout water in the American Northeast. Speckled trout 
weighing up to 5 pounds are not unusual. 

Lone Pine Inn is the finest-equipped hotel in this 
section. It is located at the end of a good auto road 1% 
miles from state road. Has all city conveniences, mam- 
moth fireplaces, great davenports and chairs and the 
finest home-cooked meals between Saranac and Water 
town. 

We can give references in all New York State cities. 

Write for our illustrated booklet. 


FLOYD A. HOVEY, Cranberry Lake, N. Y- 














WANTED 
Men physically fit to join prospecting 
party in Endicott Mountains, Alaska, Are- 
tic Circle next spring. Base established. 
Address Wm. G. Cummincs, 125 West 
First Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 








Adirondacks . . . Deane Farm 


For fishing, hunting and vacation. 450 acres posted pre- 
serve, adjoining state land. Miles of wild territory. 
Elevation 1800 ft. Trout, bass, pike, od 
perch fishing. Good hunting in season, Own farm prvth 
uce. Mountain spring water. Comfortable house W 
bath. Rates: April, May and June, $15.00. 


A. H. DEANE, Athol, Warren Co., N. Y: 
Phone Warrens’burgh 109 F. 4. 
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SALMON FISHING 


The Owners of the lease of the Bonaventure 
River in the Province of Quebec, Canada, 
offer the second Fishing from early July to 
end of season. 
Fishing for six rods over ten miles 
of River, 26 pools. 


Fully equipped camps consisting of five 
houses, ice-house, cook-house, etc. 
If mutually satisfactory for 1934 season, 
permanent arrangements may be made. 
Full particulars on application to the Sec- 
retary, Bonaventure Salmon Club, P.O. Box 
1600, Montreal, Canada. 


Square 


fast -cold water 


——_—e—— sei HAT’S the combination ...add one 
* 
Canada’s Wilds enthusiastic fisherman ... mix 


Northern Ontario well . . . and let Nature take its 
AGAMI Wabi-Kon Camp course. Win or lose, you’ll get your 
TIM Ontario, Canada money’s worth of sport and thrills 


A 1 North Woods Bungalow Camp, “meget Forest ; 
manatee. w cenderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Pickerel. in Canada. Clear, cold, unpolluted 
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Northern Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams. Bes t of Guides waters. am three thousand miles from 
and equipment. Excellent Table and Service. Open re ? 
May 10th. Write M. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Tim- J | coast to coast ... are awaiting the 


agami, Ontario, Canada. 





swish of your rod. 


e a 
Salmon Fishing In the east, speckled brook trout, Guides 
GRAND CASCAPEDIA RIVER | Atlantic salmon, and sea trout. Fur- 


One or two rods wanted to join two for June and 





and outfitters available. 
Write or stop in at the nearest Cana- 





July, Completely furnished camps. Last season | ther inland, small mouth bass (pound dian National office for booklet and in- 

four rods 132 salmon averaging 2014. | for pound the world’s best fighters) formation; or write to C.K. Howard 

Introductions to be arranged through mutual lentiful in lak . In tl / ° shy ike 

friends. Please write : | are plentiful in lake waters. In the Manager Tourist Bureau, Canadian 

Stanley D. McGraw mountain streams of British Columbia National Railways, Montreal, Canada. 

Racquet and Tennis Club, New York || and Alberta rainbow, cutthroat and Ask to see recent action films of trout 
DICK SHAW’S CAMPS steelhead can also be taken with a fly. and salmon fishing in Canada, 


Established in 1915 
If you desire the BEST fishing for land-locked salmon 
and speckled trout, then come to my camps this season 


Individual cabins to accommodate ten guests only 
During Juiy and August I shall take ten boys, 12 to | 
16 yrs., and give them a thorough education in things 
pertaining to the woods, waters, fish and game. Last 
. 
fo Everywhere tn Canada 


year one of the boys learned 120 things while here 
with me. Rates and information cheerfully furnished. 
- BUFFALO TROIT CHICAGO 
~~ oa 420 Main Street 1523 Washington Blvd. 4 S. Michigan Blvd, 


SHAW, Lic. Guide 
NEW YORK PITTSBURG . 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 673 Fifth Avenue sel ray mou a Guciapant SAN FRANCISCO 


DICK 
Skiff Lake, Canterbury, N. B., Canada BOSTON 
648 Market Street 
Prophet and Toad River Country vinnnalidiaipieiainastitatagsiale 
Best of summer fishing; exploring in virgin territory 


Excellent black sheep and grizzly country. Spring beat . — = ———————— = —_— 
season closes June 30th. Fall hunting season for sheep, | 


goat, bear, caribou, moose and deer opens Sept. 1. | FE i 
Experienced guides, good horses. | 
K. F. McCusker 
Winter address Onion Lake, Sask., Canada Where You Really Catch Them 

















FOR SALE | TARPON - KINGFISH - CABIO - SEA TROUT 


On the greatest salmon fishing river in the 
world, Grand Cascapedia River. The lease- SPANISH MACKEREL - BLUES AND SNAPPERS 
hold and the fee to about two miles of water 
providing sufficient water for two rods. Ad- | 


dress Fred Coull, Grand Cascapedia, Prov- April, May and June are our Best Months. Excellent Hotel Accommodations, two good | 
ince of Quebec, Canada. The only way to get ° : 





a correct idea of this property is to visit the Golf Courses, fine Beaches and Bathing. Rates very reasonable. Write for Information. 
river. I live in the village and about one * | 
mile from the best fishing. Can furnish A-1 references. 





FOR SALE | MACK MICKLE, FISH GUIDE, Boca-Grande, Fla. 
SALMON FISHING CLUB al ) eens sictenidinheeatentanaiale 


Rights and property one of the finest spots in sities eee —— — —— 
Quebec Province, Available by yacht or auto- 


mobile. 54 miles by auto from well-known : b rs 4 CA A N A D j A N L! A N D S 
summer resort Murray Bay; or 147 miles from Tarpon Fishing in Florida 

Quebec City. > 

Full Particulars: M. R. Kane, Chicoutimi, P.Q., Can. Records show more tarpon caught by Sports- 


- Boca Grande Pass every year th 
al "other places combined rs “the” Cult Coast — seized and Sold for Taxes 
7 More an 3600 I: ad i 33. >s arp 
NORTHERN ONTARIO Fishing Months Anacd og — By oy $ 40 buys 10 acres on travelled road 


For Information Address $ 58 buys island 





_) 





























For Early Salmon and Speckled Trout Fishing Boca Grande Tarpon Club, Boca Grande, Fla. $ 88 buys 100 acres mineral and hunting 
May and June for trout: July, August and Sept. for $112 buys 5 acres on lake 

bass, pickerel, pike and lunge as well as trout. Ducks || $292 buys 160 acres improved farm 

in September and October. Deer in November, Tennis 


court at main camp, swimming, hiking, canoe trips 7 i j i 
galore—anything you want in the outdoor line. Write _— Our 17th annual list just issued in the form of a 20- 


’ for folder, rates and reservation to ea o — page booklet describes the above and many other 
y 7 choice properties offered at Tax Sale prices. The 
E. L. Hughes, Camp Champlain, Trout Mills, Ontario | i ; 
—-——— 





amount quoted is the full price asked, perfect title, 
no mortgage. Beautifully situated hunting and fish- 


| Sea Trout = 3 Sportsmen ing camps where there is real sport; summer cottage 
A. Elmgren’ ° Blues kD Families | sites; heavily wooded acreages in Muskoka, High- 
Floating Wilderness Camp 4-25 to 11-25 Home Comforts lands of Ontario and the New North; also farms in 


On Lake of the Woods, Canada. An all- — » roomy Ontario, New Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie Provinces 
house-boat. Single fi or beds, two guests to a room. and British Columbia. Now is the time to invest in 
Gents’ and ladies’ bath rooms with hot and cold water. | Canada’s minerals, forests ana farms. Small monthly 

unge room and screened porch. Come and let us | payments if desired. Don't delay, write today for 
= you to the best fishing and hunting grounds Grade “Al” free booklet with full explanation, 
uskies, Great Northern Pike, Lake Trout, Bass and 


Wall-eyes—Moose, D Good eats , wr 
§ eer and Duck. Now is the time iood eats, rooms and baths. Ventilation, home comforts | 
an for that early trout fishing trip, when at its }| ““Excel’’. Mears’ new hook combination—3 to 1. Booklets. TAX SALE SERVICE 
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st. Folder on request. | Hotel Wachapreague (Ocean Side), Eastern Shore, Va. 
Room 604, 72 Queen St., W., Toronto, Canada 
AELMGREN, Rainy River, Ontario, Canada | 2 ze. we ty bg FA pees Management, 

















where the Fishing 
always good 


More than 15 million trout, togue and sal- 
mon have been released in Maine waters in 


the last 18 months—all over 5 inches, some | 


running to 3 lbs.! This progressive re-stock- 
ing program is the reason why fishing is better 
and better in Maine each year. Enjoy fly 
fishing in Maine—Best seasons April Ist to 
July Ist and September Ist to September 
30th. For full information on camps, guides, 


licenses, etc., mail the coupon now—and come! 


4) MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 





Maine Publicity Bureau 

425 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine. 
Please send free copy of Official State Pamphlet 
waving full information on Maine fishing. 








| 





Modern boats. Telephone and telegraph in connection 
with camps 


GEORGE NASH JACKMAN, MAINE 


WEST OUTLET CAMPS 
MOOSEHEAD LAKE 
The fishing camp de luxe of the 
North country where you can 
catch fish. Write for booklet. 
Frank A. MacKenzie P. 0. West Outlet, Maine 














HILLSIDE CAMPS 


Belgrade Lakes, Maine 


On Great Pond, largest of Belgrade Chain. Best 
of fishing—Salmon, Trout, Black Bass, Pickerel, 
and White Perch. Cabins with Central Dining 
Room, Electric Lights, abundance of fresh vege- 
tables, and dairy products. Sandy beach, bathing, 
tennis, boating. Open May Ist to Oct. Ist. Booklet. 


JAMES FORBES, Prop. 





. 
Round Mountain Lake Camps 
Best dry fly fishing in Maine every day dur- 
ing July and August—both ponds and 
streams, 1800 ft. altitude. Just the place for 
boys and girls to learn fly fishing. Attractive 
monthly rates. Send for booklet. 
DION 0. BLACKWELL 
Round Mountain Maine 





Jackson Hole Big Game Hunting 
RE THE BIG GAME LIVES 

SPRING BEAR HUNTING May | to June 20th 
Guaranteed Service and Success given with any arrang¢ 
ments made with me, for Elk, Blacktail Deer, Moose 
and Mountain Sheep, Bear, Antelope, and other Gam 
Animals in Wyoming. Season opens Sept. 15, celoses 
November 15th, on all game listed. Full equipped pick 
outfits, provisions and camp equipment furnished at a 
price consistent with the times and my full Guarantee 
Prices and Details on Application. Personal Attention 

JAS. S. SIMPSON 

Bonded Guide & Outfitter Jackson, Wyoming 





Established 1882 


JOHN MURGATROYD 


Taxidermist 


High Grade Work in All Branches 
128 Saint James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Quality Artificial Eyes, Teeth, gen- 
uine Jonas head forms, Tools, ma- 
terials, etc. Everything for the 
progressive Taxidermist. 

Send for big illustrated Catalogue—Free 
JONAS BROS., 1021 Broadway, Denver, Col. 





EAGLE LAKE CAMPS 


For salmon and trout fishing. On Eagle Lake, 
one of the famous Fish River chain that 
tretches from Central Northern Maine, 
through virgin ferests, almost to the Canadian 
border. Foot of Eagle Lake screened in 1922, 
laving improved fishing every year since. A 


oup of 18 camps. Ideal location, Real com- 
rt, cabins heated and well ventilated. Run- 

g water and electric lights in every cabin 
ilf of these have private baths. Magnificent 
iews. And the pick of sports. In the heart 
of the big game country; there is no limit 
to the sportsmen’s enjoyment. Eagle Lake 
( amps are Nature at its best. Easily reached. 
I particulars address inquiries to 


I 
1 
n 
h 
v 


MRS. SAUL MICHAUD 
Eagle Lake Maine 








Hub of the Rangeley Lakes Region 


Mooselookmeguntic House and Log Cabins, 
best location in Rangeleys for trout and sal- 
mon fishing. Everything you need: boats, bait, 
guides, plenty of good food, cabins with every 
convenience, comforts of hotel. Rates $4 per 
day and up American Plan. 
Mabel Blair Burns, Mgr. 
Haines Landing Maine 











Send this coupon for complete in- 
formation about getting 


Hunting Fishing Camping 


EQUIPMENT 


FREE 


See the advertisement on the in- 
side back cover of this issue— 


| FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., N. Y. C 


Please send me complete information 
telling me how I can get all the hunting, 
fishing and camping equipment I want 
free of charge. 


I Toxidermy SUPPLIES | 


Field & Stream—A pril, 1934 





Apr. ‘34 





Penobscot Lake C | 

These celebrated trout waters are again open to the a 
public for early fishing; have been privately owned for 

four years. Camps have been entirely rebuilt and a oe 

new and short trail opened to camp. Excellent cuisine, i.<¢ 

electric lights, bath, and running water in all camps. ‘ 
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Central Park 





MAJESTIC and IMPRESSIVE 
HOME in NEW YORK 


Silhouetted against Manhattan's 
sky and overlooking Central 
Park, one of the world’s most 
distinguished hotels reflects the 
utmost in service and real luxury 
in living . . . The world-famous 
Savoy-Plaza commends itself 
to people of refinement and 
offers homelike, spacious and 


comforiable accommodations. 
SINGLE ROOMS FROM $5 


Henry A. Rost, Managing Director 
John F. Sanderson, Manager 


FIFTH AVENUE 
58th to 59th STREETS, NEW YORK 


—1, 
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y GRIZZLY Bear Hunt 


In OLD MEXICO 


We have located winter quarters of some fine 
crizzly bear. Would you like to spend thirty 
days with us on their trail with a real pack of 
dogs? We also have plenty of Mountain Lion 
and dogs that know how to tree them. Turkey 
can be called to within a few feet of camp dur- 
ing April and May and be sure to bring your 
cameras so you can back your story up with 
pictures. Streams full of trout. Address: 


X BAR L. CATTLE CO. 
P. O. Box 705 


El Paso, Texas 





| Big TROUT in Canada? 

| | Yes.and... 
Friend Wife 
ean also 


catch hers! 











MOUNTAIN RANCH RESORT 


Situated in a natural Primitive Area, 8,000 feet above 
sea level, in the Santa Fe National Forest. Wild game; 
mountain streams and lakes; 13,000 foot peaks; pine 
trees by the million. Rustic lodge or log cabins. An ideal 
retreat to enjoy all outdoor sports in NEW MEXICO, 
the Historic, Scenic, Romantic old Southwest. Liter- 
ature gladly sent on request 


JAY-C-BAR RANCH 
Rociada, N. Mexico 





Hilton Bros. 





1G fellows lurk in thousands of foam- 

flecked, cold, amber pools. Come 
up and fish... in the Nipigon country 
where “red spots” rival young silver 
salmon and strike even during the hot- 
test summer weather. Try the new 
“Canadian-Pacifie” fly . . . here or in 
many other northern waters where big, 











+ RANCH GUESTS 


Fishing, boating, saddle horses, pack trips. 
Spring and fall bear hunts. Elk, deer, 
goat, sheep, lion and bear. 

BILL MARTZEL 


West Yellowstone Montana 


thick, lusty warriors are chock full of 
fighting spirit. Bring the ladies along. 
Then too, there’s the finest and the sportiest 
of fishing for Small Mouth Black Bass, savage 
*“Muskies,” giant Great Northern Pike, 


Lake Trout and “Wall-eyes.” 


Let us suggest good places .- - . 





we'll be glad to do this. 









Write or wire A. O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, 





ALASKA 


Hunt the Big Brown Bear this Spring or get a 
mixed bag this Fall! Kodiak Brown, Grizzly, 
Glacier, Black Bear, Moose, Sheep, Caribou, Goat 


8304 Windsor 


Wouldn’t you wear a smile too? 


Station, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


Canadian Paeifie 


| WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 

















Shots positively guaranteed! Alaska’s pioneer 
hunting organization, 9th year. Folder for sports- 
men 
ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 
Box F Anchorage, Alaska 
A sportsman’s paradise for a short and 


cheap hunt of big game and for motion pic- 
ture camera to secure the big Brown, Griz- 
zly, Glacier and Black Bears, Moose, Sheep, 
Caribou, Black and Gray Timber Wolves. 
References from well known Sportsmen. 


CON MILLER, Guide 
% Ben Jackson McCarthy, Alaska 


GREEN’S WILDERNESS CAMPS 


LAKE OF THE WOODS — KAKTIMIOGAMAK — HEIGHT OF LAND 


The entrance to the wilderness where the best muskie, bass, lake trout, wall-eye, and great northern pike 
may be had. Rustic camp—best of accommodations, guides, and equipment. Lake trout fishing begins May 
lst. Hunting Cruises and Canoe trips arranged. Folder upon request. For further information write or wire 


GEO. H. GREEN EMO, ONT., Canada 

















Canoe-Cruising in Canada 


Will make a man of your boy! 
FOR eight weeks, during July and Au- 


gust, I conduct a series of canoe trips 
through the wild Canadian country north of 
Rainy Lake, Ontario, for a group limited 
to ten boys of 15 years and up. 


Starting with easy trips and short port- 
ages, while the boys are physically “soft,” 
we extend our range to a final long trip of 
three weeks duration, covering three hun- 
dred to four hundred miles of waterways. 


In this extended wilderness experience 
the boys learn all the fundamentals of life 
in the woods—camping, fishing, canoeing, 
Portaging; they learn the trees and many 
varieties of wild animals and birds. 


It is needless to point out the benefits— 
Physical, mental and moral—that a boy of 
high school age derives from a summer of 
continuous outdoor living, with strenuous 
exercise, plenty of sleep and new things 
to occupy his mind. 


_Any boy with the least aptitude toward 
om outdoors, after such an experience, will 
€ set for life as an outdoor enthusiast. 


The cost is $375, plus your boy’s trans- 
portation between his home and Ft. 
Frances, Ontario—no extras. The finest 
Ti equipment available is furnished, 
all he needs is his clothing and fishing 
tackle. 1934 will be my tenth season. Refer- 
ences. Write 


WALLACE W. KIRKLAND 





* teidagmaamaas Chicago, Illinois 


BARGAIN 
Fishing and Hunting 
Property with special 


ORE PRIZE 
USKIES! 











Riparian Rights 
Cains River, New Brunswick 
Apply for particulars 
M. SCHAFFER Ltd., Blackville. N. B. 

* 








WHAT A WHALE OF A RECORD! More 
prize muskies and Salmon Trout were 
caught at Calvert’s Camps than any other 
resort in the world. 


This statement is proved by the “Field & 
| Stream’’ Prize Contests held over a period of 22 
| vacation by years. The World’s Record Musky was caught in 


CANOE 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 








- as Re - which is famous for the best fishing— 
5 million acres primitive wilderness. Musky, Bass, ‘Trout, Pike. Excellent 
America's finest game fishing. Write Moose, Deer. Bear and Duck hunting. 
c > e . Six camps, widely separated. Cruisers 
tor booklet and = maps. W e furnish and large modern Houseboat for charter. 
everything. Address Bob Watts, Mer. Canoe tes outtised, a“ pant 
Wilderness Outfitters, Inc. Ely, Minn. S 8 lek, See See, Cee 




















BASSWOOD LODGE 


Log cabins and Main Log Lodge electric 
lighted. On Basswood Lake miles from 
the beaten path on the Border. Located 
in virgin pine. Boats, motors and guides. 
Write for booklet. Address Bob Watts, Mer. 


Ely, Minn. 


Vacation and Hunting Trips 


Come to British Columbia, Canada, for your 
scenic tours and vacations; also big-game 
hunting trips arranged. Write for particulars 
and booklet. 


R. J. FRANKS 


Wilderness Outfitters, Inc. 461 Lansdowne St. Kamloops, B. C., Can. 

















‘Hubbard Lake, Michigan 





Sportsman’s Paradise 
Deer, bear, duck, bird, and rabbit shooting 
Cottage to rent by the season. Wonderful lake and trout fishing. Restricted lots, $475. to $1200., 


terms. This ad and $50 good for $100 on Ist 4 lots sold. Can use outboard or Sparton radio as part 
pay. Cottages built to order. 


WRIGHT’S LONGVIEW RESORT, 1422 North 


Saginaw, Flint, Mich. 








~ 





ted from page 1) 
funds for the black-bass administrative 
work of the Bureau of Fisheries; com- 
mending the President for his interest in 
wildlife restoration and endorsing in prin- 
ciple the plans outlined by Mr. Beck and 
his committee; approving the suggested 
plan for preparing a fish policy and pledg- 
ing cooperation of the Conference; en- 
dorsing the Missouri River diversion 
project in North Dakota; urging Congress 
to set up a House Committee on Wildlife, 
which has since been done ; supporting the 
Taylor Bill (H. R. 6462) before Congress 
to bring the public-domain lands under 
management ; recommending that all bears 
be protected as game animals; and unan- 
imously endorsing the Duck Stamp Bill 
(S. 2633 and H. R. 5632). 

The retiring Chairman, Mr. E. Lee 
LeCompte, State Game Warden of Mary- 


(C ntini 


land, was commended upon the manner in 
which he handled a very crowded pro- 
gram. 


The officers elected for the 21st Confer- 
Hoyes Lloyd of Canada, Chair- 
man, the first Canadian ever to serve as 
Chairman of this international wildlife 
conclave . Aldo Leopold of Wisconsin, Guy 
Amsler of Arkansas, William L. Finley 
of Oregon and Raymond J. Kenney of 
Massachusetts, Vice-Chairmen; Marshall 
McLean of New York, Treasurer; and 
Seth Gordon, District of Columbia, Secre- 
tary. 


The Conference also authorized the of- 
ficers to set up a Game Conference Council 
0 th not to exceed seventy-five members from 

» United States, Canada and Mexico 


ence are 


PRESIDENT RECEIVES 
DELEGATION 


N January 25 the Special United 
States Senate Committee on Wild- 
life Resources held one of the largest 


hearings ever assembled in Washington. 
The committee’s legislative program was 
received, and Thomas H. Beck outlined 
his committee's proposals, listed elsewhere 
in this bulletin. 

The conference endorsed the Duck 
Stamp Bill, only three persons voting in 
the negative; unanimously endorsed Sen. 
Joseph T. Robinson's wildlife refuge bill 
to establish fish and game refuges on 
National Forests and other public lands; 
also unanimously approved the bill to co- 
ordinate the conservation activities of the 
several Federal departments 

The conference adopted resolutions 
commending the President for setting 
aside $25,000,000 for the withdrawal of 
sub-marginal lands and endorsed in prin- 
ciple the prop sals of the President’s Com- 
mittee ; urged that appropriations be made 
as scheduled under the Norbeck-Andresen 
Bill; and recommended that a migratory 
bird treaty be enacted with Mexico similar 


to that between the United States and 
Canada 
The following morning a delegation, 


consisting of the Senate Committee on 
Wildlife Resources, the President's Com 
mittee on Wildlife Restoration, repre 


sentatives of thirty-one conservation or- 


ganizations and three national farm or- 
ganizations, publishers of three outdoor 
magazines, and several others were re- 


ceived by President Roosevelt. 

Chairman Frederic C. Walcott, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee, pre sented 
the joint recommendations above. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt assured the delegation that 
he was in sympathy with all of them and 
would do his best to help put this program 
through. He was especially pleased to see 
that the conservation and the leading 


farm organizations were united on a pro- 
game. 


gram to increase fish and 


Field & Stream 
OHIOANS SHOW THE WAY 


V HILE waterfowl hunters in many 

parts of the country have lamented 
the plight of the ducks, sportsmen in north- 
ern Ohio have helped themselves. They 
have restored good breeding and shooting 
marshes by dyking and pumping water to 
maintain them. Extensive feeding is the 
rule, especially in the springtime to en- 
courage ducks to breed there. 

Not only have these marsh owners as- 
sured excellent shooting for themselves, 
but they are raising thousands of ducks in 
addition to those they shoot annually. In 


Hoves Lloyd, Chairman of the 2Ist 
American Game Conference 


addition to producing ducks, most of the 
marshes harvest a fine crop of muskrat 
furs each year. 

Prior to this extensive dyking and 
pumping program, these marshes were 
practically worthless. Carp had destroyed 
what little feed was left. There was no 
nesting cover for the birds. While the 
total investment is about $3,000,000, these 
owners have more than 30,000 acres of 
choice marshes. 

Several years ago the owners of these 
marshes organized the Ohio Marsh Own- 
ers’ 
to safeguard their interests through co- 
operative effort. Recent investigations by 
representatives of the American Game 
Association indicate that the club shooting 





Migratory Bird Conservation League 





practices in this area are most commend- 
able, and that no abuses are permitted at 
any of the few daily-fee shooting marshes, 

At a recent annual meeting of the Ohio 
Marsh Owners’ League it was decided to 
lead the way for sensible regulations that 
will eliminate abuses without discouraging 
the owners of shooting property. They 
recommend no shooting before eight or 
after four; no penning of decoys at blinds 
except while shooting, because it opens the 
door to widespread trapping; a season of 
two months; a bag limit of not less than 
twelve; and no regulation on feeding, 

It is held that such regulations will 
eliminate the abuses that arise from feed- 
ing because they will stop the potting of 
birds before daylight or after dusk. Duck 
trapping for the market is the worst water- 
fowl leak in this regien, as it is in a num- 
ber of others. 


GROUSE. UP OR DOWN? 
EPORTS from all the good ruffed- 
grouse ranges of North America dur- 
ing the past six months indicate that these 
birds staged a wonderful comeback. Some 
scientists in the Great Lakes region say 
that the peak of the cycle has been reached, 
and that since the varying hares (snow- 
shoe rabbits) seem to be dying off in large 
numbers the grouse are due for the to- 
boggan. 

A report from an observer located at 
Montreal, Canada, says: “The ruffed- 
grouse in Quebec and eastern Ontario 
have been particularly plentiful in 1932 
and 1933, 1933 being an extremely good 
year. During 1932 thousands of birds were 
shot, but this did not in any way seem to 
affect the amount of birds in 1933 in the 
same territory.” 

This same observer says that due to 
drought conditions woodcock and _ snipe 
were not found in their usual haunts, that 
after the hunters located their new feeding 
grounds many good bags were made, but 
that on the whole the number of wood- 
cock killed was “not over 50 percent of 
the usual number of birds bagged.” 


ELK COMMISSION MEETING 


HE Elk Commission, 

ing Larom of Valley, Wyoming, held 
a meeting in conjunction with the 20th 
Game Conference and discussed elk prob- 
lems in the West in general. 

The commission decided not only to 
continue its work, but to enlarge the scope 
of its activities to include any of the elk 
herds of the West where special problems 
exist. A number of members were added 
to the commission. 


headed by Irv- 





American Game Association, 
Investment Bldg., 


Subscription to 


FIELD & STREAM 


Add $1.00 for ¢ 


Name 


Date 





SUBSCRIPTION COMBINATION 


Washington, D. C. 


Herewith find my remittance of $3.00 for membership in the Associa- 
tion including subscription to “AMERICAN GAME” and “FIELD & 
STREAM.” 


Membership in American Game Assn.) 


AMERICAN eee! 


If you are already a subscriber to 
for one year from the expiration of your subscription please mention that fact. 
Canadian postage, duty and tax; 


Address 


Combination Price 


$3.00 


“Field & Stream” and wish to renew 


$1.00 for foreign postage. 
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ELTINGE F. WARNER 


Publisher “s 
ed 


Vol. XXXVITII, No, 12 


Field @ 
Stream 


DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 





RAY P. HOLLAND 
Editor-in-Chief 
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Flathead Riffle 


Where great, brilliantly 


HERE is a sharp bend in the 

river where we usually make 

camp. From upstream comes the 

.constant boom of mighty rapids. 
Just below the durn the river flattens 
out into a wide, rock-strewn riffle which 
extends a half mile or more to the head 
of a timbered island. 

A bluff possibly two hundred feet high 
rises perpendicularly from the river a 
few hundred yards below camp. It over- 
looks Indian Flat, where red men gath- 
ered from time immemorial for confer- 
ences and tribal rites. This amphitheater 
is encircled by blue mountains and dis- 
tant hoary peaks. But more to the point, 
the bluff presents a bird’s-eye 
view of as fine a run of rainbow 
water as you'll find in the West. 

Here is sanctuary for the great 
black-spotted cannibals. Wide 
and rock-strewn, much of its 
best water is beyond the reach 
of the boldest wading fly caster 
and the longest flings of bait and 
spinner fishermen, and there is 
always the threat of those thun- 
dering rapids down below. This 
reach is made to order for our 
fine native rainbows, which 
makes it all the more tantalizing. 
It has the gripping lure of the 
unattainable. The name is Flat- 
head Riffle. 

Old Johnny lives in a tumble- 
down cabin midway of the flat. 
Indians have an eye for the pic- 
turesque. This red man’s hut 
stands on the brink of the lower- 
ing bluff some thirty feet above 
the restless river. His outlook is 
mainly upstream and easterly, 
where he can greet the rising sun 
and revel in the beauties of a 
new-born day. The old-time abo- 
rigine does this stoically. Never- 
theless his sun worship is deep- 
seated and sincere; he absorbs 
warmth from the rising orb as 
gratefully as an old dog or a 
basking lizard while he thanks 
his gods for their bounty. 

At the head of the island I 





colored rainbows strike savagely 
By H. L. BETTEN 


mentioned the river bed is studded with 
great slabs and blocks of sandstone, with 
countless smaller boulders interspersed. 
Innumerable channels wind among these 
like mystic mazes. This area can be 
waded in part by clambering over slabs 
or cautiously treading waist-deep sluices 
between. All the while the boiling trans- 
lucent flood sucks and shoves with al- 
most irresistible force. Farther out, the 
rock-strewn riffle declines sharply and 
breaks into ragged white water as it 
races down to ground-shaking rapids be- 
low. No matter how experienced the 
wader, the first close survey of that rag- 
ing torrent will put fear into his heart. 


Much depends on the choice of fly 


at the well-presented fly 


My first experience along that course 
left me trembling and shaken. A declin- 
ing sun already cast shadows over it 
as I worked cautiously out from shore. 
Luckily I had provided myself with a 
long staff. With this I probed depths and 
tested the footing ahead. Without the 
support of that third leg, I would have 
been swept off my feet. At times the 
breath was squeezed out of me as I 
pressed against that wall of racing water. 

Eventually, with great relief, I reached 
a haven on a great block of sandstone. 
After resting sufficiently to control trem- 
bling legs I started casting. From my ele- 
vated position I could see clearly the 
outline of many boulders beneath 
the surface. It was also easy to 
pick out the narrow glassy runs, 
like windows scattered through 
the white water, and put the big 
No. 8 bivisible down for a ride. 


LMOST immediately a big 
rainbow smacked the fly. He 
smashed it savagely—the fierce 
tug felt like an electric shock, up 
my arm and down my spine. At 
the prick of the hook the old 
major tore outstream like a run- 
away horse. He ripped off all the 
line and thirty or forty yards of 
backing in one great rush which 
ended with a grand fling aloft. 
Just below was a snarl of bould- 
ers looming like black fangs 
through the smother. He was 
headed for these, and I leaned 
hard against the rod to turn him. 
The line came slack, and that 
indescribable feeling which over- 
whelms the angler when he parts 
with a big one was mine. 

I redressed the fly and quickly 
hooked another torpedo. I did 
not actually see this one, but it 
felt and acted like a sockdolager 
—that heavy, powerful feel of a 
big fish. Omitting the breath-tak- 
ing fling, it practically duplicated 
the performance of the other— 
one wild rush into midstream 
and a turn sidewise to take full 
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advantage of the river’s power. There 
was no holding it. This time I lost the 
fly and the end of the tapered leader. 

Shadows lengthened, and a gloom and 
chill pervaded the spot. I surveyed the 
shore uneasily; it looked far away. The 
water between appeared opaque and for- 
bidding—it seemed to have acquired add- 
ed depth. It scared me. 


PICTURED myself being swept down 
into those thundering rapids and suck- 
ing whirlpools; I recalled that fellows who 
met such a fate did not make handsome 
corpses. But I knew it was important to 
avoid panic. So I sat down on the spray- 
dashed rock to give my fears time to 
ooze a bit. I watched water-ouzels flit 
from boulder to boulder and slip under 
the torrent with perfect nonchalance, 
sang-froid or something of the kind. And 
believe me, I wished I could be an ouzel 

-just long enough to wing ashore. 

As I sat on my sandstone refuge, re- 
gretting a lack of wings other than an 
angel's, I suddenly became aware of 
inother presence close at hand. It was 
Johnny. The aborigine is always like 
that; he slips into and out of the pic- 
ture like a shadow. Fly rod in hand, the 
old Indian traversed the reef with sur- 
prising sure-footedness and assurance. He 
stepped from block to block, seldom in 
water more than knee-deep. When 
abreast, he looked me over shrewdly, 
possibly with concealed amusement, and 
answered my salutation with, “How you 
—any luck?” 

“No luck,” I shouted back. “Hooked 
two, but lost them.” 

“Yeh easy for do,” he added laconic- 
illy and continued on 

Somehow, with the old red skin close 
it hand, the return to shore was not 
nerve-shaking. Meanwhile he made his 
way far out on the foamy riffle. It 
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was with a feeling of inferiority that I 
watched him hook trout after trout— 
and land them. He had a way of curbing 
those big babies so that they never got 
real tough. I saw that he fished with a 
short line, scarcely more than a rod’s 
length, and skittered his flies. He seemed 
to hook those rainbows from between his 
feet. It was amazing! 

Quite often I ran across Johnny some- 
where along the river. He spoke scarcely 
a dozen words altogether. Still I sensed 
that under apparent cold reserve a fra- 
ternal feeling flickered. An Indian may 
serve any white man if financial neces- 
sity demands. But he will make a search- 
ing appraisal before he associates with 
him on a purely sporting basis. 

A day came when Johnny’s reserve 
broke. That morning a breed in the 
hire of an alleged sportsman led the 
fellow to spawning beds at the mouth of 
a creek. Those late spawners can be 
slaughtered—the _—recreative instinct 
makes them combative, and they strike 
at anything. Although within the law, 
the disgusting exhibition of those vandals 
led me to call that kettle-bellied white 
man a number of ugly names. 


T this juncture the old Indian stalked 

on to the scene. Advancing on the 

breed, who towered above him, he made 

a significant gesture. And the big fellow, 

without a word, quickly slunk down the 
trail, followed by his unsavory patron. 

Johnny’s smoldering eyes followed the 
breed. “Wah! Ketchum ’gain, stickum,” 
he hissed. “No good, dat feller. Him 
don’t Injun; him don’t white man; don’t 
know he fadder; shame he modder. 
Sometime—” 

Again he made that gesture of a knife 
between the ribs. He meant it. What 
was behind it I could only guess; a 
violation of old tribal laws, no doubt. 


Flathead Riffle—looking upstream, where a big one is waiting behind every rock 


I was surprised when Johnny accom- 
panied me down the faint river trail. Or- 
dinarily he would have slipped away. I 
knew better than to become voluble. So, 
for a while, conversation was scanty. 

“How far you go?” the old fellow 
finally inquired. 

“Think I'll try Iron Canon.” 

“No good, him,” he declared. “Most 
litly trout dere now. Mo’ better come 
‘long me.” 

I accepted with inward satisfaction. 


A length Johnny swung off the trail 
through a thicket of manzanita, in- 
tent no doubt on covering his tracks. 
“Fishum befo’?” he questioned shrewdly. 
I replied negatively, when he added, “Dis 
litly ripple, but lots big fish.” 

We slid precariously down a high bluff 
to a point where passage was barred by 
a perpendicular wall. The distance to 
the nearest ledge was fully eight feet, 
and only a mountain goat could have 
gotten a toe-hold. But the old Indian un- 
covered a hidden section of fir sapling 
and maneuvered it along the gap. We 
crossed on this, not without tense nerves 
on my part. Those deep, sucking whirl- 
pools thirty feet below the sagging stick 
looked mighty cold and sinister. 

Once across, the way was easier. Soon 
we reached a reef at the river’s edge from 
which a shelving riffle extended. Not far 
below, white water roared sullenly 
through a rocky chute. A timber-clad 
ridge rose abruptly from the far bank, 
climbing up and up until it flanked snow- 
clad summit peaks. The air was full of 
mist from near-by rapids. Close at hand 
the inevitable pair of ouzels teetered 
crazily on spume-drenched boulders pre- 
paratory to slipping into the depths. 
There was fast, broken water every- 
where as the flood moved with irre- 
sistible force. Fine lurking grounds fot 
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giant rainbows, I thought, and not even 
the ominous boom and threat of hoarse 
river voices chilled the angling urge. 

I took a fresh leader from the box, one 
with a 3X tip, and bent on a No. 8 all- 
hackle fly, an alleged Coachman, while 
Johnny looked on curiously. “Too t’in, 
dat leader,” was his comment. “S’pose 
must turn big fish—can’t do.” 


HE dry fly was new business to the 
old Indian. ‘‘Glease—what fo?” he 
questioned. 

“Makes fly float.” 

“Huh, t’ink better make go down,” he 
suggested. 

Then, yanking a few yards of worn line 
through the guides of his rod, he at- 
tached seven or eight feet of frayed 
synthetic gut tipped by a queer-looking 
bug. Noting my surprise he chuckled. 
“Dis my hagermite fly—tyum myself,” 
he explained with conscious pride. “Son 
of a gun, dat fly—knockum dead.” 

Well, thought I, it’s the same old 
story. Red or white, every fisher- 
man believes his personal inven- 
tion or fancy is a knock-out. 
Strange, too, that firm conviction, 
with its psychological effect, often 
makes it just that. 

We went to angling. The old fel- 
low made no suggestions as to how 
or where I should fish. Evidently 
he meant this to be a competition 
—each man for himself—a test of 
the white man’s finer tackle against 
the red man’s skill and fishcraft. 
Without as much as a calk or nail 
in his old brogans he slid out where 
the sucking, foam-crested waters 
were waist-deep. He was quick as 
an otter—a regular old amphibian. 

A few casts, between which 
Johnny fingered his line with the 
finesse of a violin virtuoso. Then 
a guttural shout as the old rod de- 


Flathead Riffle 


veloped octagonal angles from the pull 
of a heavy trout. The fish was cleverly 
turned into an eddy. It did not leap 
—few of his victims did—his system 
prevented such antics. In a very few 
minutes that two-pounder reposed in his 
sack. Right away he hooked a bigger 
rainbow and quickly bagged it. Doubt- 
less the big idea was to bounce them 
out before they got tough and frightened 
their neighbors. 

I worked carefully out into the rif- 
fle and started casting. Three or four 
fish rose in quick succession and tagged 
the hackled Coachman, but I could not 
hook them. In such instances we quickly 
conclude trout are hitting short or light 
or we are striking slow. The fact is, those 
light hits are often nothing more than 
bunts with closed jaws, or result from 
a kind of snort as an inquisitive fish 
rejects the fly and blows it out of his 
way with a jet of water. On the other 
hand, if big rainbows in fast water mean 
business, don’t take too much credit for 





Why we don’t carry creels 


having hooked them; two times out of 
three they hook themselves, and your 
instinctive flick of the wrist is an idle 
gesture. Of course, you won't believe 
this. 

The sun shone bright, and Johnny’s 
leader looked like a cable in the air; it 
must have loomed larger in the clear 
water. Yet he hooked trout with amaz- 
ing frequency on his crazy old bug. I’m 
convinced the answer is that he guided 
it masterfully through long shadows cast 
by great submerged boulders, deep down 
in the eddies where big fellows lurked. 

Successively I used a Benn’s Coach- 
man, Blue Upright and‘a gray fly known 
as a McKenzie without results. Then I 
changed to a No. 10 all-hackle fly ap- 
proximating a Dark Caddis. Occasionally 
small wisps of cloud passed before the 
sun. I took advantage of these as I cast 
to likely spots and finally connected sol- 
idly with a three-pounder which prompt- 
ly staged a series of high jumps as he 
tried to shake off the fly. 

“No makeum jomp!” Johnny 
warned. 

But I wasn’t interested in stop- 
ping a fish from jumping—the 
more jumps the merrier. However, 
a minute later, when the trout 
made a sudden shoot for white 
water and reached it, I craved a 
heavy leader and a No. 4 hook, 
like the old redskin’s. I didn’t want 
to lose that rainbow—not with Mr. 
Indian looking on. 


ERHAPS it was luck rather 

than skill which brought the 
big rainbow to my net. Two small- 
er fish followed, but even these 
had to be bent in the middle to 
get them in the creel. Neverthe- 
less, when we stopped fishing, the 
poundage was three to one in fa- 
vor of the (Continued on page 57 ) 


The riffle at the head of the island. A wonderful place to “bust a leader” 
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To Throw a Hy 


The man who holds the National Dry-Fly Accuracy Championship tells you how to do as he does 


By ARTHUR J. NEU as told to JOSEPH T. SCARRY 


WAS somewhat surprised the other 
day when a friend said to me, “I 
think I understand your theories of 
casting.” 

“That is impossible,” I replied, “be- 
cause I have no theories of casting.” 

And that is exactly true. Smarter men 
may have theories about fly-casting. I 
have none. All I know is its practice. 
What I shall endeavor to impart has 
been learned, after many a mistake, 
through more years than I like to think 
of on the casting platform and astream. 
I shall endeavor to make this article 
of use to the novice who has not 
yet tried his hand at the art as 
well as to the practiced angler 
who wishes to improve his casting. 

The mistake most commonly 
made is in thinking that fly- 
casting is something very diffi- 
cult. One who persists in so 
thinking, and because of that 
puts off the day when he will try 
his hand at it, may afterward re- 
gret having denied himself years 
of pleasure. Or if, having essayed 
it and not being immediately suc- 
cessful, he gets the idea into his 
head that it is too much for him, he 
is only putting an unnecessary obstacle 
in his own way. 

I firmly believe that most men, or 
women, who know anything about fish- 
ing can acquire the rudiments of fly-cast- 
ing in a single lesson. If they will keep 
pegging away, they will become proficient 
casters for all practical purposes. If they 
are fortunate enough occasionally to 
have an expert point out mistakes into 
which they may have fallen, they may 
become very good. 

By far the most important factor is 
equipment. Unlike the trick-shot golfer 
who can make almost 
any kind of shot with 
any kind of stick, it 
is impossible for even 
the most expert fly- 
caster to make a 














Drawings by W. J. SCHALDACH 


good cast with equipment that is poor 
or unbalanced. And by “equipment” I 
mean the rod, line and leader. As far as 
casting is concerned, the quality of the 
reel makes little difference, so long as it 
will hold the line, although for fishing 
it is best to have one that will be de- 
pendable and lasting. Expensive equip- 
















The correct casting arc of 30 degrees 


ment is not implied. A good and very 
serviceable rod and tapered line may be 
had at a moderate figure, but I urge that 
the novice in picking them out obtain 
the advice of a friend who knows, rather 
than depend on a salesman who may be 
merely trying to sell something. 

For dry-fly work it is advisable that 
the rod be rather 
stiff in the first 
two sections, with 
much of the ac- 


The method of 
shooting the line 





tion in the tip; for hand- 
ling the wet fly the action 
can come lower down, 
but the rod should have 
sufficient back-bone to 
handle the line. One that is neither 
too stiff nor too limber will do quite 
handily for both types. Fitting the 
line to the rod is most important, 


since it is the weight of the line, accom- 
modated to the action of the rod, that 
sends out the fly. The tendency is to 
have the line too light, with correspond- 
ing lack of efficiency in casting. I have 
said that the quality of the reel makes 
little difference, but its weight does; it 
is placed below the handle to act as a 
counterbalance and should be of the 
proper weight for that purpose. A 74- 
foot leader tapered to 2X is best, I 
think, under average conditions. 
Now to get the fly out, in this case 
the dry fly. The rod being set up, 
with the reel underneath, grip it 
firmly in the right hand with the 
thumb extending along the top of 
the grip, parallel with the rod 
and so as to form a continuation 
of the forearm. I believe this 
to be the most satisfactory grip. 
The references throughout will 
be to right-handed casters. It is 
done exactly the same by the 
left-hander, except on the other 
side. 
Stand squarely facing the spot 
at which you intend to cast. Let 
out twelve to fifteen feet of line. 
Bring the rod back firmly and smartly 
until it is perpendicular. Do not bring it 
back any farther, for that is one of the 
commonest faults in casting. The action 
of your wrist and of the rod will send 
the line into the air back of you. This is 
called the back cast. When the line has 
straightened out in the air back oi you 
—and not until then—bring the rod 
smartly forward not more than 30 de- 
grees. The line shoots forward, the leader 
straightens out at the end of it, the fly 
drops on the water. These are the funda- 
mentals of all fly-casting. 


OW for some aids in achieving the 

result. It is definitely a two-way 
cast, as are most. The back cast is dis- 
tinct and separate from the forward cast, 
yet they are interdependent. It is impos- 
sible to have a good forward cast after 
a bad back cast. But while separate, the 
two casts must not be made _jerkily. 
Come back smoothly, to a distinet stop; 
then forward just as smoothly. On the 
back cast get the feeting of a firm lift 
rather than a backward toss. 

The right elbow should be kept close 
to the side but not cramped, the forearm 
almost parallel with the ground or water. 
The action should be nearly all with the 
wrist. Picture yourself as standing with 
your right side toward a wall on which 
there is a large clock which points to 
ten o'clock. Suppose that your wrist 15 
at a spot opposite the center of the dial. 
The action of the lower joint of the rod 
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Fishing a dry fly downstream without drag 


should be kept within the segment oc- 
cupied by the hands of the clock. On 
the back cast it will not go farther back 
than the large hand, and on the forward 
not below the position of the small hand. 
Thus it will be seen that your wrist ac- 
tion covers only an arc of 30 degrees. 

If an angler keeps within those speci- 
fications—and it’s surprising how many 
do not—he will make a good cast. It will 
be well for the tyro to look at his back 
cast more than his forward. In this way 
he will be able to see the line straighten 
out and learn to time it instinctively. If 
he casts forward too quickly, before the 
line has straightened out, or if he waits 
too long until it has fallen behind him, 
the result will be failure. 


HE line, properly cast, does not go 
through the air on a plane parallel 

with the ground. The end of the line on 
the back cast should be well above the 
caster’s head, and well below on the for- 
ward cast. An effect of letting the rod go 
beyond the perpendicular on the back 
cast is to allow the line to fall too far be- 
low in the rear and to be too high on the 
forward cast. Also it means that your 
wrist is doing too much and the rod too 
little, with the result that in a day’s 
casting you tire long before you should. 
If you will grip the rod and hold the 
right forearm as prescribed, you will find 
that the wrist will lock when the rod 
teaches the perpendicular. Only by rais- 
ing the forearm will the rod fall too far 
behind. 
_ On the stream, wading up, you cast 
lor a spot where a fish has risen or you 
Suspect one may be. Follow the ritual 
exactly, except that you make several 
casts in the air (known as false casts) 
before allowing the fly to light. This is 
lor the double purpose of drying the 
ly and of assuring yourself that when 
you do drop the fly it will light on the 
spot you wish. On the final forward cast. 
just before dropping the fly, check the 
cast slightly at the end. This will cause 
the fly to drop lightly and naturally. 

The action of the wrist and the rod 
should at all times be crisp but deliber- 
ate. To hurry the cast is to ruin it. 

We go on upstream, and you encoun- 





‘To Throw a Fly 


ter an overhanging hemlock or a bridge 
under which you wish to put a cast. 
There are several ways of doing this. The 
most common is the side cast. This 
merely means that you lower the rod 
until it is parallel with the water. You 
are facing the spot at which you wish 
to cast, and the rod is pointing directly 
to your right. This is accomplished in 
exactly the same method as the over- 
head cast except that the rod is moved 
in a plane that is parallel with the sur- 
face of the water instead of at right 
angles to it. It may be that there is no 
interference at the spot to which you 
are casting, but close behind you there 
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Avoiding drag in cross-current fishing 


are tall trees overhanging the water. The 
side cast is also useful here, since it per- 
mits you to get under the tree limbs with 
your back cast. 

There are times when the side cast 
cannot be used. For instance, you may 
have a narrow, upright opening behind 
you sufficient only for an overhead 
back cast. In this case there are two 
methods. The first is shooting the line. 
The false casts are made to the outer 
edge of the overhang, with enough slack 
line held in the left hand to reach the 
desired spot. On the final cast, made with 
slightly more power, the loose line is 
released, and it shoots through the 
guides, carrying the fly underneath the 
obstruction to the 
desired spot. In 


shooting the line the ae 


cast is made exactly a 
as in any other, ex- Pl 

cept that at the end / 
of the final cast the 
rod is gently low- 
ered to the horizon- 
tal as the line in the 
left hand is released. 
This method is used 
by many anglers \ 
even when there is \ 


This is how it is done ig 
when there are ob- Sig 
structions to the rear 
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no obstruction. It saves the wrist, since 
not so much line has to be whipped 
through the air, and if shot with a trifle 
more force than is needed it provides a 
natural check at the end and allows the 
fly to flutter down lightly. 

Another method of getting under an 
overhang is known as pushing the fly. 
In this the cast is made as usual, but at 
the very end of the cast the rod is low- 
ered slightly and pushed toward the de- 
sired point, the caster using the limit of 
his reach. This carries the fly low, under 
the obstruction. This method is particu- 
larly useful when there are low bushes or 
a bank or other low obstruction behind 
the caster. He can use a high back cast 
to clear them and still get under an over- 
hanging obstacle in front. Sometimes a 
combination of this method and shoot- 
ing the line can be used. 


REQUENTLY the bank of a stream 

to which you are casting will be 
covered with low, overhanging bushes or 
trees with spaces between them. Now, 
it is a simple matter with a straight over- 
head cast to put the fly in between the 
bushes or trees and allow it to float 
under them. However, there are condi- 
tions that complicate this. If you are in 
a narrow stream with a tree-bordered 
bank in back of you, the open spaces 
to which you are casting are narrow; so 
the cast must be made almost directly 
across stream. The method is this: stand- 
ing in the center of the stream, opposite 
the spot at which you are aiming, make 
your false casts upstream to a spot sev- 
eral feet above where you wish the fly 
to light. Then midway of the final cast 
change the direction of the rod and 
sweep it toward your target. The result 
will be that the line will describe a semi- 
circle in the air and the fly will land in 
the desired spot. An added advantage is 
that there will be a‘large upstream belly 
in the line when it falls and the fly will 
float a good distance before dragging. 
This is espe- (Continued on page 58) 
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EDITORIAL 


Ducks. Hunters and Conservationtsts 


URING the latter part of January, game com- 
missioners, sportsmen and conservationists of 
several different species gathered in New York 

City at the 20th National Game Conference. For three 
days these men, from every corner of our country, 
discussed the many problems which must be solved if 
field sports are to live in the United States. Subjects 
ranged from the proper foods for pheasant chicks to 
the Olympic elk. Most of those in attendance had a 
pet hobby, but through it all the future of wild water- 
fowl held the attention of groups in the anterooms and 
took up a major portion of the time in the convention 
proper. 

Every phase of the duck question was discussed 
thoroughly. Every school of thought was represented, 
from the sanctimonious individual who believes in no 
shooting to the man who would like to wipe out all 
restrictive laws. Men who get their chief thrill in life 
from counting the feathers in a woodpecker’s tail or 
trailing a chickadee with a pair of opera-glasses shook 
their heads sadly and murmured : “We must cut down 
the kill!” “All shooting must be stopped if we are 
going to save the poor ducks!’ Of course, such talk 
made the practical duck hunter very weary. His an- 
swer was, “If those fellows ever went out and tried to 
kill a mess of ducks, they would soon learn that a duck 
can take pretty good care of himself.” 

Any man who really knows waterfowl as only a 
duck hunter of wide experience can know them will 
subscribe to the latter view with certain reservations. 
Give wild ducks food and sanctuary, and they will take 
care of themselves. However, you can pass all the re- 
strictive laws you can think of, but you won't help the 
ducks any unless they have food and places where they 
can escape both the gun and their natural enemies. 


. )RE some reader sits down to write me a letter, 
I want to say that Fretp & Stream fully realizes 
that certain restrictive laws are necessary. We must 
have rules to play any game. Most men are willing to 
play fairly. A man with a conscience doesn’t care to be 
considered a cheat. He will live up to reasonable restric- 
tions without an officer of the law trailing him. Un- 
fortunately, however, there is another class of hunters 
who will and do cheat whenever they get a chance. 
Such poachers require armed enforcement of restric- 
tive regulations. 

Recently I talked with an army officer who had just 
returned from China. He told of the wonderful water- 
fowl shooting he had enjoyed. I asked questions, and he 
answered them. Ducks and geese by the thousands! 
No restrictive laws! Shoot as many as you want! Pin- 
tails and mallards predominate ! 

There should be a lesson here for the sport-pro- 
hibitionist if he is wide enough between the eyes to see 
it. Think it over! Bear in mind that China is perhaps 
the most thickly populated country in the world. And 
remember that the Chinamen and their forebears have 
been shooting, trapping, netting and snaring wild ducks 
since the days of Genghis Khan. What is the answer ? 
Simply food and sanctuary. China has plenty of water 
and plenty of rice fields. 

By “sanctuary” I do not mean a refuge set aside 


for the purpose. Give ducks big bodies of water on 
which to rest and maneuver, and they will prohibit 
the shooting without assistance from man. In the old 
market-shooting days, when ducks were sold legally 
in all cities, towns and villages, the kill was undoubt- 
edly greater than it is now. Yet no one ever thought 
of duck shortage then. Why? Because we had not 
drained most of our lakes. Great breeding areas existed 
in all our Northern States, and Canada was untouched 
by man. Think that over! 

It is high time the sportsmen of this country did a 
little independent thinking. The trouble with most of 
us is that some man says something, and we all accept 
it as the truth and go on along a road laid out for us 
by a fellow who couldn’t walk straight. Years ago a 
man who had some marsh land to sell in Louisiana 
made the statement that 75 per cent of our ducks 
wintered in that state. Men are still repeating this 
ridiculous statement and believing it. Likewise, when 
a game species begins to dwindle, someone says, “Cut 
the bag limit and shorten the season.” For years the 
rest of us repeat it like so many parrots. 


HE ditcher and the plow have played havoc with 

our ducks. The craze for draining off surface water 
has been carried to such extremes that in many places 
agriculture has suffered. Crows have increased many 
fold and followed the plow into Canada, where they 
live on duck eggs. Pollution and the German carp have 
killed most of the natural duck foods over great areas. 
It will take work and money to right these wrongs. 
The best way to assure an annual revenue for the pur- 
pose is to pass the Duck Stamp Bill, requiring every 
duck shooter to contribute one dollar each year before 
he shoots ducks. 

While this bill is not so far-reaching and will not 
produce nearly so much money as the original Game 
Refuge-Public Shooting Ground Bill, it is the best we 
can get after years of wrangling. The original bill was 
first beaten by a clever politician, who brought it to a 
vote when many of its friends were absent. It lost by 
ten votes in the House after passing the Senate. This 
man’s objection to it was that he didn’t want the poor 
farmer boy to have to pay a dollar to kill a teal and 
that he was opposed to further governmental control. 
It would be interesting to know how he feels about 
these two questions today. 

The bill failed the second time because a group of 
sport haters, masquerading as game saviors, attacked 
the public-shooting-ground feature. Although the areas 
to be purchased were being shot over at the time, this 
group just couldn’t bear the thought of ducks being 
killed by the public. 

The Duck Stamp Bill has passed the Senate. The 
President has approved it. The danger is that it may 
not come up for a vote in the House. If enough letters 
pour in, it will become law. Write your Representa- 


tive today! 





Fishing With a Hook 


This classic was published in 1496 —the first written word on fishing in our language 


By DAME JULIANA BERNERS 
Rendered into modern English by WILLIAM VAN WYCK, Officier d’Académie (France) 
Illustrated by BING 


N his Proverbs Solomon tells us that a fine spirit causes 
a flourishing age, that is, a ripe age and long, and this 
is sooth. 

Now, let me ask this question: what are the causes 
and means that induce a man to have a sunny nature? Certes, 
according to my opinion, I should say that pleasing amuse- 
ments and proper sports cause a ripe old age. 

Therefore, I shall now select four pleasing amusements 
and proper sports, which are, to wit: hunting, hawking, fish- 
ing, and fowling. 

To the best of my moderate ability to form an opinion, 
the finest sport is fish- 
ing with a rod, line, 
and hook. And, there- 
fore let me treat of it, 
in so far as my simple 
knowledge may suf- 
fice, both because of 
Solomon’s opinion 
and because it is a 
healthful sport. 

Si tibi  deficiant 
medici, medici tibi 
fiant hoc tria mens 
leta labor et moderata 
dieta. 

And you shall un- 
derstand that this is 
to say that if a man 
lack leech or medi- 
cine, he shall do three 
things in lieu of leech 
and medicine, and no 
more need he do. 

First, he must be 
of cheerful mind, and 
then he must exercise 
not too outrageously, 
and third he must keep 
to a moderate diet. 

If a man would be ever in a cheerful frame of mind, he 
must have a sunny disposition and eschew bad company, 
all brawling places, and all other places that may give him 
any reason for melancholy. 

If he would have an occupation that does net cause him 
to labor too outrageously, he must dedicate himself to hearts- 
ease and happiness, and find an occupation that demands 
neither meditation, nor brooding, nor worry, and one wherein 
his heart may find a merry delight. 

And if he would have a moderate delight, he must eschew 
all brawling places that cause surfeit and illness, and he must 
betake him to those spots which provide fresh air, and whet 
a hunger that shall be appeased by nourishing and easily 
digested foods. 

Now shall I describe the aforesaid amusements and sports 
in order that I may find out the best of them, in so far as 
I can truly. 

All be it that the right noble and very worthy prince, the 
Duke of York, called recently the master of sport, has de- 
scribed the pleasures of hunting, much as I shall describe 
this and all other sports, hunting, to my way of thinking, is 
too laborious, for the hunter must ever follow his hounds, 
laboring and sweating full sorely. 

He must blow until his lips blister, and often when he 
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He must have a sunny disposition and eschew bad company and 
all brawling places 


thinks he is on the scent of a hare, more often than not he 
is chasing a hedgehog. Therefore, he doesn’t know what 
he hunts. 

Toward evening, he is apt to return home in the rain, 
foiled, scratched, with clothing torn, and with wet and muddy 
shoes. A dog may be lost, or others gone lame. 

Such mishaps, and many another, happen to the hunts- 
man, and to report the annoyance thereof, I dare not. But 
really, it seems to me that this is not the best of the four 
above-mentioned sports. 

Also I think that the pleasure and sport of hawking is both 
laborious and annoy- 
ing. The  falconer 
loses his hawks as 
often as the huntsman 
loses his dogs. Then 
his sport and pleasure 
is gone. Often he calls 
and whistles until he 
has the very devil of 
a thirst. His soaring 
hawk pays no atten- 
tion to him, and 
leaves him guerdon- 
less. 

And, when he would 
have her fly, she will 
bathe. Often she has 
fits because of im- 
proper feeding. And 
the cray and the rye, 
and many another ill- 
ness puts her in a 
pretty pickle. 


B* virtue of this 
evidence, this is 
not the best amuse- 
ment and sport of the 
aforesaid four. 

The sport of fowling seems to me to be utterly foolish. 
In winter the fowler does his hunting in the coldest and most 
inclement weather, and this is grievous. 

When he would look to his snare, he cannot for the cold. 
Many a gin (trap) and many a snare he makes, and yet he 
fares but sorely. In the morning-dew he is wet to his hips. 
Many another like sport I could mention, but I leave off 
doing this for fear of disgusting you. 

Therefore, to my way of thinking, hunting, hawking, and 
also fowling are so laborious and grievous, for the above- 
mentioned reasons, that none of them induces one to pleasur- 
able amusement, or an amusement that tends to lengthen 
life, according to the saying of King Solomon that has been 
mentioned. Beyond a doubt, the sport that does this, needs 
must be fishing with a hook. Any other sport is laborious and 
grievous, and has caused great infirmities many a time. But 
the angler has neither cold nor disease, save that of which he 
may be the cause himself. At most he may lose no more than 
a hook or a line, and he has plenty more of these, and of his 
own making, as this simple treatise will show him. 

Therefore, his loss is not grievous, and of other troubles 
he has none, save that of the annoyance of a fish escaping 
after having been hooked. Or he may catch nothing, but this 
is not a serious trouble. 
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Fishing With a Hook 


Furthermore, the angler has had a healthy and easy walk, 
good air, the scent of meadow flowers, and an appetite 
whetted. He has enjoyed the melodious singing of birds. He 
sees the cygnets, herons, ducks, coots, and many other fowls 
with their broods, which is far better than all of the racket 
raised by dogs, or the blast of horns, or the din that hunters, 
falconers, and fowlers can raise. 

If the angler happens to catch a fish, then surely no man 
is gladder in spirit than he. 

Also, he who will pursue the sport of angling must rise 
early, which is profitable to a man in this manner, that is to 
wit: for the health of his soul which will make him holy, and 
for the health of his body which will make him sound. And, 
since angling tends to augment his worldly goods, it causes a 
man to become wealthy. As the old English proverb tells us, 
whoso shall rise early, shall be holy, healthy, and full of zeal. 


HUS have I proved my contention, which is that the 

pleasure and sport of angling is a means and an end to 
induce a man to become glad of spirit, which is according 
to the aforesaid parable of Solomon and the aforesaid hygi- 
enic doctrine that renders life long and flourishing. 

And, therefore, to all of you who are virtuous, and of free 
and of gentle birth, I write this simple treatise whereby you 
may have the complete art of angling to amuse you at your 
pleasure, in order that your age may be heartier and of 
greater length. 

If you would be skilful in angling, you must first learn to 
make your tackle, which is, to wit: your rod and your lines 
of divers colors. After that you must know how to fish, in 
what depth of water, and at what time of day. Also, you 
must know the different kinds of fish, and the weather suit- 
able in which to catch them. 

It is necessary to know what implements are needed for 
that art which is called the art of angling. Particularly you 
must have a knowledge of what bait is needed for different 
fishes in every month of the year. And you must know how 
to breed your baits where you shall find them, and how you 
may preserve them. And the most skilful thing of them all 
is that you know how to make your hooks of steel and your 
fern-starch paste which you must use both for the fly and 
the float. And you must know how all of this may be spread 
before you openly to further your knowledge. 

And now let me show you here, how to make your rod 
skilfully. 

Between Michaelmas and Candlemas, you must cut a good 
staff of hazel, willow, or ash for yourself and it must be a 
fathom and a half long (or about nine feet). This you must 
cut evenly, and then dry it in a hot oven. Then you must let 
it cool and dry out for a month. Then take it and bind it 
with birdnet cord and tie it to a bench or even to a great, 
squarish tree. Then take a plumber’s wire that is both straight 
and even, and sharpen it at one end. Then heat the sharpened 
end in a charcoal fire until it becomes white-hot. Then burn 
right through your staff, right into the pith until both ends 
meet. Then burn the rod at the nether end with a bird-skewer, 





First you must take a white horsetail with the longest and 
finest hair you can find 
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If you would be skilful in angling, you must first 
learn to make your tackle 
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and later with several skewers, each larger than the other, un- 
til you have a tapering bore. Then leave the rod to cool for 
two days. Untie it, and leave it to dry in the chimney-smoke 
on the roof of the house, until it becomes thoroughly dry. 

At this same season, take a good shank of green hazel and 
dry it even and straight, side by side with the staff, and when 
both are dry, thrust the shank which should be half as long 
as the staff into the hole in the staff. And of that other half, 
the crop must be made. To make the crop take a good foot 
of blackthorn, crab-tree, medlar, or juniper, cut in the same 
season, and see to it that it is straight and well dried. Bind 
them together neatly so that the crop may enter into the said 
hole snugly. Then whittle your staff until it becomes tapering. 
Then bind the staff at both ends with long hoops of iron or 
of brass, and in the neatest manner possible, and with a spike 
in the nether end, fastened with a running vise to fit your crop. 


HEN set your crop in the other end of your staff so that 

it projects sideways, jutting out a handspan, and in such 
a manner that it is as large there as any other place beyond 
it. Then string your crop at the other end, down to the bind- 
ing, with a line of six hairs, and tie it fast with a loop in or- 
der that you may fasten it to your line. And thus you will 
make a rod so disguised that you may walk with it and no 
man will know the errand on which you are going. It will be 
lightsand very flexible to fish with, and at your pleasure. 

After you have thus made your rod, you must learn to 
color your lines, and in this manner. First you must take a 
white horsetail with the longest and finest hair you can find. 
The rounder it is, the better. Split into six parts, and you 
must color every part with a different color, to wit: yellow, 
green, brown, tan, red-brown, and dark colors. 

To put a good green color on your horsetail, you shall do 
thus: 

Take small ale, a quart, and put it in a little pan, and add 
thereto a pound of alum. And put thereinto your hair and let 
it simmer half an hour. Then take out your hair and let it 
dry. Then take a potel, or two quarts of water and put it in 
a pan two handsful of weld or wax and mash it with a tile- 
stone and let it simmer for half an hour. And when it is 
yellow on the scum, place your hair therein, together with 
half a pound of copperas beaten into powder and let it boil 
fairly hard and then set it down and let it cool for five or six 
hours. Then take out the hair and dry it. And it is then the 
finest green possible to be used in water. And the more 
vitriol you use, the better it is. Verdigris may be substituted 
for vitriol. 

Here is another method that makes a brighter green. Steep 
your hair in a wooden ash-vat of a light lead color. Then 
soak it in weld or in wax as I have mentioned, but do not 
use vitriol or verdigris. 
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This is the way to make another yel- 
low. Take a potel of small ale, and steep 
therein three handsful of walnut leaves 
and dye your hair therein until it is as 
dark as you would have it. 

This is how to dye your hair red- 
brown or russet. Take strong lye, at least 
a pint, and a half pound of soot and a 
little juice of walnut leaves and a quart 
of alum and put them all together in a 
pan, and boil them well. And when it is 
cold, put in your hair until it be as dark 
as you would have it. 

This is how to dye your hair brown. 
Take a pound of soot and a quart of 
ale and boil it with as many 
walnut leaves as you will. And 
when they turn black take it 
from the fire and put in your 
hair and let it stay until it is as 
brown as you want it to be. 

To make another brown dye, 
take strong ale and soot and stir 
them together and then put in 
your hair and leave it for two 
days and two nights and it will 
become a right good color. 


ND here is the manner of 
making a tan dye. Take 
lime and water and stir them to- 
gether and leave your hair there- 
in for four or five hours. Then 
take it out and put it in tanner’s 
ooze for a day and it will be- 
come as tawny in color as 
is needful. 

The fixed part of your 
hair you must keep white 
for lines for the artificial fly 
with which to hook the trout 
and the greyling, and for 
small lines to catch the roach and 
the dace. 

When your hair is dyed, you 
must know in what waters and 
in what seasons it is to be used. 

The green is for all clear waters from 
April to September. 

The yellow is for every water from 
September to November. For it is like 
unto the weeds and other kinds of grasses 
that grow in waters and rivers or float 
upon them, when broken. 

The russet serves for the winter sea- 
son and until the end of April, and it is 
good for fishing both in pools and in 
rivers, or lakes. 

The brown is useful for those waters 
that are a dead black. 

The tan is for marshy or swampy 
waters. 

And you must make your lines in this 
manner: 

First of all see to it that you have an 
instrument like that which is depicted in 
the following figure. 

Then take your hair and cut from the 
small end a handful or more. For it is 
neither strong nor certain. Then turn the 
top toward the tail, each one like the 
other and part into three parts. Then tie 
every part one end by itself, and at the 
other end, tie all three together, and put 
the same end in that other end of your 
instrument that has but one cleft. Then 
set the other end fast with the wedge, 
four fingers shorter than your hair. Then 
twine every strand the same way and 
much alike, and fasten them straight in 
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the clefts. Then take out the other end 
and twist in that manner that is sufficient 
and tighten it a little and tie before un- 
doing, and that is good. And in order to 
know how to make your instrument, be- 
hold, here it is depicted for you. And it 
shall be made of wood save for the bolt 
underneath which must be made of iron. 

When you have as many of the links 
that you think are sufficient for the 
length of a line, then you must fasten 
them together with a water-knot, or else 
a duchess’-knot. And when your knot is 
tied, cut the useless ends a straw’s 
breadth from the knot. 


If the angler happens to 


Thus shall you make your lines good 
and sure for any kind of fish. 

Now you must understand that the 
hardest and most difficult thing in pro- 
ducing your tackle is the making of your 
hooks. In order to make these, it is 
necessary for you to have a set of sharp, 
thin and lightly beaten files, a seamy 
iron clamp, and a pair of long and small 
pincers, a somewhat thick and hard 
knife, an anvil, and a small hammer. 


ND for small fish, you must make 
your hooks of the smallest square- 
headed needles that you can find, and 
they must be made of steel and in this 
way. 

You must place the square-headed 
needle in a red-hot charcoal fire until it 
becomes the same color as the fire. Then 
take it out and let it cool and you will 
find it well tempered for filing. Then 
raise its barb with your knife and sharp- 
en its point. Then temper it again, or 
else it will break in the bending. Then 
bend it until it is similar to the barbed 
figure that follows to show you how it is 
to be done. 

The greater your hook, the larger must 
be the needles that you employ, such as 


fish, then surely no man is glad- 
der in spirit than he 


embroiderer’s needles, tailor’s needles, 
shoemaker’s needles, spear-points of 
shoemaker’s nails are particularly good 
for the biggest fish, and see to it that 
they bend at the point when tried or 
otherwise they are not good. 

When the hook is bent, beat the hind 
end flat and file it smooth for the pur- 
pose of binding the line to it. Place it in 
the fire again until it barely glows. Then 
quench it in water and it will become 
hard and strong. 

When you have thus made your hooks, 
then must you place them on your lines 
according to size and strength 
in this manner. 

You must take a thin red 
silk, and double it but do not 
braid it for a large hook. But 
for the small hooks the silk 
thread must be single, and at- 
tach fast the line where the 
end of your hook is a straw’s- 
breadth in thickness. Then tie 
your hook and tie it with a 
thread so that when tied, two- 
thirds of its length are tied, and 
with the remaining one-third of 
its length turn the end of your 
line back for a double-tie, so 
that the remaining third gives 
it double strength. Then put 
your thread through the hole, 
two or three times and wind it 
each time about the shank of 
your hook. Then wet the whole 
and draw until it be fast. And 
see to it that your line is always 
through your hook and never 
outside of it. Then cut the end 
of the line and the thread as 
close as possible to the knot. 


























ND since you know the size 

of the hook with which to 

angle for any fish, let me tell 

you next the number of hairs 

needed for the lines with which 
to catch every kind of fish. 

For the minnow, a line of 
one hair is necessary. For the roach un- 
der full size, the bleak, the gudgeon, and 
the perch, use a line of two hairs. A line of 
three hairs is sufficient for the dace and 
the large roach. Fish for the flounder, the 
small bream and the large perch with a 
four-hair line. For the small chub, the 
large bream, the tench and the eel, use 
a line of six hairs. For the small trout, 
the greyling, the barbel and the large 
chub use a line of nine hairs. For the 
large trout use a line of twelve hairs. 
For the salmon, a fifteen-hair line is suf- 
ficient. And for the pike use a chalk-line 
dyed brown with the color that has been 
mentioned previously, together with 4 
wire of which you will hear later, when 
I come to speak of the pike. 

Your lines must be weighted with lead. 
And you must learn that the lead sinker 
next to the hook must be a good foot 
away or more. And the amount of lead 
must be according to the size of the line. 
There are three kinds of sinkers for 4 
running ground-line. For the ground-line 
ten sinkers joined together must lie on 
the bottom, before the float. Nine or ten 
small sinkers must be used for the run- 
ning ground-line. The float lead shall be 
so heavy that (Continued on page 69) 
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A CATASTROPHE 


A quail-eating tabby cat has a little hard luck, but almost gets even 


T had been a number of years since 

I had visited the Woodys on their 

plantation home, near Georgetown, 

South Carolina; and, much to my 
surprise, I found they had taken up cats 
in rather a serious way. The most im- 
portant member of the family, excusing 
their little girl, was a big he-cat by the 
name of Caesar. I made his acquaintance 
the first night, when he shoved open the 
door leading into the sitting-room and 
came stalking in as though he owned the 
whole place. 

There wasn’t any question but that 
Caesar was aware of his importance 
and made the most of it. He strutted 
around for a minute or two. Then, sud- 
denly discovering me, he gave me the 
once-over as if he wasn’t quite sure 
whether he approved of me or not. He 
was a fine-looking, upstanding kind of 
cat, and while he was reserving judg- 
ment of me I was doing the same with 
him. 

I’m about cats like I am about olives; 
they're all right in their place, but I’m 
not passionately fond of either. What 
liking I’ve got for ’em is strictly an 
acquired taste, but I be- 
lieve in trying to be po- 
lite to my hostess— 
whether it’s olives or 
cats. So when Mrs. 
Woody told Caesar to 
go over and make my 
acquaintance, I spoke 
to him nicely and ad- 
mired him as much as 
I could without feeling 
too much like a hypo- 
crite. He came right on 
over to me when Mrs. 
Woody spoke to him, 


‘“* Selective Trout,’’ 


By ZAN HEYWARD 


“Yeah, I believe he is sort of inclined 
that way,” I said, and tried to divert the 
subject to matters I was really interested 
in, like bird dogs and hunting. 

Not a chance! I had to sit there for 
the next hour and hear all about Caesar. 
He seemed to understand every word 
that was said about him, and from the 
look in his eye I'll be derned if I don’t 
believe he got a big kick out of my 
squirming around while I listened to how 
he took his daily bath and things like 
that. Of course, he had to perform all of 
his tricks for my benefit; and if he 
didn’t prolong ’em to make me suffer 
as much as possible, then a satisfied 
look on a cat’s face doesn’t mean any- 
thing. 

Finally the tricks were over, and Mrs. 
Woody said, “Caesar’s a real homebody. 
He never wanders around at night like 
most cats, and he comes in that door 
every night at exactly eight o’clock.” 

“That’s fine,” I replied fervently, “It’s 
a pity all cats don’t live up to their 
name of house cats like he does.” 

“T thought maybe Caesar was getting 
lonesome,” continued Mrs. Woody, “‘so 
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‘‘Helpful Hints for Itch-Hikers,’’ by V icror 
A. GREULACH. Jf you suffersfrom ivy poisoning, 
you will wish to cut this out and save it. 


by Ray BrercMan. 4 
practical article every trout fisherman should 
read if he wants a heavy creel. 


when we're hunting, but she’s as wild as 
a March hare.” 

“Yeah, and she’s killing your birds.and 
breaking up nests, and playing the devil 
generally,” I said, getting started on my 
pet hobby. “Those stray so-called house 
cats kill a lot more game than us hunters 
ever do. There’s no closed season on 
their hunting—they’re at it all the 
time.” 

“Say, I believe you're right!” ex- 
claimed Woody. “There used to be a lot 
of quail along my old rite-field edge, 
but I haven’t found a covey there in a 
long time.” 

“Sure, I'm right,” I insisted. “Haven't 
I seen ’em breaking up quail nests with 
my own eyes? When they’re out wander- 
ing around at night, they’re not keeping 
any date. They’re hunting—that’s what 
they’re doing! Why, I’ve seen many a 
sneaking, slinking cat come slipping out 
of a field with a dead quail or its mouth 
all smeared up with egg yolks. No won- 
der we haven't any song birds left, with 
a hundred million stray cats roaming 
around! They’ll average more than a 
bird a day. Why, every time you hear 


birds fluttering and 
chirping in a _ bush 
you'll find a_ half- 


starved, evil-looking cat 
crouching around some- 
where, laying in wait 
for em. You don’t have 
to take just my word 
for it, and what I've 
seen myself.” 


HEN, to prove my 
argument, I began 
quoting vital statistics 
from the National Cat 


_ as though he un- - Society, Forbush, de 
derstood everything she ‘ ‘ ‘ia " Maupassant, Will Rog- 
said, and began rubbing “Pacing Pintade,”’ by Tie Merritri. Fun ers and every other 


up against my leg. 

Old Caesar was 
smart, all right, but I 
could tell from the an- 
gle of his back that he 
was just being polite 
and that he still had his 
doubts about our ever 
being buddies. He did his duty, and that 
Was about all, and managed to make it 
clear that I could stick around if I 
wanted to but that he was on to me. 

I was willing to let it go at that, 
call it quits, and agree to ignore each 
other, but I hadn’t realized just how im- 
Dortant Caesar really was until Mrs. 
: oody started in extolling his many vir- 
ues, 

“Everybody just loves Caesar!” went 
on Mrs. Woody. “He’s so friendly and 
hice to everyone.” 


with guinea-hens and the scatter-gun. 


“‘The Artist Tries a Lure,’’ by A. R. Bever- 
LEY-GIpDINGs. 4 fishing story for married men. 


I got a mate for him of about the same 
size and color, but she wouldn’t stay.” 

“Never having heard that Caesar's 
wife must be above reproach,” inter- 
jected Woody, “she got to going out at 
night.” 

“What became of her?” I wanted to 
know. 

“Oh, she finally succumbed to wild 
night life as a regular habit and forsook 
Caesar for good.” 

“Ts she still hanging around?” 

“Sure. We see her every now and then 


important-sounding 
name I could think of. 
Before I got through I 
almost had Mrs. Woody 
looking askance at her 
beloved Caesar. 

For the next four 
days I had a swell time 
hunting—plenty of quail, a nice turkey 
and a ten-point buck, but not a sight of 
Caesar’s better half. I had made up my 
mind that I was going to get that cat if 
I had to organize a special hunt in her 
behalf. While Mrs. Caesar was conspicu- 
ous by her absence, the old boy made up 
for it. He didn’t miss coming in that 
door every night just as the clock struck 
eight. 

The afternoon of my last day a cold 
nor’easter blew up, and we decided to 
have a try at (Continued on page 60) 
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Terry 


ERRY was born in Frank Selby’s 

camp on the Zambezi River. His 

mother was Frank’s pure-bred 

Irish terrier, and his father an 
Airedale of unimpeachable pedigree be- 
longing to the local magistrate. 

When Terry was three months old, I 
bought him from Frank, and never be- 
fore or since has it been my good fortune 
to possess so great a dog. With his fath- 
er’s color and build, he possessed also his 
father’s gift of silence, and for that I 
was glad. The nervous temperament of 
his Irish mother has spoiled the useful- 
ness of several otherwise perfect canine 
comrades in a country where much de- 
pends on silent stalking. 

Terry had also inherited his mother’s 
keen sense of smell and sporting instinct, 
and the courage and intelligence of both 
parents. Many tales I could tell of his 
puppyhood and early education. Suffice it 
to say that before he was two years old 
he had learned the three essentials of a 
good hunting dog in big-game country: 
viz., silence, restraint and obedience. I 
could rely upon him at that age under 
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A terrier that knew no fear—the second story of a sertes 


By W.S. CHADWICK 
Illustrated by LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


most circumstances, and it was then I 
took him on a three months’ trip for the 
first time. 

Inspanning a light ox wagon one after- 
noon, I set off for the Okavango and 
Portuguese territory. The dog was ob- 
viously aware that something unusual 
was afoot, and as we walked ahead he 
would repeatedly look back at the wagon 
and then at me. Previously I had only 
taken him on one-day hunts, and the 
preparations for this one were beyond 
his understanding. Had he only known, 
it was one on which he was to make 
history, in his first meetings with the 
forest giants. 

Before we reached the Quando a week 
later Terry had assisted in bringing down 
eland, roan and wildebeest in workman- 
like fashion, but thus far no new ex- 
periences came his way. Yet singularly 
he showed his intelligence and worth in 
more prosaic activities. 

Franz, the Zulu driver, loved Terry 
as I did, for a few months earlier he had 
driven away a spotted hyena as it was 
sneaking up to the sleeping driver and 


had undoubtedly saved him from muti- 
lation. In his turn, Terry showed more 
favor to Franz than to any other native, 
most of whom he merely tolerated. Now 
he discovered a most amusing method of 
helping the driver in his work. 

From the first the terrier had watched 
interestedly as Franz inspanned the great 
oxen. He must have concluded from the 
big beasts’ obedience that to them Franz 
was a god as great and powerful as I 
was to him. At any rate, he began to 
accord Franz a respect shown to none 
but myself hitherto. 

On the second afternoon of the trip 
the oxen were lined up as usual, facing 
the trek chain, for Franz to place the 
looped reims on their heads preparatory 
to inspanning. The native leader stood 
behind with a stick, and any ox which 
backed out of line was reminded of his 
duty. But one young and half-trained 
beast backed determinedly as Franz ap- 
proached, and seemed inclined to turn 
round and make a dash for the veld 
again. 

Instinctively Terry jumped forward 
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Great Dogs and Great Game 


The beast whirled round and struck 


right and left at him 


and bit the animal lightly on the heels. 
With a snort the ox turned back to the 
driver, who promptly threw the reim 
over his horns. The maddened beast 
jerked the reim from the driver's hands, 
and charged straight past him and away 
into the veld. Without waiting for or- 
ders, Terry raced after him, seized the 
end of the trailing reim in his teeth, and 
lay back to brace himself for the jerk. 

The slight weight arrested the beast’s 
progress, and brought his head round to 
Terry. But the same jerk whirled the 
dog head over heels and forced him to 
let go. Scrambling to his feet, he raced 
after the truant. He was fighting mad, 
and what had been a game was now a 
serious business. Ignoring the reim, he 
raced past the ox, sprang upward, and 
seized it by the nose, as he had learned 
to seize game. 

And like the game, the ox, bellowing 
with pain and rage, shook his head in a 
violent attempt to dislodge the dog. Just 
as he stumbled to his knees the driver 
and two natives arrived in time to seize 
the reim. He was soon being led back, 
the dog accelerating his progress with 
swift snaps at his heels. 

After that, Terry would stand behind 
the cattle when they lined up for inspan- 





ning and promptly remind of his duty 
any ox which backed out of line. Franz 
laughed and said to me: “Baas! This dog 
is clever. He helps you to hunt, he saves 
me from hyenas, and now he helps me 
to inspan! Truly he is a man on four 
legs—a man with a lion-heart!” 


N the night we reached the Quando, 

a week later, Terry met his first 
leopard. And he reacted to the scent in 
‘a way reminiscent of his response to lion 
or hyena scent. At the former he had 
evinced more fear than anger, and at 
the latter only furious rage. Now his ac- 
tions seemed to indicate both emotions. 
It was as though he sensed a dangerous 
but not invincible enemy. I was reading 
in the tent when he got the scent, and he 
was lying across the doorway. 

At his growl I saw him get to his feet 
with hair on spine erect and stare stead- 
ily but uneasily into the darkness. Then 
I saw a native dog rise frorm beside the 
fire and start to sneak away. He had 
probably got the scent 
too, but he moved too 
late. A yellow form 
flashed out of the dark, 
and fierce jaws seized the 
back of his neck. The 
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Terry raced across their path between them and the native, 
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next moment the leopard had turned tor 
the bush with the victim in its jaws. 

Then anger overcame fear in Terry, 
and he hurled himself to the attack. I 
had often laughed at his disdainful atti- 
tude toward the native dogs, but it 
seemed that when attacked by a com- 
mon foe he recognized kinship. Yet I 
did not wish to see him sacrificed in such 
a cause, and I jumped from the tent 
with rifle in hand. 

Terry had bitten the leopard fiercely 
in the quarters as it turned for the bush. 
What I saw was a whirling, spitting ball 
of fury contorting itself in a frantic en- 
deavor to reach Terry with its claws. I 
knew that one blow from those talons 
would rip the life out of the gallant dog, 
and I called him off. As he jumped clear 
a forepaw missed him by inches. Then 
I fired. 

There was a snarl and a scrambling 
rush, and the beast vanished into the 
bush just as I fired a second futile shot. 
The native dog (Continued on page 61) 
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growled savagely and clicked his teeth in menace 





The fleet at anchor. All the fishermen are busy catching weakfish 


WEAKEISH 


A practical article on the habits and catching of one of our most popular salt-water fishes 


HE sea is the greatest fish pond 

in the world. Its waters are alive. 

Their population exceeds that of 

all other waters in size, variety 
and numbers, ranging from small animals 
visible only under the microscope to 
those weighing tons. The fisherman who 
does not know salt-water fishing is lack- 
ing in education. 

In the 14th and 15th centuries the 
sea was regarded as the abode of mon- 
sters bent on human destruction and 
was shunned by the followers of the gen- 
tle. Izaak. But in these days the sea and 
its bays and sounds are coming into their 
own. Among the greater fish sought are 
the tuna, the tarpon and the swordfishes. 
The tuna and swordfishes are pelagic spe- 
cies, spending their entire lives in the 
open sea. The tarpon may be some- 
what anadromous. It is a herring and 
may come into brackish or fresh water at 
times. The grandest of the anadromous 
fishes is the salmon, which makes jour- 
neys of thousands of miles to the head- 
waters of great streams to spawn on its 
home grounds. In a way, many other 
sea fish exhibit this trait in that they 
seek the grounds on which they were 
bred when their time comes to reproduce. 

This class has well been termed the 
shore-seeking species. Prominent in this 
class is the northern weakfish, Cynoscion 
regalis, whose habitat is the bight of the 
Atlantic between Cape Cod and Cape 
Hatteras and probably extends eastward 
as far as the wings of the Gulf Stream. 
While there is no evidence to show a 
north and south migration of the weak- 
fish, there are circumstances pointing to 
east and west movements in blocks or 
tribes 

Let us take the 


Peconic Bay tribe 
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and begin an annual cycle and follow 
through a year. The first known fact is 
that ripe fish of both sexes come into 
Peconic Bay rather early in May. A sec- 
ond known fact, occurring some weeks 
later, is that few fish with roe appear 
in the catches. A third known fact, oc- 
curring earlier, is that ripe fish’ appear 
in the Virginia bays in April. What fol- 
lows is more or less speculation except 
where specific facts are recorded. 
The spawning season throughout the 
range extends from May to September, 
the heaviest month being June. The earli- 
est spawning appears to occur on those 
grounds nearest the Gulf Stream and the 
latest on those grounds most distant. New 
York Bay, about four hundred miles due 
west of the great warm river of the At- 
lantic, is about the last ground visited. 
During the iceberg season in the steam- 
ship lanes a flood of Arctic water is com- 
ing into collision with the Gulf Stream 
in the vicinity of the Newfoundland 
Banks, which causes the latter to back 
up along its course and overflow its 
“banks,” much as rivers do when jammed 
with ice. This appears to force a quantity 
of the warm water up on the easterly 
sides of the Georges Banks and Nan- 
tucket Shoals, which escapes by rolling 
down the west sides of these high spots 
and heading shoreward through Block 
Island Sound, straight for Peconic Bay. 
Somewhere in the course of this warm 
flow the Peconic Bay block or tribe of 
weakfish have been wintering quietly 
while their internal biological machines 
have been working over and refining 
the fats and oils obtained during the 
prior season’s heavy feeding, preparatory 
to the duty of reproducing. As water 
temperature is the means by which Na- 


ture orders her marine populations in 
their movements, this influx of warm 
water tells the weakfish to be on their 
way. From the known fact that the 
earliest catches in the bay are practically 
all males in one season and nearly all 
females in another, it is quite possible 
that the sexes do not mingle on their 
winter habitat, but race independently 
to the bay, their trysting place. 

Despite the common belief of anglers 
that spawning occurs in the closed bays, 
the evidence is to the contrary. The 
smallest adult fish taken have been found 
close to the inlets. As the season ad- 
vances they increase in size and are found 
farther up the bays. Spawning is known 
to occur in large open bays, such as 
Delaware, but not in closed bays, such 
as Peconic and Barnegat. 


PAWNING is mighty important, for 

if the old ocean doesn’t hatch ’em, 
certainly we can’t catch em. And as it 
takes six or eight years before they 
amount to much on our hooks, you may 
as well exercise some of that alleged 
virtue of the angler and give a little at- 
tention to what takes place. Spawning oc- 
curs at the bottom in water of five to 
nine fathoms in depth. Such eggs as be- 
come fertilized rise to the surface and 
drift about for thirty-six to forty hours. 
The hatching temperature ranges be- 
tween 60 and 70 degrees, the warmer the 
water the shorter the period. 

On hatching, somewhere out in the big 
water, the youngster is about one-fif- 
teenth of an inch in length, minus fins, 
mouth and vent, and floats, belly up, sup 
ported by the yolk sac, which contains 
all the infant food nature has provided. 
In the course of two or three days the 
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absorption of the yolk sac has equipped 
the youngster with fins, a mouth and 
an appetite which requires immediate 
satisfaction. During the helpless period, 
thousands of the little chap’s brothers 
and sisters have fallen prey to small fish, 
gulls, terns and Mother Carey’s chickens. 
Our young friend is now about one-tenth 
of an inch long. If he is lucky enough 
to have been hatched in water containing 
microscopic food capable of ingestion in 
a mouth say .O1 inch wide, he is at the 
threshold of a wonderfully rapid growth. 


ET’S speculate a bit here. It is found 
i that June-hatched fish grow to about 
114 inches in a month. I have no idea 
how near the truth it would be to state 
that it would require 20,000 of the newly 
hatched fish of one-tenth of an inch in 
length to weigh one ounce, but I don’t 
believe it would take more than twenty 
of the 114-inch fish to equal that weight. 
Therefore, are we not justified in think- 
ing that our small friend has multiplied 
his initial weight by the remarkable fac- 
tor of 1,000? And he has just about com- 
pleted the trip from the point of hatching 
to the inlet on his way to the grassy flats 
of the bay for sanctuary and food. 

Not all of the hatched fish are for- 
tunate enough to hit the inlet. Many are 
lost, some of these to young snappers 
hatched a few weeks previously which 
are also seeking the inlets. 

Subsequent growth brings the fish to 
a length of about four or five inches, 
when the water temperature orders the 
fry back to warmer waters of the sea. 

Apparently the yearling fish remain 
at sea until the second winter has passed, 
returning to the bay as two-year-old 
school fish ten to eleven inches in length. 
Some of these may be males capable of 
reproduction, but the majority of the 
males and all females are immature. It 
is not until the males are three years 
old and the females are four years old 
that they are capable of reproduction. 
Don’t get bored. You've got five or six 


Weakfish 


years more to wait before the fish of 
this hatch will be large enough to boast 
about. 

But just a minute, Out there on the 
unknown wintering grounds of the Pe- 
conic Bay block there are _ schools, 
hatched ten or twelve years ago, that are 
just rarin’ to go as soon as the orders 
come in the shape of that shorebound 
split from the Gulf Stream. Into the 
sound between Block Island and Montauk 
they race, head west through Gardiner’s 
Bay, avoiding to a large extent the pound 
nets, to the disgust of the market fisher- 
men, and then slip into the leads to the 
Peconic Bay trysting place. In general 
their course is westerly. 

All down the coast other schools have 
received their orders and are mov- 
ing. Those east of the Chesapeake Bay 
sector have a shorter run to make and 
have arrived before the Peconic Bay 
tribe turns up. The Great South Bay 








tribe make their objective two or three 
weeks later than those in which we are 
particularly interested. 

Meeting the sea-trout on the June 
rise on Canadian streams is no more of 
an event than meeting the weaks in 
May at the Race when the lilacs are in 
bloom. The first arrivals are the larger, 
faster-swimming schools. The sexes min- 
gle and return shortly to the open water 
for duty. Later arrivals come in, mingle 
and move out to make way for still oth- 
ers. The size composition of the catches 
varies from day to day. Likewise the 
sex composition, which at first may be 
practically all one sex. As the season ad- 
vances the catch tends toward a fifty- 
fifty proportion. Up to early June the 
fish carry roe or milt. Thereafter spent 
fish are taken in increasing numbers. 

But they’re in, and it’s time to get 
busy. The record tops seventeen pounds! 

Our boat is a comfortable converted 


he 


Above—The end of the fight 
Left—Who wouldn't be satisfied? 


bay sloop equipped with a motor. All 
top hampers have been removed, and 
there is no awning over the broad stern 
to interfere with the rods. There are four 
of us and the skipper. Two bait cans 
carry about ten quarts of shrimp each. 


E are bound for the Race, a wide 
channel off Jessup’s Point. There 

is about an hour and a half of ebb tide 
left to go, and we figure on anchoring 
near low water. Half an hour out, we 
pass the fleet at Robbin’s Island, where 
thirty or forty boats are in line. Our ob- 
jective is three or four miles farther on. 
Meanwhile the rods are rigged and a 
few hooks and leaders put to soak. The 
ideal rod is 4% to 5 feet long and should 
not weigh over 5 ounces—bait-casting 
model, of course. Fly rods have been 
suggested and tried, but have no place 
in a party, as they are a downright nui- 
sance to the other fellows. The reel 
should be a three- or four-ply multiplier 
capable of hold- (Continued on page 79) 
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HE city boy goes to 
the country for the summer 
and meets Bart, a boy of his own 
age. Together they explore the fields and 
streams. The principal sport consists of 
spotting the big trout under the Mill 
Bridge and intensive woodchuck hunting. 
Parents forbid firearms, but this handi- 
cap is overcome by an enthusiastic dog 
and some rusty steel traps. Also there 
are frogs and turtles and eels to be 
caught, and of course bullheads and sun- 
fish. And then came trout. The big one 
that lived under the bridge and many 
smaller ones furnished real sport for two 
boys living in the age of “snarin’, hookin’ 
and spearin’.” 


PART IV 


OR generations old sheep men have 

said that one dog will never kill 

sheep, but two always. I think that 

the same applies to boys and 
pranks. Probably two boys and two air 
rifles can get into more trouble in five 
minutes than they can get out of in an 
entire summer. 

The year we grew to the dignity of air 
rifles, presented by loving but overcon- 
fident parents, we hunted everything that 
could be shot at, quite regardless of our 
ability to bring it down. It was not long 
before we found that the limitations of 
our guns were rather narrow. Most of 
the time we spent shooting flies, wasps 
and caterpillars which were foolish 
enough to expose themselves on the side 
of the barn. A shot at a hornet’s nest 
was not overlooked, but the results were 
not so satisfactory, as we never dared to 
investigate the accuracy of our fire. 

Flies on the barn were safe, and when 
you hit one you got results. There was a 
nice little dent in the wood surrounded 
by a spatter of what was once fly. We 
kept scores, which were about even and 
made it possib!e for the lead companies 
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The BB shot we _ 
spread over the 
land that summer 
must have given 
the angleworms 
lead poisoning. 

Our air-rifle days came 
to an abrupt end late in the 
summer, for two boys thus armed 
are more than likely to make life 
complicated for others. We were no ex- 
ception. It was not a case of premedi- 
tated murder; it was at most third degree 
or temporary insanity. We never had to 
plead the case; so we never knew what 
the charges might have been. 

One morning we were shooting at a 
little block of wood we had thrown into 
the creek, and it took good marksman- 
ship to hit it as it found its way down the 
ripples. We were both good shots by this 
time, and it was wonderful training for 
the many days we have had in the field 
since then. In fact, we were just a little 
too good with those air rifles. 


S we continued to follow that inno- 

cent block of wood down the stream 
it was bringing us into trouble like a will- 
o’-the-wisp, and eventually it brought 
us back of the grist-mill. All was peace 
with the world. The brook gurgled and 
laughed in the shade of the tall willows 
and elms. 

We were standing on a bar of fine sand 
in the cool water, wiggling our toes and 
looking up at the blue sky through the 
lacy canopy of the trees, when we spied 
the miller on the roof of the mill. He was 
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patching here and there where 
a shingle had cracked, and the 
only sound was that of his little 
lather’s hatchet as he drove the 
nails. There was that familiar 
sound of shingling—the tap to 
start the nail and the solid thud 
as it was driven home by a full 
stroke of the hatchet. 

I am not putting this off on 
Bart; I did not have to do it. 
But it was Bart who said, 
“Judas Priest, do you think we 
could hit him?” 

My eyes gave the answer, 
and I nodded my head. 

We had found by past experi- 
ence that greater compression 
of air in our guns could be ob- 
tained by the addition of a lit- 
tle moisture to the internal 
workings; so we carefully ex- 
pectorated down the barrels for 
flatter trajectory and longer 
range. We were both loaded. 

“When I say three,” said 
Bart. “One, two, three.” 


W ITH the spat of our guns 
that poor man shot into 


the air so that, from where I 
stood, I could see at least three 
feet of daylight between the 
seat of his pants and the roof. 
His right hand clutched the 
hatchet, and his left the back 
of his neck. In due time his 
weight and a normal amount of 
gravity brought him back to 
ee the roof, but it seemed as 
though he was suspended there for min- 
utes. He sat where he landed in a dazed 
sort of way, looking for the hornet which 
he thought had stung him. I do not think 
he would have seen us if I had not 
laughed. I had to, or explode. 

He whirled about and saw us in the 
brook with our guns. “You d—— little 
hellions! I'll fix you!” 

Down off the roof he started, hatchet 
in hand, taking the ladder rungs two at 
a time. 

He was a very tall man and could run 
awfully fast, but as I took one parting 
look at that hatchet, which seemed larger 
than a broadax, my legs became inspired. 
We had to run at least three hundred 
yards across a stubble field. We could 
not stop to pick our stepping places, and 
I suppose at times my bare feet hurt, 
but I never felt it. I did not have time 
to analyze sensations as trivial as those. 
I was escaping from sudden death in a 
form I least desired. A second look at 
that hatchet, and he could not have 
caught us if he had been on a horse. 

Across the meadow we flew, with the 
angry miller in hot pursuit. Up through 
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The life story of a 


the village we led him, and once I 
gathered from his yells that he would 
follow us to hell if he had to. Well, that 
is about the only place we did not go to 
that day. On reaching the post-office we 
turned off on a side road and up a hill. 
This we followed for a mile at top speed, 
or as near top as our panting lungs 
would permit. Then we walked three 
more miles to Bart’s old home farm, 
where we had a good dinner and some 
much-needed rest. Our feet were actually 
blistered that day, but it was more from 
the hot dust of the road than from our 
speed. Later that evening one of Bart's 
brothers brought us home, and I can 
safely say that no buggy ride was ever 
more appreciated than that one. 

The next morning we learned what 
had happened. The miller had stopped 
in front of the store, probably for the 
lack of wind and a desire for human 
companionship in his hour of trouble. 
The chase had been a mile shorter than 
we thought. There was the usual Satur- 
day gathering at the store, probably 
enough to make a full jury, and before 
these men he paced back and forth, tell- 
ing what had happened. He entered the 
lump on the back of his head as evidence, 
and then, feeling that he was the judge 
as well as the plaintiff, he told what he 
was going to do to us. He told when he 
was going to do it and how, brandishing 
the hatchet to punctuate his long speech. 

Someone laughed, and then several; 
finally the miller himself. The case was 
either adjourned, or the sentence sus- 
pended—we never knew. The really 
tragic thing was that Bart’s brother and 
my father were both at the store at the 
time, and we were called upon to sur- 
render our arms. That was the end of our 
guns for the summer. 


FEW days later we screwed up 

courage enough to go to the mill 
and tell our victim we were sorry for 
what we had done. To our surprise, he 
bore us no grudge, but laughed and told 
us that he had been a boy once. Then, 
ina more serious mood, he added, “Say, 
I'm glad you fellows can run, because if 
I had caught you in the first quarter mile 
I guess I would have killed you both. I 
never saw an air gun that could shoot 
like yours. By gosh, it hurt!” 

In those days, everyone took trout by 
snaring, just as they used an ax to kill 
chickens, but the men at the 
store used to tell us that we 
were bound for a long stay in 
jail if we did not stop this 
practice. That was in no way 
a deterrent; I rather think it 
added zest to the sport. We 
Were told so many stories at 
the store which we were not 
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typical American who loved to hunt and fish 


supposed to believe that we never could 
tell the truth when we met it. This threat 
did make the purchase of the necessary 
wire a problem. 

When the law of demand and supply 
had to be met, we would saunter into the 
Tin Shop and see which of the two 
brothers, who owned it, was on duty. If 
one were there, we got 36 inches for a 
cent and no questions asked, unless the 
penny had been placed on the railroad 
track and was too flat to be legal tender. 
In that case, the remarks were limited to 
the medium of exchange and not to the 
unethical use we might put the wire to. 


N the other hand, if the younger 
brother were there, we came to the 
point very much as a duck comes to 
decoys. We circled about the place look- 
ing at the stoves, the brooms, the steel 
traps. Exhausting these studies, we went 
to the shop where the tinware was made. 
Here we picked up little drops of solder 
which had fallen during the operation of 
making pans and pails. We did every- 
thing except the thing we had come to do. 
After about so much of this, he would 
shout to us, “What do you boys want?” 
He knew just as well as we did what had 
brought us there, for he loved boys, 
knew their problems, and, above all, 
liked to tease them. 

‘Just a little wire,”’ one of us would say. 

Laying aside his spectacles 
and getting up from his chair, 
he would walk to the case 
where the bright spools of 
wire were kept, talk- 
ing all the while. 
“Don’t you know that 
it’s against the law 
to snare trout? Don’t 
you know that some 
day you two will end 
up in jail? How much 
do you want?” 

“Two cents’ worth,” 
the spokesman would 
reply. 

Stripping from the 
spool two pieces 
about four feet long, 
he would shout, “Now 
get out of here and 
get me a mess of 
trout. Scat!” 

Relieved that the 


ordeal was over, we 
































“Judas Priest,” said Bart, “do you think we could hit him?” 


proceeded to catch his fish, but it was al- 
ways a question which we would rather 
have: less wire at a cent a yard or the 
bawling’out we were sure to get with the 
free wire. He scared us almost to tears 
at times, yet we worshiped him. 

In the purchase of hooks, no ques- 
tions were asked, mainly because no one 
knew how we hooked fish with the 
larger ones. 

The matter of finances never was 
troublesome, because our wants were so 
simple, but once I found myself face to 
face with a problem which seemed so 
awful and so unsolvable that for a mo- 
ment I felt I was to be swallowed up by 
my troubles. This was before I reached 
the age and dignity of an allowance. 

On some days Bart had to tend the 
store while his brother was deliver- 
ing goods or taking orders, for which 
services and many others he received the 
handsome compensation of 50 cents a 
week. Part of this had to go for church 
collection, so that the net results were 
not a cause of serious worry, but it was 
a regular income and could definitely be 
counted on. 

This particular year I had my first 
bicycle, and the days Bart had to work 
I spent with him. We would take turns 
riding to the mill, and while he was gone 
I was not averse to taking such candy 
from the show-case as I could comfort- 
ably eat before his 
return. This filled 
my wants and beat 
the family at their 
own game, for they 
(Cont'd on page 63) 
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Take your boy or some one else’s boy into the woods and teach 


e a 


him the joy of living outdoors 
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Announcing the birth of a new assoctation, sponsored by Field & Stream, that will 


HE old adage “As the twig is 
bent, the tree is inclined” ex- 
presses in a few words one of the 
fundamental truths of nature. We 
can turn it about and say, with equal 
truth, that if we want to have the tree 
grow straight we must see that the sap- 
ling is kept straight, and if we want the 
tree to lean in a certain direction the 
only way is to bend the sapling in that 
direction and keep it bent long enough 
for it to grow that way. That’s why 
FreLp & STREAM is sponsoring this new 
association. We think that a few years 
from now our country is going to need 
desperately all the trees it can possibly 
have that are growing in a certain shape, 
leaning in a certain direction, and we 
want to see that the saplings and twigs, 
our trees of the future, are trained in 
the right direction now 
Of course, the fellow who coined that 
old adage was using a metaphor. When 
he said tree he meant adult, and when 
he said twig he meant child. And that’s 
exactly what we mean. The purpose of 
this association is to make sportsmen, in 
the true meaning of the word, out of as 
many as possible of the boys of this 
country, and above all out of boys who 
would never otherwise learn the meaning 
of the word. We say to you readers of 
Frecp & STREAM in all seriousness that 
we do not believe there is a greater ser- 
vice you can possibly render your coun- 
try, nor one from which you yourselves 
will reap a greater reward, than to pitch 
in and help the work along. 
Just suppose this association had been 
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be of incalculable value 


started many years ago and that eight or 
ten years ago it had reached a member- 
ship of two or three million boys be- 
tween fourteen and eighteen years of 
age—boys who would otherwise never 
have had the chance to learn how to 
hunt and fish or learn what sportsman- 
ship means. Those boys would today be 
adult voters, the constituents of state 
legislators and Federal Congressmen, the 
electors of public officials of all kinds 
from the President of the United States 
down to the local justice of the peace 
and county sheriff. It doesn’t take very 
much imagination to see what a differ- 
ence those two or three million addi- 
tional voters who were ardent sportsmen 
would make today in all matters pertain- 
ing to hunting and fishing, to conserva- 
tion and to firearms legislation. 

Well, better late than never, and it’s 
not too late. It is possible to have ten 
years from now just such a crop of new 
voters. The need for them will be great- 
er then than it is today, far greater; and 
we propose to do everything we pos- 
sibly can to bring it about. 


A START has already been made—so 
well made that we offer it as the 
model on which all other local organiza- 
tions can, and we think should, be pat- 
terned. A few weeks ago Mr. E. H. 
Purcell, a teacher in the Senior High 
School of Keokuk, Iowa, organized “The 
Junior Sportsman’s Club.” It already has 
thirty-five members. 

We print herewith the constitution of 
this club, both because it describes the 


purpose and scope of the club better 
than we could do it, and because it is a 
genuine inspiration. We ask you to read 
it carefully. When you have done so, we 
think you will realize much more clearly 
what a tremendous power for good any 
such club must be in its own community, 
and what a tremendous power for na- 
tional good a few thousand such clubs 
would be. There is no reason why every 
small town should not have at least one 
club, nor any reason why every high 
school in every larger town and every 
city should not have at least one such 
club. Read this constitution, and youll 
see why. 


THE JUNIOR SPORTSMAN’S CLUB 
CONSTITUTION 

Vame: The name of the club shall be 
“The Junior Sportsman’s Club.” 

Purpose: The purposes of the organiza- 
tion shall be: 

I, To promote safety in the use of fire- 
arms. 

(a) To see that a gun is on safety be- 
fore handling. 

(b) Be sure that it is unloaded. ; 

(c) While handling, be sure that it is 
pointed in a safe direction. 

(d) Breech must always be opened be 
fore handling or handing to someone else. 

(e) The gun must never be placed om 
the ground or leaned against an object 
while it is loaded. 

({) To insure safety in handling @ 
weapon, the user must have a knowledge 
of its working parts and be able to take 
the gun apart for cleaning. 

(zg) At no time shall a gun be trams 
ported to or from a meeting, or the field 
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in which it is to be used, unless it be taken 
down and placed in a case. 

Il. To create an interest in the propaga- 
tion of game and fish, 

(a) Two complete papers must be read 
at each meeting, one covering some species 
of game, the other some species of fish. 

(b) Such papers must give in detail: 
breeding habits, range, feeding habits, suc- 
cessful methods of propagation, natural 
and acquired enemies and approved 
methods of taking. 

(c) These papers must be checked by 
the English teacher, corrected and placed 
in permanent file. 

(d) Following the reading of these re- 
ports, an open discussion will follow, in 
which reports relative to local game con- 
ditions and violations of game and fish 
laws will be made. 

III. To give an opportunity for the de- 
velopment of the creative instinct by con- 
tests in the designing of fishing lures and 
the mounting of game. 

(a) There shall be set aside one month 
each for the following projects: tying of 
flies, making of plugs, making of spinners 
and spoons, and the construction of articles 
of handicraft pertaining to fishing and 
hunting. 

(b) There shall be a report at each 
meeting on some form of work relative to 
the mounting of fish and game, so arranged 
as to make a progressive study of the 
subject. 

IV. To teach the proper methods of pre- 
paring and cooking the different species of 
fish and game. 

(a) To teach the best methods of pre- 
paring fur game, feather game and fish. 

(b) Each boy must be able to cook over 
an open fire, use a reflector oven and con- 
struct and use a stone or mud oven. 

(c) Be able to cook game in the club 
kitchen or the home. 

(d) He must know and practice the 
rules of the forest pertaining to fires. 

(e) He must be able to carve game 
properly at the table. 

(f) Each member will be held respon- 
sible for his attendance at each banquet 
and will be canvassed for his share of the 
expense, unless he has been excused by the 
Chief Warden. However, such request 
must be made at least forty-eight hours 
prior to the announced time of the banquet. 

(g) Each boy will ascertain from the 
treasurer the cost per plate and will pay 
for same before leaving the banquet. 

To provide opportunities to learn a 
hobby which will not cease to be of use 
when he leaves school, but will increase in 
interest during manhood. 

(a) These opportunities will be made 
available whenever practical. 
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VI. The boys shall be encouraged in the 
study and training of hunting dogs. 

(a) Field trials will be held, at which 
time demonstrations will be given of the 
use and handling of the different breeds of 
dogs used in pursuing game. 

VII. To encourage the boy to spend as 
much time as possible out-of-doors. 

(a) Questions pertaining to taxidermy, 
nature study of bird and animal life, the 
designing of lures, the training of dogs, 
and the quest of game and fish will be used 
to attain this end. 

VIII. To develop sportsmen with a cre- 
ative purpose, “Gentlemen of the Field 
and Stream.” 

(a) Encourage observance of game 
laws, urge the forming of friendships with 
landowners or tenants. 

Requirements: Each member must pass 
a rigid test set up by the organization and 
must be a member of the senior high 
school. 

I. Must be familiar with the points of 
safety with firearms as laid down by the 
club and must be able to demonstrate his 
knowledge of the gun. 

II. Must be able to meet the club re- 
quirements of the fly rod and casting rod. 

(a) Must be able to assemble his cast- 
ing rod and make certain casts for distance 
and accuracy as determined by the Deputy 
of Bait Casting. 

(b) Must be able to assemble and ex- 
plain each step in preparation for the use 
of the fly rod for both wet- and dry-fly 
fishing; must be able to meet the casting 
requirements for distance and accuracy as 
set down by the Deputy of Fly Casting. 

III. Must be the possessor of a hunting 
and fishing license of the state in which he 
intends to hunt and fish. 

IV. Must be familiar with the game and 
fish laws of the state in which he holds a 
license. 

V. Once in each two months each mem- 
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ber will give satisfactory evidence of ad- 
vancement in skill and knowledge. 

Officers: The following officers shall he 
placed in office by election or appointment 
and shall serve for the term of one year: 

I. The Chief Warden, who must be a 
member of the faculty of the high school, 
must have a knowledge of the things per- 
taining to the club and show some pro- 
ficiency in their use and application. His 
word shall be accepted as final in the set- 
tling of disputes or contests pertaining to 
club affairs. However, he may withhold 
his verdict until the next meeting if in his 
judgment it is necessary to obtain further 
evidence or data pertaining to the matter. 

II. Other members of the faculty may 
be used as Deputy Wardens. These war- 
dens will be asked to act in such capacities 
as the Chief Warden finds they are best 
prepared. At no time shall these Deputy 
Wardens act in any other capacity than 
the ones to which they were assigned, un- 
less they are so requested by the Chief 
Warden. 

III. From the student membership there 
shall be elected the following officers: 
President, Vice-President, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

IV. The Chief Warden, the President 
and the other members of the cabinet which 
they may choose to call will appoint a 
Deputy of Firearms, a Deputy of Bait 
Casting, a Deputy of Fly Casting, a Dep- 
uty of Cuisine and a Deputy of Sanita- 
tion. There shall also be a Deputy of Con- 
servation. (Such wardens will come under 
the rules for students, except as stated 
otherwise. ) 

Duties of the members: The members 
of the club may provide the game for the 
banquet. 

I. Members failing to attend the ban- 
quet will be assessed the price of the plate. 

II. Any member failing to comply with 
the rules of the club immediately becomes 


W ouldn’t you rather have your boy shoot- 
ing or fishing than down at the corner 
with the gang? 


a member of the K. P. squad and is under 
the jurisdiction of the Warden of Sanita- 
tion, the term to be served to be deter- 
mined by the Chief Warden. 

III. When a person is prevented from 
attending a banquet for any contest, prac- 
tice or other excuse, that individual will 
be required to make his services available 
before the banquet and do such work as is 
considered equivalent to the work required 
on the K. P. squad. Failure to comply 
with this rule will invoke a fine of 10 cents 
and his original K, P. assignment will be 
doubled. 

IV. Provided there have been no in- 
fringements of the rules, the President 
shall instruct the (Continued on page 65) 
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One sound idea was planting more 
food for partridges 


LOT of things can be and are 
talked about in a fish shanty be- 
sides fishing. Henry and I had 


been going it strong since early 
that Sunday morning. A bitter January 
wind drove across the ice-locked lake, 
sending scuds of hard snow to peck at 
the black-painted canvas sides of the 
coop; but the chips in the tiny stove 
sent out a sturdy warmth, we had taken 
three walleyes, and if we never coaxed 
another to our minnow-baited hooks it 
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It’s time for sportsmen to do a little hard thinking 
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partment in not rearing and releasing “Well, I caught the look in your eye 7 
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ing was pretty much of a joke in our Henry, you've always got a special look state 
vicinity, he said. And chicken... . on your face when things don’t suit you. } the dr 
“Take chicken!” Henry exclaimed. Generally, it’s somethin’ to do with con- vatior 
“Bet they could be raised in captivity servation. What have we done or left t go oul 
and released, too. And Hunkies. And—” undone this forenoon?” } besmi 
Just then came a fumbling on the door On da 
and a gruff voice said: “Open up, you ENRY grunted and then chuckled. “Ar 
rascals! The law has caught up with “Matter of fact,” he said, “we were world 
you!” giving your outfit a little ride. On this gether 
It was the Old Warden—snow-shoes matter of pheasants, to start with. Now, who m 
on, fur cap pulled down, muffler wrapped the state—” t the ba 
around his chin, dog-skin gauntlet gloves “Tt ain’t doin’ the job it should by a Henry 
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“You boys keep any stoppers?” he and finished the complaint for him. foolish 
wanted to know, and we certainly did. “We'd ought to have five or six game methor 
We pulled our camp stools closer to farms. Maybe ten or a dozen. We'd “Wh 
the holes in the floor and set a box on ought to raise enough cock birds so’s “An 
end for the old fellow. After taking a every licensed hunter could take his sea- all ser 
look at our fish to be sure they were of son’s limit in his own back yard or else years ! 
legal size and species, he pulled the door get judgment against the commonwealth. : It. 
closed behind him and began loosening We'd ought to do this; we’d ought to do Heni 
his clothing. It was cold, he that. Maybe we’d ought to have another mean t 
said, and going to get colder. law or so right away, quick—Henry, | 
And nobody on the lake had danged if I ain’t almost a notion to be i 0! 
had much luck. And the state ashamed of you!” he 
of the weather and the luck of From his unusual vehemence and the the ger 
the day undoubtedly could be nature of his quiet laugh which followed ment a 
blamed on him. in view of the it was easy to realize that he had been A Species 
fact that he was the official thats, 


representative of the State Con- 
servation Department. 


ND we're willing to take 
on a little more.” he vol- 
unteered. “Unemployment, the 
banking situation, European 
affairs—what have you? If one 
state department can help out 
a little by shoulderin’ respon- 
sibility for what’s wrong, it had 
better go the route and stand 
for everything!” 
Henry asked, “Why so dang- 
ed big-hearted on this particu- 
lar date?” 


“Open up, you rascals! 
law has caught up with you” 






release particular thought, or that 
he had come upon new informa- 
tion, and I asked for it. 

“Come through!” I said. 
“That’s a broad statement for 
you to make, Warden. 
About your regard for 
Henry, I mean. He’s a \ 
serious-minded, _hard- 
working conservation- \ 
ist. Out in pub- 
lic, he’s your 
Depart- 
ment’s most 
loyal sup- 
porter in 


giving the matter of game-farm | 
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the county. 
What’s all the 
chiding about?” 

The Warden had been 
fumbling for his pipe. He filled it 
and touched a match to the stove, 
and in the flare his eyes showed lights of 
high amusement. 

“T realize that,”’ he said. “I know that 
there’s no more earnest citizen in the 
state than Henry. I know he'd fight at 
the drop of the hat for any good conser- 
vation measure, just like, in private, he'd 
go out of his way to insult, traduce and 
besmirch anybody in an official capacity. 
On days like this, I mean. 

“And so while we're shut off from the 
world like we are, and all friends to- 
gether; and while there’s nobody around 
who might not understand just what is in 
the back of my head I’m goin’ to adopt 
Henry’s tactics and overstep myself a 
mite and say that the notion of game 
farming as a means of keepin’ up a sup- 
ply of upland game is about the most 
foolish and wasteful and inefficient a 
method as we've ever tackled.” 

“What?” barked Henry. 

“And then I'll follow it up by sayin’, in 
all seriousness, boys, that I predict ten 
years from now we'll all be agreein’ to 
it.” 

Henry started to laugh. “You don't 
mean that, Oldtimer!” 


“QO help me, from the bottom of my 

heart, and while we're shut off from 
the general public I'll make that state- 
ment again. Rearin’ and releasin’ any 
species of birds that I know of, once 
that species is established, and except 


now and then to help out 

\ breedin’ stock when some local 

r and special condition has re- 

\} duced the population to the 


The game farm is the quick way, but it’s 
temporary and expensive 


The Old Warden on Cover Management 


danger point, is about the most non- 
sensical thing I can call to mind.” 

Henry twisted his line around a cleat. 
“Do you mean to say,” he began, “that 
our pheasant population can stand shoot- 
ing without any help?” 

“No. I’ve got no such idea, Henry. 
But you've been talkin’ about the kind 
of help the ringneck and quail and 
chicken and what-not have had in the 
past, while I’m talkin’ about real help— 
permanent help, you might say. 


” HAT I'm thinkin’ of is cover 

management, somethin’ that’s 
been talked quite a while and which has 
been done but danged little, and that 
only here and there. But enough has been 
done, in enough kinds of ways and 
enough places, to put the seal of doom, 
as the feller says, on the game-farm idea 
as the one best bet for keepin’ up our 
stocks. As I see it, anyhow. 

“I was readin’ two pieces last night. 
The first was in one of these swell maga- 
zines with pictures of millionaires’ homes 
and bench dogs and show horses. It was 
about ruffed grouse, and it certainly 
tickled me. The grouse is doomed, this 
feller said, from Maine to Minnesota. 
Yes, sir; to listen to him you'd think for 
certain the grouse is a goner, and that 
the only thing to do is to raise him in 
captivity and let him out and then bang 
away at him. 

“How wrong he is about the grouse, 










any of us who live in a grouse country 
know. But he did have one sound idea 
which, did he know it, was the key to the 
whole puzzle. That was plantin’ more 
food plants for pats. If he'd thought 
about plantin’ cover and arrangin’ dust- 
ing and nesting places and all the rest, 
he might have seen just how foolish his 
notion was, that you could keep up a 
supply of grouse by just artificial propa- 
gation. 

“The other piece I read was by this 
Professor Howard Wight at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, who has been workin’ 
for five years on pheasant management 
in his state. Five years, mind you, and 
that little book of his, which Michigan 
publishes, has got more sense packed into 
it than anything I've read in a long time. 

“IT know, Henry, you're thinkin’ this 
professor has got long hair and a 
lot of theories. Maybe he has both. —} 
But he shows where, in two years, | 
cover management increased the } 
pheasant population on 
one area 400 per cent, 
while on another loca- 
tion with same soil, same 
conditions, the best the 
state game farm could 
do by puttin’ 
out hand- 
(Continued on 
page 83) 









































OME years back—before the ruffed 
grouse went modern and while he 
still had his good old-fashioned 
habit of exploding within ten feet of 

your cruiser boots—Dan and I used to 
debate the question of which was the 
greater game bird, the grouse or wood- 
cock, and why. 

Dan was an emphatic grouse enthu- 
siast, whereas my own loyalty was equal- 
ly strong on the side of the fine little 
snipe of the uplands. This difference of 
opinion would sometimes enliven our 
days afield, for occasionally an incident 
would occur to strengthen one or the 
other side of the argument 
One such still lurks in my 
memory with particular 
vividness. 

The setting was in a 
corner of a thorn-apple or- 
chard high on an aban- 
doned farm—a stone wall 
obliterated by wild grapes 
and ivy, sumacs so scarlet 
that you could hardly look 
at them, a glitter of pollen 
in the still air, and the 
whole thing ablaze with the 
high brilliance of an Octo- 
ber noon. A grouse took 
us like a stroke of apo- 
plexy while we were won- 
dering where we could find 
a nice rock in the sun on 
which to eat lunch. That 
unorthodox cuss flushed so 
closely under our feet that 
it seemed a wonder we 
hadn't seen him on the 
ground. He streaked down 
the hill right out in the 
open air, scorning the cov- 
er of some tall woods near 
by. 

This bird furnished as 
perfect a _ straightaway 
shot as you would want 
in a lifetime. But it was a 
surprise move—for all I 
know, a purposeful bit of 
strategy. And it worked 


The unexpectedness of the 
thing was our undoing. Far 
too late, four shells blazed 
into the 


empty autumn 
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glitter. Here was one of Dan’s A No. 1, 
top-ranking game birds. 
“Well,” said Dan, looking down 
from his 6 feet 5, or whatever his alti- 
tude is, “have you ever seen such speed 
—such darned unconventional and dar- 
ing tactics—in any of your pretty little 
snipe?” Then he snorted kind of con- 
temptuously, blowing the smoke out of 
his gun. 

There wasn’t much that I could say 
just then. Of course, I had seen fully 
as spectacular stunts performed by the 
woodcock, and so had Dan. And we were 
to see many more of them. But this 
article has set out to be an inquiry into 
the changed modern manners of the 
grouse; so I must resist the temptation 
to relate one or two incidents in which 


Prince had a way of going to birds 
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the woodcock played the leading rdle. 

The perennial debate which Dan and 
I used to carry on was not concerned 
entirely with the relative flight speeds of 
the two principals. Other attributes of 
game fowl came up for analysis and com- 
parison. There was, for instance, the 
question of which bird lay better to the 
dog. In that day—fifteen years ago— 
this was an arguable point. It is not so 
today, for the partridge has, in this re- 
spect, suffered a decided change for the 
Worse. 

My grouse hunting experience has 
been confined to a limited but represen- 
tative area in the Northeastern States, 
and it is only of this territory that I 
can speak. In southern and western New 
York, northern New Jersey, northern 
Pennsylvania and southern 
New England, the grouse 
has made for himself a 
glorious reputation. That 
reputation, I believe, will 
be a long time dying. It is 
going to take a good many 
more disappointments, a 
good many more hunting 
days ruined by the new- 
fangled tactics of the par 
tridge, to convince us 
hard-shelled trampers of 
the uplands that the old 
bird isn’t what he used to 
be. Wild-flushing, nervous 
birds—birds with a strange 
reluctance to hold their 
ground—fill up any day's 
shoot in this present era; 
but these instances of the 
new, inferior temper of 
the grouse are still looked 
upon merely as exceptions 
to the good old rule. 


T is my belief that the 
grouse no longer lies to 
the dog. No matter how 
good your dog, nor how 
careful you are behind 
him, the fair shots you get 
at the grouse today are 
rare and lucky events 1n- 
deed. 

Getting at the reason, oF 
reasons, for this deplorable 
state of affairs is a difficult 
business. I doubt that the 
increase in population 's 
responsible. It is, of course, 
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Nothing to Grouse About 





The grouse are always plentiful around our cabin in Jersey during the closed season 


true that population has jumped in many 
cities and towns of this northeastern 
territory. But in the back country just 
beyond these settled districts things are 
much as they were early in the century. 
In parts of Sussex, Passaic and Morris 
Counties in New Jersey, for instance, 
there is much country where scarcely a 
house has been built in the past twenty- 
five years—where, in fact, because of 
the abandonment of farms, there are 
actually fewer people today than there 
were in the long-gone year of 1907. That 
is where the New Jersey grouse are; that 
is where most of the New Jersey grouse 
were when the Indians knocked them 
out of their evening roosts with bow 
and arrows. Life continues there in a 
slow, sweet Victorian tempo. 


O highways enter these detached and 
somnolent regions. True, you can 
trace out passable roads on the maps of 
the United States Geological Survey, and 
a few knowing grouse hunters penetrate 
the encircling hills each fall. A very few. 
You can tramp these remote hardwood 
ridges and hemlock bottoms all day and 
meet not more than half a dozen hunt- 
ers. The percentage of sportsmen who 
are intelligently seeking the grouse 
seems smaller than ever. 

The yearly increase in license regis- 
trations largely represents an increased 
number of rabbit and pheasant hunt- 
ers. The successful introduction of the 
Pheasant has been a great stimulus to 
the popularity of shooting. But pheas- 
ant hunters, like rabbit hunters, do not 
get very close to real partridge cover. 
Hence the fact that more men are hunt- 
ing over fewer square miles than for- 
merly does not seem to account for the 
changed habits of the grouse. 


Another factor beld responsible for 
the birds’ wildness is a scarcity of cer- 
tain feeds. But this, I think, is a local 
matter. In some sections the grouse used 
to wax fat through the summer on buck- 
wheat fields. Where these crops are no 
longer raised it may be that the grouse 
have acquired a roving and a wilder dis- 
position through the necessity of ranging 
farther for their food. 


TILL another theory cites a sup- 
posed increase in the birds’ natural 
enemies. But even if we grant that great 
horned owls, foxes and other vermin 
have multiplied out of scale, is it not 
likely that such a situation would make 
the grouse less wild, less prone to fly 
at any sign of danger? Itsis significant 
that the natural defense of the grouse is 
to hide, not to fly. His color scheme ren- 
ders him invisible ten feet away so long 
as he remains, as nature intended he 
should, on the ground. It has been his 
habit to rely on this protective coloring 
even against his keen-nosed enemy, the 
fox. 

His reliance on protective coloration, 
coupled with his amazing speed of flight 
when at last that reliance seems no long- 
er safe. has given the ruffed grouse his 
reputation as a game bird. In the light 
of his glorious past, that reputation is 
deserved. What we are witnessing now, 
however, appears nothing less than a 
reversal of grouse nature—a phenomenon 
which any naturalist would call possible 
only through a gradual evolutionary 
change requiring for its completion a 
good many hundred generations. Yet 
this very thing actually happened, and 
became well nigh universal throughout 
the territory with which I am familiar, 
in the space of a few years. 





As long ago as 1921, the men with 
whom I hunted partridge began to talk 
about the great number of birds that 
flushed wild in a day’s shoot. Yet only 
five years prior to that, in 1916, in- 
stances of wild-flushing birds seem to 
have been so rare as not to have merited 
consideration. I allow for the fact that 
on certain days, even in the best of those 
years, most of the birds one flushed 
would get up too far away for a shot. A 
cold day with a blustery northwest wind 
blowing down great clouds of leaves 
would bring about that condition. But 
the next day, coming off calm and frosty, 
would find the grouse roaring up ten feet 
ahead of your setter’s nose. 

In 1916, Dan and I hunted over a good 
many miles of grouse cover in Tomp- 
kins, Tioga and Chemung Counties, New 
York. It was one of my first expeditions 
after the grouse, and I was at the tender 
age which records and retains impres- 
sions. Thus I remember, as if they had 
happened yesterday, one or two episodes 
of that week of hunting. I will give them 
here, merely because they are so sharply 
in contrast to the common run of ex- 
perience at the present time. 


E shot that fall behind a setter 

named Prince, a dog owned by our 
friend Jack Frawley of Ithaca. Prince 
was an effective dog on grouse, as grouse 
were then. He ranged moderately wide; 
if occasionally he got out of sight for a 
few minutes, we would look him up and 
usually find him standing a bird. 

I remember a ravine that was gashed 
deep in the easterly slope of a rugged 
ridge near Caroline, in Tompkins 
County. Rhododendrons and __ laurel 
choked it; hemlocks grew on a slant 
along its edges, (Continued on page 69) 
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The first duty of a woodsman ts 
to safeguard his camp against 
falling trees—a “‘Narrowest 


Escape from Death’’ story 


By JOHN A. LEE 


lllustrated by PAUL BRANSOM 


HAVE been at close grips with a grizzly in the wilds of 

Alaska. I have been caught out in a small boat in a 

raging gale on the broad reaches of Puget Sound. I have 

had some narrow escapes on the high peaks of the Cas- 
cades. But the very nearest I ever came to “going west”’ was 
in connection with the incident I am about to relate. 

Picture a log cabin nestled in a wooded cafion on a moun- 
tain slope. The cabin was of fair size. The canon was perhaps 
twice as wide as the cabin was long, and the firs, hemlocks 
and cedars which grew about the camp scarcely reached to 
the tops of the ridges on either side. The cabin was unparti- 
tioned and unceiled. A stove, bed and table and some boxes 
for chairs were about the only furnishings. The bed was a 
crude affair made by nailing rough posts to the four corners 
of a woven wire frame. Such a cabin and such a setting might 
be noted almost anywhere in the rugged mountain sections 
of the Pacific Coast country. In reality it was a few miles 
out from Bellingham, Washington. 

Ronnie and I were on a deer hunt, and this cabin was our 
lodge. We had used it on previous trips, and more than one 
fine buck had been brought in to that same cabin. The month 
was December. We had expected to find a light fall of snow 
for tracking, but it was deep on the higher levels, and at 
nightfall we returned to the cabin weary and empty-handed. 
After our evening meal we “hit the hay.” 

The longer dimension of the cabin lay east and west, and 
the stove was in the northeast corner. The bed was placed 
with its head against the north wall, and because the weather 
was cold we had drawn it up very close to the stove. 

My side of the bed was next to the stove. In removing 
my clothing I hung my vest on a nail driven into a shelf 
above the bed. In a pocket of the vest was my watch, with 
an old-fashioned link chain attached. I had forgotten to wind 
the watch before turning in, and I remember sitting up in 
bed to do so. I recall furthermore that the vest, as it hung 
on the nail, little more than cleared my face. We had placed 
yur rubber boots near the stove, so that the moisture in them 
would dry out. 

During the night we were aroused by a severe storm. It 
had come up from the south, bringing warmer weather, and 
was what is known in this western country as a chinook. 
The rain was coming down in torrents and making a loud 
patter on the cedar shakes of the roof. 

A gale was sweeping across the mountain. At intervals 
there would come to our ears from the ridges above the 
crash and thud of a falling tree. The forest patriarchs were 
being mowed down, and we could feel the cabin vibrate as 
they crashed to earth. 

These sounds were a bit disconcerting, as can well be 
guessed, and we lay awake for a time discussing our situa- 
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tion. We took assurance from the fact 
that no gusts were striking against 
the cabin, protected as it was by the depth and narrowness 
of the ravine. No windfalls had been observed close by. 
We felt certain, too, that few, if any, of the trees in the 
cahon were getting much pressure from the wind. Indeed, 
we felt very secure and were soon asleep again. 

I was the first to awaken or, to be accurate, begin to do 
so. As the first light of a dark winter’s day began to come 
through the narrow windows of our lodge I returned to a 
state of semi-consciousness. I sensed merely that the day 
was dawning, that the storm still continued and that the 
blankets were very comfortable. 

Just then there came a tremendous crackling and crash 
near by, followed by a succession of heavy jolts and jars. 
There flashed through my mind what was happening. 

On the floor of the ravine to the south and some twenty 
steps away had stood a giant fir. It was at least eight feet 
in diameter—a splendid specimen of Douglas fir, full eighty 
feet of bole without a limb. 

As Ronnie and I had passed this tree the morning before 
on our way up the mountain I noticed the earth at its roots 
to be somewhat disturbed. Knowing well that trees of this 
species, with their great height and shallow root structure, are 
rather easily toppled over by the wind, I had intended to 
examine it more closely upon our return in the evening, but 
this had completely slipped my mind. Neither did we think 
of this particular tree during our discussion of the storm. 


Y observations of the morning had not been called to 

Ronnie’s attention at the time, and somehow they had 

not recurred to me. But no longer were they forgotten. This 

leviathan of the forest, I now felt certain, had come down 

upon the cabin, spelling finis for both of us. It was too late, 

I realized, for any effort at escape. We would be killed like 
rats under a deadfall. 

I have often read of the mental impressions of those faced 
with sudden death—that in the few seconds given them the 
whole course of their lives passes in review. I think this is 
mostly bosh. Man is like any other animal in such a situation, 
and the animal instinct of self-preservation is what comes 
to the fore. At any rate, this was so with me. 

I had time for just one impulsive movement. I grasped 
the blankets, pulled them tightly about my head and steeled 
my nerves to take it—literally on the chin. But much to my 
surprise, I felt no crushing blow. Instead there was a sensa- 
tion of being catapulted through the air. 

When all noise and movement had ceased and I picked 
myself up from where I had fallen, I could scarcely believe 
I had escaped. Yet I could feel no injury and had full use 
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Fate’s Whim 





Clinging to the jagged end of 
the tree and suspended in the 
air were our bed and blankets 


of my arms and legs. But Ronnie—what of him? Could it 
be that he also had come out of it unscathed? 

In the semi-darkness I did not see my partner at first, and 
it was with a feeling of utmost dread that I peered about 
in search of him. I had even begun to picture the sad scene 
at his home when I should trudge back alone and make my 
report. But just behind me he stood, with an expression on 
his face I shall never forget. He was looking at me with eyes 
as big as saucers, trying to sense his surroundings. He had 
been fast asleep when the crash came, and he did not realize, 
as I did, the cause of it all. Apparently he also was unhurt, 
though it developed later that he had a sprained ankle. 

Sure enough, the big tree had fallen. But it had not struck 
the cabin. Had it done so, this account would not have been 
written. It had cleared the west end of the cabin by a scant 
six inches. So close was it lying to that end wall that a man 
could not have squeezed between it and the wall. Had it 
dropped a foot to the right, it would have smashed the cabin 
as flat as a pancake. 

But what the big tree had failed to do directly it came 
near doing by indirection. The fact that the cabin had been 
built of logs was all that had saved us. Even then it was 
a close squeak. 

A few feet to the west of the west end of the cabin had 
stood a much smaller tree. It had not stood erect but with 
a decided slant toward the cabin. This tree was long and 
slender, clear of limbs for forty feet or more. and had a 
diameter at its base of perhaps eighteen inches. The big tree, 
falling with the tremendous momentum produced by its great 
height and many tons of weight, had struck this smaller tree 
a glancing blow and hurled it across the full length of the 
cabin. It had landed just inside and parallel to the north 
side wall—directly above our bed. 

After crashing through the roof and meeting the resistance 
of the two end walls, the tree had broken into three pieces. The 
middle section, ten feet or so in length, was entirely within 
the cabin but in the part farthest from our bed. The long 
top section was resting across the east end wall—near where 
the stove had stood. The part bearing the limbs was lying 
upon the ground outside the cabin, while its splintered end 
was projecting through the broken rafters of the roof di- 







rectly above where our bed had been. Clinging to this jagged 
end and suspended in the air were our bed and blankets. With 
such force had the tree struck the two end walls that both 
walls were cut a foot or more. 

The interior of the cabin was a mess. The stove was 
smashed to smithereens. The floor was torn up, exposing 
the earth beneath. Our food was scattered about, and the 
rain was pouring down upon it. 


I took us a little time to reconstruct all that had happened 

The problem was a baffling one in some respects until 
we had pieced together the separate bits of evidence. But in 
searching for and recovering our various belongings, the 
causes of the complexity of results observed and their time 
sequence gradually unfolded. 

My vest and watch were discovered in a hole in the ground 
beneath where the stove and bed had stood. This hole was a 
sort of furrow, a foot or so deep and three or four feet long. 
The vest had been driven into the soft earth and almost cut 
in two. The watch had stopped, though the case was not 
badly jammed. The chain was broken and some of the links 
were gone. 

In order to extricate our blankets from the tangle of tree 
and broken rafters, it became necessary to climb up to where 
the slivered end of the tree was projecting on a slant through 
what had once been the roof. With the evidence already in 
hand, we were not at all surprised to find the jagged end of 
this tree section jammed full of fresh earth. In this earth we 
also found the missing links of my watch chain. 

All was now made plain. It was this top section, coming 
down endwise after being severed from the rest of the tree, 
that had smashed the stove. It was this section too, plough- 
ing back in the soft earth after passing through the stove 
and floor, that had torn up the floor. After doing all this 
damage, it had again toppled outward and. acting like a 
teeter-board upon the end wall as a fulcrum, had brought its 
jagged end up under our bed and tossed us out at the foot 

But what about the vest and (Continued on page 64) 
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OR many years I have been much 
interested in the study of all preda- 
tors, particularly the crow. During 
these years I have collected some 
data which I think should be of interest 
to all sportsmen who have at heart the 
conservation of our game. 

In this big country of ours we have 
three classes of hunters. One class has 
no interest whatever in conservation; to 
kill all the game legally, or illegally, and 
let the other fellow pay for conservation 
is their one and only program. Another 
class obeys all game laws, but is indif- 
ferent to any and all appeals for conser- 
vation, however meritorious or neces- 
sary such appeals for money and moral 
support may be. Fortunately, however. 
we have still a third class—the real 
sportsmen who obey all game laws and 
give their time, money and moral sup- 
port to every worthy effort made in the 
interest of our game. 

The study of predators scattered over 
so large a country as the United States 
is a very complex one, and very few of 
us know enough on this subject to qual- 
ify as a safe and sane authority. Prob- 
ably in no other branch of natural history 
are we so ignorant as in the control of 
the different animals, birds and reptiles 
that are destructive to our game. 

Let us take, for example, the hawk. 
Fortunately, or unfortunately, we have 
a number of different kinds of hawks, 
some of which, we are told, have habits 
so destructive when compared with their 
good qualities that it would be well for 
the hunter to kill every one that comes 
his way. There are other kinds which, 
while destructive to our game, also de- 
stroy rodents and other 
pests, which makes them. 
a blessing as well as a 
curse. This may also be 
said of certain snakes 
and turtles and fur-bear- 
ing animals which, while 
destroying much game, 
have so great a commer- 
cial value as food and 
fur that it would be un- 
wise to exterminate them 

Other predators have 
so much of the bad 
charged to their account 
and so little of the good 
that we are led to believe 
we should do well to ex- 
terminate them. In this 
there are wolves, 
wildcats, coyotes, moun- 
tain lions and, in many 
parts of our country, the 
prowling house cat and, 
above all, the crow, 
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‘The Gyreatest Hnemy 


Every man’s hand is against the crow, and yet his tribe increases 


By ‘VOM TURPIN 


I am not prepared to say that the 
predatory nature of the crow is being 
developed as the years go by, but I do 
know that our farmers are entering many 
complaints, which were unheard of some 
years ago. All my life I have heard the 
crow abused for pulling up young corn 
and destroying melon patches; but not 
until several years ago did I hear such 
astounding statements as are common 
today. I am taking the liberty of quoting 
from a letter written by one of the out- 
standing attorneys and_ enthusiastic 
sportsmen of Kentucky. This gentleman 
can prove the statements he has made, 
and I can furnish any doubting Thomas 
with his name and address. Certain para- 
graphs of his letter follow: 

“T have seen crows attack young rab- 
bits. When they catch sight of a small 
rabbit, they become electrified in their 
determination to catch it. I recall see- 
ing two crows kill a young rabbit last 
summer. They dove with terrific fierce- 
ness and rapidity into the grass, bounced 
out and dove down again. Finally they 
succeeded in killing it. 

“One of our large landowners told me 
of finding as many as a dozen quail nests 
destroyed in his meadows. He _ had 
noticed the crows very active in these 
fields. A number of my farmer friends 
have told me that they have lost as 
many as ten to twenty young lambs 
that were blinded by the attacks of these 
birds; that when the young lambs come 
in the early morning hour, and are barely 
able to stand upon their legs, the crows 
would peck their eyes out. 

“They will also alight some twenty or 
thirty yards away from an old hen and 


A man who can use a call gets both crows and real sport 


her brood and quietly walk up until they 
get into the brood, the old hen not re- 
senting their approach. When the chick- 
ens are around them, they will grab one 
up and fly away without even disturbing 
the mother of the brood. The hawk 
strikes terror in the barnyard as it 
swoops on driving wings, and every hen 
and turkey within a quarter of a mile 
gives a note of warning and hurries the 
brood to cover. In my opinion, the crow 
is a far more destructive bird to young 
chickens, turkeys and young ducklings 
than any of the hawk family, and woe 
unto any of the nests filled with eggs 
that are deposited at any distance from 
the farmhouse.” 

The last statement that the crow is 
more destructive to barnyard fowls than 
the hawk is supported by many farmers, 
for the reason that the crow devours 
every egg that turkey, duck or hen 
leaves in the nest that is in any way 
exposed, which, however, would not be 
in any danger from hawks. One rarely 
meets with a farmer, however cranky 
he may be about a hunter's shooting on 
his farm, who is not more than willing 
for any stranger to kill every crow he 
can find on his land. I have yet to find 
a farmer who objects to having crows 
shot because of the claim that they de- 
stroy insects and other pests. 


F the damage done by the crow were 

no greater over the country than what 
we suffer in Tennessee and Kentucky, 
we might make our indictment of this 
black bandit a little less severe; but we 
must take into consideration the much 
greater damage done in the Northern 
States and in Canada, 
where crows collect in 
countless thousands dur- 
ing the nesting season of 
our waterfowl. Every re- 
port that I have from the 
Northern States and from 
Canada agrees with the 
often quoted statement 
alleged to have been 
made by Jack Miner: 
that the crow destroys 
more ducks than the 
combined hunters of 
Canada and the United 
States. This statement 
would seem so incredible 
to me that I should be 
raising the question were 
it not for many state- 
ments, just as_ strong, 
which I now have before 
me in reports recently 
received from Canada. 

I wish every reader of 
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this article would give serious study to 
the following excerpt from a letter re- 
ceived from Finlander, Saskatchewan. 

“T have followed destruction to ducks’ 
nests by crows in this particular dis- 
trict for twenty-two seasons, and I can 
truthfully say that conditions are be- 
coming worse from year to year. Years 
ago quite a percentage of ducks got by 
and came off with their young. As an 
example, I would say that twenty years 
ago not more than 15 per cent of nests 
were destroyed. Especially during the 
past ten years, conditions have grown 
worse. I believe that last season we lost 
35 per cent of our birds through destruc- 
tion by crows. Practically the same con- 
ditions exist all over the prairie-nesting 
area, and the destruction annually runs 
into hundreds of thousands of birds.”’ 

I have before me letters from the 
game departments of a majority of the 
states where waterfowl breed. These re- 
ports are unanimous in their condemna- 
tion of the crow and the urgent need of 
concerted action on the part of our 
sportsmen to bring this predator under 
control. As to the various means of doing 
this, I shall pass from such methods as 
the use of poison or traps to that of 
hunting the crow, which should have a 
greater appeal, since the element of sport 
enters into the game, as well as the more 
practical one of conservation. 


N some of the Northern States, many 

gunners have great sport in locating a 
roost and shooting the birds as they fly 
in during the late afternoon or leave 
early in the morning. It not infrequently 
happens that several thousand crows will 
come together at one of these roosting 
places. My experience in crow hunting, 
however, has had to do with the more 
Popular sport of bringing them within 
shotgun range by imitating their calls. 

I know of no other bird that is so 
easily called as the crow. His language 
1S quickly memorized, and less skill is 
heeded to master the few calls that 
are necessary than is required for the 
calling of any other bird I have ever 
hunted. In addition to the use of a good 
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A decoy set like this on a crow flight means real sport 


crow call, place a few profile decoys 
together with the first crow killed, in 
trees or on the ground near the shooter. 

Whether decoys are used or not, it is 
essential in successful crow hunting, just 
as it is in successful duck, goose or 
turkey hunting, that the caller be in a 
blind or in cover that will prevent the 
sharp eye of the crow from detecting 
his presence. The least suspicious thing, 
such as a shining gun barrel or con- 
spicuous clothing, will interfere greatly 
with success. To complete his equipment, 
the hunter should have a stuffed owl or, 
better still, a mechanical owl that will 
flap his wings. The owl should be placed 
on the limb of a dead tree within range 
of the hunter’s blind. The ideal shooting, 
so far as I am concerned, is done with a 
.22 rifle equipped with silencer and tele- 
scope sight and using the latest long- 
range cartridge. If a shotgun is used, 
one should not shoot the first crow that 
comes, but should wait until his excited 
cawing has called in a number of others. 

In addition to imitating the crow’s 
language, the hunter who would ac- 
quire the very last thing if crow calling 
should learn to imitate the hooting of 
the great horned owl. I know of no owl 
call on the market, but with practice the 
hunter can turn the trick with wonder- 
ful success without the aid of any device. 
I often hear expert crow hunters say that 
nothing will so excite a hawk or a crow 
as the hooting of a horned owl. 

If the hunter cannot secure a mechan- 
ical owl or a stuffed hawk or owl, a house 
cat tied to the limb of a dead tree in a 
field will make a very good substitute. 
However, he will find that a cat is not 
so easily secured to a limb, nor will it 
remain there so patiently as a stuffed 
owl. As soon as one crow has seen the 
cat he will begin such a rounde of ex- 
cited calling that every crow within the 
radius of a mile or two will come to see 
what it is all about. 

A very fascinating feature of crow 
hunting lies in the fact that it is at its 
best during the closed season, when the 
shooting of game is not allowed. 

Three years ago, while at Mason City, 





Iowa, I had the pleasure of hunting with 
Walter Thompson and other sportsmen 
there. Mr. Thompson is an expert in the 
use of the crow call. Our plan was to 
drive along the country roads until we 
saw crows in some near-by field. Great 
care was taken in getting from the car 
and secreting ourselves in cover at the 
side of the road, after which one of our 
party drove the car some three hundred 
yards farther on. In nearly every in- 
stance, Mr. Thompason’s expert use of 
the call brought the crows within range. 


HILE duck shooting on some of 

our lakes and streams near the 
Mississippi River, one can easily call 
crows within range when there is a lull 
in the flight. If every hunter would do 
his part in exterminating crows, we 
should no doubt see an unbelievable in- 
crease in the ducks. 

I recently received a lengthy com- 
munication from the office of Jack 
Miner at Kingsville, Ontario. Among 
other interesting statements, I find his 
estimate of the number of crows today 
to be ten times greater than it was 
thirty years ago. This almost unbeliev- 
able increase he attributes to the exter- 
mination of the raven, the one great 
enemy of the crow, which forty years ago 
in Canada was numerous but has since 
been exterminated by poisoned bait put 
out by the great army of trappers. The 
raven held the crow in check by the 
same destructive method now used by 
the crow, which eats the eggs of ducks, 
robins, doves and other game birds. 

Mr. Miner’s statement that he has 
seen more than 100,000 crows in less 
than an hour’s travel from Windsor to 
Cheatham, Ontario, a distance of about 
fifty miles, is consistent with all other re- 
ports I have received from different 
parts of Canada as to the unbelievable 
increase of crows. If you will communi- 
cate with Mr. Miner and other conserva- 
tionists living in the Canadian provinces, 
you will be so impressed with the destruc- 
tive work of the crow that you will get 
busy with trap, gun or any other method 
that will hold these bandits in check. 
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Frank H. Mayer today, at the age of 83 


HERE were two ways of hunting the buffalo. One of 
these was the professional way, the way we runners 
who were in it for the money followed, while the other 
was the sporting way. The first we called the “stand 
nethod” and the second the “running method.” And I think 
es describe them 
de rst ind why the st ind method worked so well you 
something about buffalo habits. The buffalo was 


1 very stupid animal, the most helpless of our game animals 





provided him with almost no protective equipment 
His eyesight was poor, his hearing not much better, his scent 

Ity. He had the disposition, quoting Stevenson, “of a 
ne sheep nd he could not or would not fight. The pic- 
tures you see of wounded buffalo turned on the hunter are 
pure bunk. The buffalo’s one idea of protecting himself was 
to run, run, run. And he did it at the slightest provocation 





even when there was no provocation at all 
You may have read of buffalo stampedes. Almost anything 
could I ( l have seen an old cow, placidly grazing, 


iddenly take it into her head that she 
was afraid of something. She would start 
to run. Immediately several thousand 

yuld be running with her 
—they didn’t know why; they didn't 


Along with defenselessness the buffalo 
d a peculiar herd instinct that made it 





| S 
for a n who knew how, to slay 
Do you re ber reading about 
lo herds millions strong, under the 


illant, courageous 
ull ] hope you didn't believe it No 
herd ever numbered over two 





indred s, and a herd usually con- 

tained good many less, usually from 
three O y or SIXtyv head 

In these small herds the buffalo trav- 

l i ttered over the plains 

each one separate and apart from 

( Whenever they stam- 

peded, they came together and were, while 

the st Ie de laste d one vast solid herd 

Bu yuld separate when the fright 


ryasse nto their peculiar herd groups 











RUNNING 


An old-timer tells of the days of the buffal 
PART II 


Keep in mind those small herds. They were important in 
hunting; in fact, they formed the basis of our attack. At the 
head .of each herd was its leader. But this leader wasn’t a 
courageous bull, ready to whip the universe. It was not a bull 
at all, but a wise old cow. 

A white man once studied buffalo habits and conceived the 
idea of hunting the beasts by the herd and not by the in- 
dividual. Knowing that the herd kept together at all times, 
he figured that a man who concealed himself within rifle shot 
could kill the entire bunch, then go on to the next, then to 
the next, and so on. Simple, wasn’t it? And it was just as 
deadly on the plains as in camp-fire theory. All a man needed 
to know was how to work the herds, and he was sure of 
almost perfect results. 

So what we did was to single out our herd, conceal our- 
selves two or three hundred yards away, and commence 
shooting. It wasn’t hard. 

Some writers have said that we selected our first victim 
and shot him dead. We did nothing of the kind. We pur- 
posely wounded the first animal, the leader if we could spot 
her, by a lung shot. We knew buffalo habits; knew that the 
remaining members of the herd, smelling blood, would lose 
their heads completely. That is what happened. Instead of 
running they would begin what we called “milling.” They 
would nervously smell the wounded animal, then hook her 
with their horns, then smell her again, bewildered, not know- 
ing what to do or which way to go. And from our conceal- 
ment we shot them down deliberately, one right after an- 
other. Sporting? I guess not. There never was any sport, 
thrill nor adventure in shooting buffalo. 


\ HEN animals were plentiful, we shot only cows. Their 
‘Y hides brought twice as much as the hides of bulls. 
which were thicker, coarser, heavier and unevenly haired 
Later on, when buff became scarce, we took them as they 
came, and were glad to get bulls, cows, heifers or calves 
The summer kills—animals we took in June, July, August 
—were short-haired and best for clothing, tents and bags 
Winter kills were used for bedding and overcoats. The 
robe skins were those of heifers which had been taken in 
late fall or early winter. 

The particular prize of runners was a hide known as a 
silk.” Such hides had very long, silky, soft hair. They were 


The author's “Special Old Reliable” Sharps, or “Sharps Buffalo” .45-120-550 
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BUFF 


By FRANK H. MAYER 
As told to CHARLES B. ROTH 


so rare that in handling thousands of hides I counted only 
ninety-odd silks. 

Whenever a runner was lucky enough to get a silk, he 
made the buyer pay plenty for it. Silks were worth from 
five to ten times what ordinary hides were. I sold many for 
as much as $50. 

I have worked hundreds of stands by the methods I have 
just described, without losing a single animal I wanted. Only 
when I crawled too close, to within two hundred yards or 
less, did I fail. Then the heavy report of my Sharps would 
sometimes wake up the survivors, and they would stampede, 
and on such occasions, as Mark Twain said, a deaf person 
could have heard me think. 


HEN the runner had worked his herd, he went to the 

second, then to the third, until he had secured the 
number of animals he wanted. The number of animals he 
could take at a stand varied, some herds being larger than 
others. My largest stand numbered 59. But Billy Dixon, a 
famous runner, once took 120 hides without moving his rest 
sticks. And Colonel Dodge told me of counting 112 car- 
casses within a space of two hundred yards. Bob McRae 
once worked a stand of 54 buff and took 54 hides with 54 
cartridges. I didn’t do quite that well when I made my run 
of 59, for I used 62 cartridges. 

We never killed all the buffalo we could, but only as many 
as our skinners could handle. Every outfit had its quota, 
determined by the ambition and the number of skinners. My 
own regular quota was 25, but on days when my men were 
in good fettle, not tired, I sometimes ran this up as high as 
50 or 60. When we reached our quota, we stopped shooting, 
no matter how plentiful the buff were. Killing more than we 
could use would waste buff, which wasn’t important, but 
wasting ammunition was important. 

Has your idea that buffalo running was a pleasant, a safe, 
an enjoyable job changed since reading what I’ve had to say 
about it? All that I ever got out of the business was plenty 
of hard, dirty work. One or two seascns were enough for 
most men. But I wasn’t so wise as thy were—I kept right 
on. I wonder why I did. 

Every day was about the same. Long before daylight I 
would have breakfast, then set out alone on my horse for my 
herd. I had scouted ahead; so I knew about where my game 


The most stupid and most defenseless of all game animals 








Frank Mayer at Dodge City in 1874 


would be. Before it was light enough to shoot I could see the 
dim outlines of the animals, quietly cropping the grass or 
lying down. I would maneuver to get them into a gully if I 
could. And then I set my sticks at least 300 yards away, 
seeking some kind of protection from which to shoot—soap- 
weeds, a buffalo wallow to hide in, tall grass. 


AS soon as dawn came I started in. Before I fired my first 
round I coolly estimated how many animals my skinners 
could care for that day. That many cartridges, plus three or 
four extra, I withdrew from my belt and spread out on the 
ground in front of me. When they were used up, I quit. My 
favorite holds were the neck and the heart, and whenever I 
hit a buffalo in those places I didn’t have to look to see if 
he stayed down. 

The three or four extra cartridges? Well, they were there 
for a use more important than buffalo. Remember I told 
you that Indians were around us always? Those cartridges 
wert Indian cartridges, and I wanted them handy in case I 
should have need for them. I did need them—twice. About 

those two incidents I shall tell presently. 

As soon as I got back to camp we 
would move everything to the scene of 
the kill. And while the skinners grum- 
blingly went to work I rested. I touch a 
skinning-knife? Not much! We had caste 
on the buffalo range—and I was a run- 
ner, not a skinner. 

Harder than actual shooting was find- 
ing buff to shoot. You might think that, 
with millions of the beasts on the plains, 
we could sit in camp and shoot our 
quotas. But the range, you know, was 
five hundred miles wide and fifteen hun- 
dred miles long. And you know that you 
could lose a lot of buffalo in a territory 
of that size. 

The buffalo lived on a peculiar grass 
that carpeted the plains. To this day it 
is called buffalo grass, but the plow 
treated the grass as ruthlessly as the 
Sharps did the buff, and there isn’t much 
left. In the spring the herds would begin 
working northward. to escape the hot 

" Southern plains summers. This they con- 
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tinued until early fall, when they turned 
tail and went southward to escape the 
rigors of Northern winter weather. They 


were continuously migrating—that is, 
they simply were “‘follering the feed,” as 
we runners used to put it. 

We hunted along the courses of the 
streams. My hunting-ground took in nine 
rivers: the Brazos, the Red, the Cimar- 
ron, the Canadian, the Arkansas, the 
Solomon, the Republican, the Platte and 
the Niobrara. Study these rivers on your 
map today, and you will find them lined 
with the names of prosperous, thriving 
towns. But not in those days. Then there 
were a few frontier villages, and that 
was all. We didn’t know it, but we were 
opening the way for the cattleman and 
later for the nester. 

Skinning was dirty, disagreeable, la- 
borious, uninspiring work. There was 
once a lazy skinner who tried to make 
it easy by driving a heavy iron picket-pin 
through the animal’s head, anchoring it 
to the ground, hitching a team to the skin 
and yanking it off. This worked—some- 
times. And sometimes it tore the hide 
in two. 

We tried it for a few days in our out- 
fit, and then I told my boys that here- 
after we were going to hand-skin every 
buffalo we killed, and we did. Careful 
skinning is one reason why I always com- 
manded top prices for my hides. 


ARING for the hides was simple. All 

we did was to peg them out, flesh 
side up, around camp. In a few days they 
dried, and we rolled them lengthwise in 
lots of ten, tied them into a bale, loaded 
20 to 35 bales, weighing from 6,000 to 
9,000 pounds, into the big wagon, and 
drove to market. 

Marketing was no problem at all. Buy- 
ers at every frontier town offered cash 
for hides. I sold mine wherever I hap- 
pened to be—Dodge City, Denver, Lara- 
mie City. Because of the care I gave 
them my hides were premium stuff. 
Knowing this, the buyers trusted me, 
and my hide-selling activities were al- 
ways pleasant and satisfactory. 

During the latter years of buffalo run- 
ning there was a market for meat as well 
as for hides, buyers taking the whole 
animal with the hide on. I made more 
from meat and tongues and heads for 
several years than I made from hides. 
For meat I received as high as 4 cents a 
pound, but the usual price was around 
2'% cents. Smoked and packed in large 
barrels, buffalo tongues brought 25 cents 
apiece or more. I once sold a lot at 50 
cents. An agent for the Carlton Club of 
London bought them, paying me $500 
for 1,000 tongues. 

But though I sold thousands of pounds 
of buffalo meat, I never did know why 
anybody bought it. Not to eat, I hope. 
Buffalo meat was tough, stringy, taste- 
less. We runners never touched it unless 
we had to. We lived on store grub on the 
buffalo range—on the bacon, salt pork, 
beans, wheat bread and coffee of the 
frontier. When we wanted fresh meat, we 
ate deer or elk or antelope. 

A little while ago I mentioned the 
running method of hunting buff. From 
the name you can surmise what it was— 
running the game down on _ horseback 
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Field & Stream 
and shooting it with a short rifle or a 
heavy revolver. 

Short-legged as he was, the buffalo 
could run about two-thirds as fast as a 
good American horse. You could easily 
get alongside the animal and shoot it at 
a range of two or three feet. When you 
tried running for the first time, you 
found the chase exhilarating, exciting. 
That passed, and running buffalo soon 
became just about as thrilling as roping 
calves or playing checkers. 


T wasn’t dangerous, as some writers 

have tried to make you believe. The 
only hazard was the roughness of the 
ground and the dust stirred up by the 
running herds, which made your horse’s 
footing uncertain. If your horse ever 
dropped into a badger hole, then you got 
the adventure you wanted. 

I remember that once this happened 
to McRae. He was a fine horseman and 
had no difficulty in making running kills. 
On this day he was having exceptional 
luck. Selecting a fat heifer for his next 
shot, he pursued her, caught her, drew 
up alongside and leaned over to fire with 











This is a photograph of the author’s first hunt- 
ing license, the original of which is still in his 
possession. It is a piece of tanned buckskin 9 x 12 
inches in size. The license was issued to him by 
Medicine Arrow, Cheyenne medicine man, chief 
and original racketeer. 

The legend is as follows: 

Medicine Arrow permits the author to hunt as 
far south of the Republican River as a horse can 
run in 3 days. Medicine Arrow’s people are to 
receive all the meat, but the author is to retain the 
hides and all other game killed (notice the heads 
of deer, antelope and bear and flying bird). As a 
bonus, Medicine Arrow is to receive 10 silver 
dollars and 6 blankets. The permit is to run for 
6 months. It is signed by the two parties con- 
cerned, Medicine Arrow signing with a picture of 
the arrow from which he took his name and the 
author’s signature being a picture of his Sharps 
rifle with its rest sticks and its full-length tele- 
scope. 

Medicine Arrow didn’t own the buffalo he 
signed away. That was his racket. But the author 
paid him a bonus because the squaws in calling for 
the meat also helped with the skinning. Besides, 
Medicine Arrow was influential; there was no use 
in fighting him when peace could be bought for 
10 dollars and 6 blankets. 


his heavy Colt. Just then his horse 
stepped into a hole, stumbled and fell, 
throwing McRae over its head, right into 
that rushing herd. 

McRae was born lucky. Instead of 


landing on the ground, where he would 
have been trampled to pieces, he fell right 
on the back of that heifer, straddle- 
legged. He held on and rode the buffalo 
out of the stampeding herd until he 
could slide off in safety. A close call. 

I haven’t said very much so far about 
Indians, but that is not because they 
didn’t play a large part in our lives on 
the range. They did. You cannot disas- 
sociate the Indian and the buffalo, nor 
the runner and the Indian. We hunted 
the buffalo, and the Indian hunted us, 
The Indian menace was prevalent al- 
ways, and we had to fight for our lives 
and our places on the range. That we 
fought well is the only reason why some 
of us are still here. 

A great deal of sentiment has been 
wasted about the Indian. Writers have 
told glowing stories of his resentment 
toward the white invaders who came to 
kill his buffalo. Resenting anything that 
didn’t contribute to his greed and his 
graft came easy and natural to the In- 
dian. He was a born resenter. But he 
didn’t try to kill us to stop the slaughter 
of the buffalo; he killed us to get what 
we had—our rifles, our horses, our 
scalps. The Indian assisted in annihilat- 
ing the buffalo by turning hide-hunter 
himself, selling his hides for a pittance 
and killing all the buffalo he could pos- 
sibly kill. For diversion he killed all the 
runners he could. But he didn’t kill 
many. We learned how to take care of 
ourselves—we had to. 

With the exception of the Pawnees 
and the Crows, who were “good” In- 
dians, we had to be on the lookout for 
them all. In the southern areas of buffalo 
land we ran into Apaches and Coman- 
ches, two terrible tribes, ready to kill, 
to rob, to steal; up north we had the 
Sioux and the Blackfeet, treacherous 
foes, hard fighters; and in between were 
the Cheyennes, the Arapahoes and many 
lesser tribes, all eager to give us trouble. 


HEY killed some runners, of course. 

An unwary or an inexperienced man 
would take to the range, Indians would 
bushwhack him—and weeks later we 
would find his mutilated body or dis- 
cover some Indian with his rifle or wear- 
ing his clothes. 

Only twice was I bushwhacked, escap- 
ing both times by the grace of my pro- 
verbial luck, which so far has held for 
83 years. 

The first episode was funny. I was 
working a stand in the Cimarron Bot- 
toms when some premonition made me 
turn. I made out five stealthy forms 
creeping through the brush. Swinging 
around, I took swift aim at the nearest 
of these forms, not over 150 yards away, 
fired and missed. They all hunted cover 
in a little depression. 

Only one rounded patch of brown, 
sticking up from behind a low soapweed, 
was in sight. This I knew was a humble 
part of some Indian’s anatomy; so I took 
careful aim at it and let go. The result 
was hilarious. Up came the rest of the 
Indian as if blown by a mine. He jum 
so high that I couldn’t shoot again for 
laughing. Then he lit right out in high 
across the prairie, with the four others 
following. (Continued on page 6) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


Two new world’ 


N July 16, 1924, Ellig A. Seglem 
caught a 42'%-pound lake trout 
off Isle Royale, Michigan. It 
measured 44 inches in length 

and 29 inches in girth—and established 
a new world’s record for the largest fish 
of that species taken on rod and reel. 

Practically every year since then, 
lakers weighing between 35 and 40 


Captain Bennett and his world’s-record- 
breaking lake trout 


pounds have been entered in the Field 
& Stream Annual Prize Fishing Con- 
tests—but no world’s-record breakers. 
Not until June 4 of last year was such 
a fish taken. On that day, Roy Wegelius 
caught a 43-pound laker off Devil’s 
Island, Lake Superior, Wisconsin. It 
took almost nine years for someone to 
top the previous title-holder by half a 
pound! This seems especially strange, 
since it is a well-known fact that trout 
weighing up to 80 pounds have been 
taken in commercial fishermen’s nets in 
some of the Canadian lakes and also in 
the Great Lakes. 

Evidently, Capt. Edmund W. Bennett 
of Buffalo, New York, seemed to feel the 
same way about it and so decided to add 
a fair margin of profit to the weight of 
the 1924 record holder. Consequently, 
on September 24, 1933, he got busy and 
caught a 48-pounder in Lake Pytonga, 
near Gracefield, Quebec. Wouldn't you 
just hate to tie into an old gentleman 
like this fellow! Note the decidedly 
aldermanic proportions of the venerable 





s-record lake trout were entered in the 


By SETH BRIGGS 


codger in the accompanying photograph. 
His measurements were 46% inches in 
length and 32 inches in girth. I don’t 
know who made the calculations or on 
what they were based, but it has been 
estimated that this fish was 35 years old 
at the time he was caught. I do not doubt 
it in the least. 

It is undoubtedly because of the very 
deep water in which the great majority 
of these huge lakers are found that more 
of them are not caught by means of 
angling. It is thought that Captain Ben- 
nett’s fish was almost one hundred feet 
below the surface at the time he struck 
the lure. Depths of this sort make the 
use of almost any sort of tackle consist- 
ing of rod and reel all but impractical. 
No doubt, the real big boys, weighing 
from 60 to 80 pounds, are down even 
deeper than that. If so, how could one 
get to them without some sort of dredg- 
ing apparatus? 

Of course, Captain Bennett had to use 
a copper line, but he seemed to get 
plenty of kick out of landing the fish 
because of the resiliency of the steel rod 
which he used—a True Temper made by 
the American Fork and Hoe Co. The 
reel was a Pflueger, manufactured by the 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. The lucky lure was 
also a Pflueger product—the well-known 
McMurray spoon, size 5/0. 


E will let the Captain tell you 
his story: 

“The boat from which I fished was a 
rowboat equipped with an outboard 
motor. The motor worked perfectly, and 
I could slow it down to just the right 
speed for trolling. 

“After a couple of hours of fishing I 
caught two rather nice lakers weighing 
12 and 14 pounds, respectively. I re- 
marked to my guide that these fish did 
not seem to put up very much of a 
scrap. They sort of felt as though I were 
pulling in a couple of logs. 

“No sooner had I made this remark 
than I struck something that felt like 
the bottom of the lake. I told the guide 
that I was snagged and that he had 
better shut off the motor. Then I began 
to reel in. All of a sudden my line started 
to run out and I could not stop it. After 
about fifty feet had shot off the spool, 
I began to reel in again. When I had 
won back about twenty-five feet, the fish 
decided it was time to make a run in 
the opposite direction, and again out 
would go another twenty-five or fifty feet 
of my line. 

“This kept up for more than an hour 
and a quarter. At times my rod was bent 
practically double. 

“Finally, I managed to work the laker 
alongside of the boat. The guide gaffed 
him and dragged him over the gunwales. 
After he was in the boat, he still showed 
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lots of fight and energy. We had to sit 
right on him to keep him from jumping 
overboard. In a few moments we had his 
throat cut—and that was that! 

““*Let’s have a smoke,’ I said to my 
guide. ‘I don’t care whether I catch an- 
other fish today or not.’ 

“It was after dark when we got back 
to camp, and everybody was down at the 
landing with lanterns and flash-lights to 
see my fish. It is funny how news travels 
in the woods. They all knew I had a big 
laker long before I arrived. I guess some 
of them had seen the fight going on. 

“We packed the fish in ice and brought 
it back to Buffalo with us and had it 
mounted. 

“T wish I had caught the one that got 
away!” 


What a man! And yet how natural and 


human it is to want something bigger 
and better than what one has! I'll bet 
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Mr. Wegelius and his second-prize laker 


everyone who read Captain Bennett’s 
last sentence said to himself, “Believe 
me, I'd be satisfied for the rest of my 
life with a 48-pounder!” But I'll be 
darned if you would—and you know it! 

Anyway, here’s hoping that the Cap- 
tain will go out next summer and get 
the big one that got away from him. In 
the meantime, Fretp & StrEAM is proud 
of his achieve- (Continued on page 71) 
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FISHING FOR STEELHEADS 
By H. L. Betten 


anadromous 
say, it runs up 


HE steelhead is an 

trout—that is to 

the rivers to spawn, from salt 

wafer. It is essentially a migratory 
fish and, when long deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to reach the ocean, ceases to be a 
steelhead in the proper acceptance of the 
term, regardless of its origin. 

Considerable confusion has existed, 
even among ichthyologists, as to the origin 
of the steelhead. Early authorities de- 
clared it to be a species of Pacific salmon. 
Later it was identified as a trout, Sa/mo 
gairdnert. Eventually it was declared to 
be a sea-run rainbow of the species Salmo 
irideus. Also, in conversations which I 
had with Dr. David Starr Jordan, he 
stated that all sea-run Pacific trout took 
on a steelhead form. Finally, Dr. J. O. 
Snyder determined that the 
steelheads of the Klamath Riv- 
er in northern California were 
derived from both Salmo iri- 
deus, which is the coastal rain- 
bow, and the anadromous cut- 
throat trout. 

Whatever its origin, the 
steelhead, after its long sojourn 
in the ocean, returns to its 
natal stream with distinctive 
qualities and surprising viril- 
ity. It follows then that meth- 
ods of fishing and the tackle 
best adapted to take this splen- 


did game fish vary greatly 
from that pertaining to or- 
dinary trout fishing. Unlike 
the more sedentary rainbow, 


Salmo shasta, the species best 
known to eastern and Rocky 
Mountain anglers, the steel- 
head is set on a hair trigger 
and is ready to go to distant 
places with the seeming speed 
of a rifle ball, the instant he 
ieels the prick of a hook. The 
length of the initial run de- 
pends on the mood of the in- 
dividual; it might be only 50 
r 100 feet or it might be 100 
irds, 200 yards or more. In 
ny instance, there is no hold- 
ing or checking a fish with 
ordinary fly fishing tackle 
Kither you let him go with no 
restraint, other than the re- 
sistance of reel and line, or you 
say goodbye to your fly and 
part of an expensive tapered 
leader 

While it is true 
have 


that 
been 


many 


steelheads taken 
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This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











with ordinary trout tackle, no fly fisher- 
man worthy of the name will attempt this 
sport without proper equipment. Not only 
is correct equipment the hall-mark of the 
ethical and experienced angler but it has 
a vital bearing on success astream. Soon- 
er or later, the man who ignores these 
essentials will strike a snag and the old 
story about losing the largest fish will be 
repeated. 

Steelheads are taken with bait, such as 
salmon roe, since, being a_ predatory 
species, they follow in the wake of spawn- 
ing salmon and take a heavy toll of eggs. 
Bait fishing is considered legitimate on 


The steelhead is a finny warrior to which the West Coast can 
pridefully refer as a prince of fishes 








streams where steelheads consistently re- 
fuse to take a fly or a spinner. When a 
fly rod and casting basket are used, this 
method calls for considerable ability on 
the part of those who wade the turbulent 
streams of the Northwest. Proper equip- 
ment consists of a 9- or 9¥4-foot fly rod 
with tournament action, a good 3%-inch 
single-action reel, 75 to 100 yards of H or 
G oiled-silk line, special bait-fishing lead- 
ers, hooks ranging from No. 4 down to 
No. 10, an open-top casting basket to strap 
around the waist and into which to strip 
and coil the line, waders and felt-soled or 
calked wading shoes. Necessarily, sink- 
ers sufficiently heavy to facilitate strip 
casting and to hold the bait close to the 
bottom must be used. 

In general, while ordinary black-bass 
rods and casting reels serve quite well for 
spinner fishing, it is desirable to use a 
high-grade casting rod not less than six 
feet in length. Thus, it is possible to secure 
an action quite similar to that 
of a fly rod, which adds im- 
measurably to the sport. More- 
over, because of the increased 
suppleness of the rod, fewer 
fish will tear loose. Of course, 
the fly rod, as employed in bait 
casting, lends itselt just as 
readily to strip casting with 
the spinner. 


HEN spinner _ fishing 
for steelheads, Nos. | 


and 2 spinners, either all brass, 
all copper, silver and copper, 
or silver and brass are used 
with short casting leaders hav- 
ing about a 3-pound test and 
sinkers sufficiently heavy to 
bump the bottom occasionally 
as the line is retrieved. Neces- 
sarily, this means the loss ot 
considerable gear and_ there 
fore the knowing fisherman 
goes well supplied. 

On the Umpqua, Rogue, 
Eel and, to a lesser extent, 
the Klamath River, fly fishing 
has a great vogue and no other 
method of taking the gamy 
steelhead will be considered by 
the discriminating angler from 
afar. These are early rivers, a 
compared with the — smaller 
West Coast streams, and gi 
runs are frequently in evidence 
during the summer mom 
However, it is during the fall, 
after the first freshets, 
fishing is at its peak. Then, 
matter where you have fi 
you can experience sport 
lutely distinctive and with @ 
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Hooded Power gives complete motor protection « 
spotiess cleanliness * added quiet + handling ease * 
enriched appearance 
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outboards you’ve wanted are here. 
Only by driving one can you learn 
how superbly smooth and quiet they are 
... literally, riding seems like sailing! 
Your Evinrude -Elto dealer will welcome 
the opportunity to demonstrate. 
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INCE Imperial models were first an- 
nounced, thousands have wondered, 
“Will one of them fit my boat?” In 

practically two cases out of every three the 
answer is “Yes”. The Imperial Lightwin 
weighs only 47 pounds, the Lightfour only 
58 pounds. They develop, respectively, 5.5 
and 9.2 N. O. A. certified brake horsepower at 
4000 R. P. M. Only the very smallest type of 
craft requires less power and weight, only the 
users of fairly large or fast hulls want more 
power or speed. 
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For years outboard motors have been blazing 
new trails in reducing weight-per-horsepow- 
er. The new Imperials now step out with the 
lowest weight-power ratio in their respective 
classes. Despite weight reduction, safety mar- 
gins have been increased. New engineering, 
new costly materials accomplish this—the Im- 
perials’ new silent spiral drive is one signifi- 
cant example. 
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“A twin that fires like a four—a four that’s 
smooth as an eight” — portrays the basic 
smoothness of the two Imperials. To finally 
isolate boat and driver from every trace of 
femaining vibration the engines are floated 
in two large rubber bearings. Even the steer- 
ing handle with its patented Co-Pilot feature 
is rubber floated. 





The Evinrude and Elto lines for 1934 include 
a full range of lighter motors (weighing as 
little as 29 pounds), bigger motors and mo- 
tors for specialized service. Prices as low as 
$79.50. Write for Silver Anniversary catalog. 
Outboard Motors Corporation, 5615 N. 27th 
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Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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No. 5000 
Price $25.00 


REEL-O-MINE 


Known as the reel with the jeweled movement, this finest of fine "Gold Seal" level 

winding, 3-piece, take-down reel exemplifies the supreme achievement in the reel 

maker's art. Its breath-taking beauty—exclusive advancements—superior quality and 
precision workmanship make it the smoothest running, easiest casting and most er 
during reel made today. Constructed of German Silver with Silverlite Chrome finish, 
Beautifully engraved end plates. Mottled black and white bakelite head and tail rings, han- 
dles to match. Phosphor bronze spiral gears. Duo-Pawl. Duo-Click. New adjustable graduated drag, 


AZE on these entirely new, Bronson "Gold Seal" level winding, 3-piece, take-down 

reels! Each reel, a smooth running masterpiece—combining a new high standard 

of quality—and beauty—with exclusive Bronson advancements—not just gadgets—that | 
insure life—quieter, smoother action—and many more years of genuine fishing pleasure! 


No. 4900 No. 4800 4 
Price $20.00 Price $18.00 7 
1 THE 
_ BUCCA 
; No. 70 


THE SPORT PAL THE ALL AMERICAN | 330 yd. Ce 


A reel thrill awaits you when you first see this new "Gold Seal" A Reel Beauty! With a distinctive class and swing all is © Price $ 
level winding, 3-piece, take-down reel. Built and balanced own, there's enchantment in its beauty—and magic inte | Made of high 
like a fine watch—yet sturdy and durable as a battleship. Made way it smoothly and quietly casts out each lure. Maded pr and tail 
of German Silver with Silverlite Chrome finish. Mottled black German Silver, with Silverlite Chrome finish. Mottled bale © lustable clic 
and white bakelite head ring, handles to match. Duo-Pawl. lite head ring with handles to match. Duo-Pawl. Duo-Clid © 


Duo-Click. New spiral gears. New spiral gears. 
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No. 3700 


Price $6.75 “* No. 4700 
Price $9.00 


; No. 12( 
» 250 yd.Ca 
THE SILVER PRINCESS THE ALL STAR » Price $2 


Astonishingly rugged, yet smooth and easy to cast, the Another new "Gold Seal" level winding, 3-piece, tate 

Silver Princess is the decided favorite of the entire ''Gold down reel with a new alluring style and compact 

Seal" level winding, 3-piece, take-down reels! Every inch a Made of highest grade brass, heavily chromium platee 

finished reel! Made of highest grade brass, heavily chro- Black bakelite head ring. New Duo-Click. New locking head and tail 
mium plated. Bakelite head ring. Jeweled, hexagonal, ad- vice. Hexagonal, jeweled spool caps. New spiral ge Adjustable clic! 
justable spool caps. New click. Duo-Pawl. Spiral gears. New Duo-Pawl. 


See these new reels at your nearest dealer. Try to match them, New a 
if you can, with other reels selling for many times their price! 
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4 Ss f 
No. 400 ; J Sy It 
250 yd. Capacity a 300 yd. Capacity “ - 


Price $10.00 = Price $12.00 
we 


THE SEA WOLF \ while the 400f 


Made of German Silver throughout, heavily chromium plated. Transparent end s o : 
caps with double re-enforcing metal bands. Spiral gears. Hexagonal spool cap. * 
Adjustable click. Free spool. Star drag. 3-piece, quick take-down construction. New f | L/L 
Auto-Mesh. / 
. ' —.. a 
|S it any wonder these new Bronson Salt Water Reels have become America's fastest 
sellers? Equipped with the new Bronson "Auto-Mesh" (patent-applied-for) that pre- 
vents the clashing and stripping of gears—the new star drag—new spiral gears—new solid 


bridge construction—and other exclusive Bronson features—these three-piece, take-down 
Salt Water Reels are built to "Take It''! 


SEA ROVER 


No. 900 
THE ’ 250 yd. Capacity 
BUCCANEER } Price $5.25 


No. 700 ° 
, - 300 yd. Capacity 
250 yd. Capacity Price $5.80 
Price $3.50 Made of high grade brass, heavily chromium plated, with metal 
) Made of high grade brass, nickel plated, with bakelite re-enforced bakelite head and tail plate. Spiral gears. Hexa- 


p ‘ad and tail plate. Spiral gears. Hexagonal spool cap. sae spool caps. Adjustable click. German Silver spool 
| Adjustable click. Free spool. New Auto-Mesh. anges. Free spool. New Auto-Mesh, 


250 yd. Capacity 
No. 1200 Price $6.40 


; 250 yd. Capacit = ~~ 300 yd. Capacity 
Y Price $3.95 y i a Price $7.50 


JOLLY ROGER THE VIKING 


DS Mad r Made of high grade brass, heavily chromium plated, with 
| of high grade brass, nickel plated, with bakelite metal re-enforced bakelite head and tail plate. Spiral “ 
¢ id and tail plate, Spiral gears. Hexagonal spool cap. gears. Hexagonal spool cap. Adjustable click. German Sil- g 


S Adiustable click, ver spool flanges. Free spool. Star drag. New Auto-Mesh. 


| New Colored Catalog Sent Free, Upon Request! 
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indefinable charm possessed by no other 
form of fly fishing. For instance, on the 
Rogue in particular will be found anglers 
from all parts of America and from for 
eign countries—sportsmen who have ex- 
perienced the best the world has to offer. 
Some of these have fished this classic 
stream for a quarter of a century. 

In selecting accessories for steelhead 


fishing, purchase the very best your purse 
will afford. Rest assured they will be put 
and if there are any weak links, 


to the test 





hair flies are popular and the patterns that 
have taken fish are legion. Nevertheless, 
the steelhead is often shy, discriminating 
or indifferent. At such times, if you are 
in the vicinity of Grant's Pass, consult the 
far-famed angler, Joe Wharton, as to the 
time, the place and the fly and about other 
matters pertaining to Oregon streams. If 
your destination is the Eel or Klamath, 
seek timely information from reliable 
sporting- goods dealers in that locality or 
in San Francisco. However, ordinarily 


Ben Harrison, famous secthoud angler, plays one from a bar 


sooner or later they will mar your sport. 
In choosing a rod, unless you are of 
powerful physique, do not hope to wield 
an exceptionally stiff one having a heavy 
tournament action, but choose one with 
ample power and yet with just a hint of 
softness. It may be either 9 or 9% feet 
in length and weigh from 5% to 6% 
ounces. A happy medium is a 9'4-foot rod 
weighing 6 ounces. If the action is right, 
such a rod should handle up to 75 feet 
of HCH, or possibly a GBG, line to per- 
fection. Above all, it will enable you to 
cast a long line for hours without fatigue. 

Your reel should be a single action, of 
high grade and ample capacity and yet 
one that lends perfect balance to the rod. 
It should carry ninety feet of HCH line, 
double or triple taper, together with not 
less than 75 yards of 6- to 9-thread Cutty- 
hunk or braided silk of equivalent strength, 
for backing. Or you may use 45 feet of 
GBG line, with the heavy end spliced to 


the same length of F or G level line. This 
combination facilitates “shooting” and 
idds several feet or yards to the length 


of casts when line is extended 60 feet or 


more, 


NLESS you are adept at selecting gut 
and tying leaders, it is wise to purchase 
the best tapered traces money will buy. A 
7'4-foot leader, having a bre aking strength 
of from 2 to 3% pounds, is generally fa- 
vored, the 24-pound leader being pr bably 
a happy medium. In a “soupy” stream, 
such as the Klamath, a comparatively 
heavy and short leader will answer. For 
the Eel, Umpqua and Rogue, however, a 
light tapered leader, up to 9 feet in length, 
is often required. Of course, extra tippets 
should be carried. Moreover, you should 
frequently test the strength of the leader 
tip and examine and re-tie the fly. Many 
hooks are snapped off on high gravel bars 
to the rear when one is wading deep, due 
to faulty back casts. Thus, an oversight 
might readily cost one some excellent 
opportunities to land the big fellows. 
Wet or sunken flies are used almost ex- 
clusively for steelheads, although the dry 
fly also has possibilities. Both feather and 


such patterns as Golden Demon, Royal 
Coachman, March Brown, Improved Gov- 
ernor, Dark Caddies, Gray Hackle, Pro- 
fessor, Silver Doctor and McGinty in No. 
4 or 6 are acceptable to steelheads in the 
Umpqua and Rogue. 

For the Eel, a late stream famous for 
its record-breaking steelheads, No. 8 or 
even No. 10 hooks are used and prac- 
tically all of the favorite patterns involve 
considerable red. Standard patterns are 
Carson, Kate, Railbird, Coachman (Royal 
and Benn’s), Parmachenee Belle and Im- 
proved Governor. Similar patterns tied 
on No. 4 hooks answer very well for the 
Klamath. 

When fishing for steelheads, the angler 
must cast aside much of his trout-fishing 
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ception to the general rule applies to the 
Eel River, where the fish lie in the deep- 
er water of crystal-clear and practically 
dead pools and the fly must be “worked” 
in order to impart life-like motion, 

In fast streams such as the Klamath, 
Rogue and Umpqua, the prolific water lies 
both at the head and foot of quiet pools, 
rapids and fast, broken runs. These fishy 
reaches are sometimes a quarter of a mile 
or more in length but usually the fish con- 
fine themselves to a few favorite lurking 
spots of limited extent. The experienced 
fly fisherman usually spots these at a 
glance—almost instinctively. Such mas- 
ters as Fred Burnham, Joe Wharton, Ben 
Harrison, the Kesterton brothers, John 
Dose and other inveterates ordinarily con- 
fine themselves to the “hot spots” and 
waste little time elsewhere. However, lack- 
ing this knowledge, the stranger had best 
fish the stretch from head to foot. 


HE system generally favored is as 
follows : Starting at the head of a riffle, 
the angler wades out from the shallow side 
into water from knee- to waist-depth; all 
that lies shoreward will be barren water. 
Extending his line by means of a series 
of false casts, he drops his fly as close as 
possible to the farther shore and a bit 
downstream. The tip of the rod is held low 
and pointed at the deeply submerged fly 
as it sweeps around on the arc of a circle 
and finally reaches a point almost direct- 
ly downstream. Then, as he strips in line 
and gathers in several loops with the left 
hand, he takes a few steps down current, 
again extends the line with false casts and 
drops the fly as before. This operation is 
repeated until a fish strikes or all of the 
likely water has been covered. 
Somewhere along the reach a steel- 
head may strike with lightning rapidity 
and stage a soul-stirring run. Nine times 
out of ten, if the stranger attempts to set 
the hook as in trout fishing, he smashes 
his tackle. The veteran, however, hooks 
his fish with a light, practically automatic 
touch and releases the line before the 
speeding fish can take up slack. The angler 
should now make for shore, letting the 
fish run at his own sweet will, merely 
raising the rod and holding it almost per- 
pendicular throughout the various stages 
of the battle. He fights it directly from 
the reel and maintains a steady pressure, 





Here Harrison has to wade deep into the Umpqua River in order to get them 


knowledge and technique; otherwise he 
is apt to fish what seem like barren waters. 
Even when plentiful, these fish do not lie 
on the shallow riffles, but principally in 
deep channels among bed rock, behind 
sunken boulders and in deep pockets in 
or adjacent to fast water. Seldom do they 
lie in deep, smooth, slow-flowing pools or 
in rapids or fast shallow runs, such as 
the non-migratory rainbow favors. An ex- 


without the slightest suspicion of “hors- 
ing.” Possibly, he will have to follow it 
for a quarter of a mile along shore. When 
the runs shorten materially and the fish 
weakens, he slightly increases the drag 
and, retreating slowly up the gravel bar, 
leads the victim into shallow water. At 
length, when it stops fighting and turns 
on . side, he leads it ashore and beaches 
it. A gaff or net is very seldom employed. 
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VERY fishing trip is packed with movie 
opportunities — and Ciné-Kodak Eight 
is the camera to get them... Vv k owl 
It carries in the pocket of a fishing jacket e en de n eS 5 
with room to spare. = 
It’s ready for action in an instant—just : —— 
point the camera, push the button, and 
you’re making a movie. 


Costs little to buy—$34.50—and little to 


tun. Yet it’s a full-fledged movie camera cared ~ k ° 
See the Eight, and the movies it makes, at : a“ Ma es movies 
your dealer’s today—add the sport of home = f r 10¢ si h t’ 
pete to your other sport. Eastman Kodak ge eS 2 , Qa sho 
0’ = > th 9 & Bees 4 
“hors- yd Rochester, New York. [f it isn’t Es Se IN THE MOVIE STUDIOS of Hollywood, 
low it an stman, it isn’t a Kodak. F $ , a shot is one continuous scene of a picture 
_ When story. The Eight makes 20 to 30 such 
he fish e > j j scenes—each as long as those in the aver- 
ie drag / : age news reel—on a roll of film costing 
vel bar, ; ine- O a EIGH i St ey eo $2.25, finished, ready to show. 
ter. At : Ke d ete, 
d turns 4 Bos ; 
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BUCKTAILS AND SPINNERS 
By Howard M. Ernst 


E have read many articles on fish- 

ing with wet flies and dry flies, up- 
stream and downstream, slow and fast, 
but comparatively little has been said 
about fishing bucktails and spinners. I am 
aware of the fact that there are those who 
consider fishing with a bucktail or spinner 
as not being among the highest forms of 
sportsmanship, but rather a clumsy, in- 
artistic and unfair method of killing fish. I 
am inclined, however, to believe that this 
opinion is based largely on lack of knowl- 
edge and experience. It is my firm con- 
viction that no man is an accomplished 
angler unless he is thoroughly conversant 
with the proper use of these two lures. 
Many a drab and disappointing day on 
stream or lake can be avoided if the angler 
possesses this knowledge. Angling with 
the bucktail and the spinner is an art in 
itself and, if mastered and used under 
proper conditions, it is my belief that 
larger if not more fish can be creeled 
than through any other known method. 

The bucktail, in accordance with its 
name, usually constitutes a small bunch of 
brown and white, black and white, or 
white bucktail hair tied to a slim silver- 
or gold-bodied long-shank hook. The size 
hook varies from a No. 3 to a No. 8, 
according to the requirements of the water 
to be fished. The head is generally 
composed of a substantial winding of 
black thread. Sometimes a jungle-cock 
feather is added, one to each side of the 
head and extending back along the sides 
of the body. This adornment is particular- 
ly effective for salmon. Even so, I will 
admit that the whole concoction, when 
held in the hand, is not very much to 
look at and not very apt to inspire one’s 
hopes towards catching fish. However, 
properly fished wet, either up or down 
stream, it is extremely effective. 

There are certain conditions under 
which the bucktail will exceed all other 
lures in attracting trout as well as the 
Atlantic salmon. Outstanding among these 
are dark days, all heavy water and late 
evenings. There are also definite portions 
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Playing an eighteen-pound salmon which rose to a bucktail that was cast into the 
swift-running head of the pool 


of a stream where a bucktail excels. If 
dropped into any white water at the head 
of a pool and fished either across or 
straight down, it is almost certain to pro- 
duce a rise. Ina rocky boulder-strewn run, 
if it is directed to a spot several feet im- 
mediately above a submerged or even a 


large rock, and dragged across the top and 
around to the side and through the usual 
down-stream eddy, you are apt to receive 
a great thrill as a brownie makes the water 
boil and bubble in his chase for the dart- 
ing “whisk-broom.” 

Contrary to general opinion, the buck- 
tail must be fished skillfully at practically 
all times. In the first place, it is absolutely 
necessary that one be able to cast a long 
line. Due to its weight, there is a notice- 
able difference between the casting of this 
lure and the ordinary wet fly. Therefore, it 
is well to spend some time in practicing 
and improving your technique. After a 
little experimentation you should be able 
to shoot the “whisk-broom” a good sixty 
feet or more, across and down stream. 
Secondly, it must be put in motion imme- 
diately upon striking the water and must 
be kept moving. If fishing in fast water, 
a down-stream belly may be thrown in the 
line and the drag will often produce suf- 
ficient motion. When casting across 
stream, however, the line should be re- 
trieved by the left hand in as steady a 
sweep as possible. In any event, a con- 
tinuous motion of at least two or three 
feet at a time should be maintained. If 
your cast is directly down stream, the 
more conventional wet-fly jerk may be 
used. This also is a good method to follow 
and is particularly effective in still water 
and when fishing for salmon. In view of 
the fact that the lure must always be kept 
moving and that you cannot catch fish 
unless your hook is in the water, the 
advantage of a long and accurate cast is 
evident. 

We now come to the most important 
point in the entire discussion. When using 
a bucktail, you cannot fish it too slowly. 
You must cast and cast and cast again over 
the same waters—the same spot. If your 
eye is on a particular rock where you 
feel certain some old “lunker” is lying, 
keep at him—five minutes, even ten min- 
utes aren’t too long. In likely water, fish 
consistently over and at each individual 
point. If you do get a rise, don’t stop 
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and rest the fish as you would when fish- 
ing a fly, but come right back at him. As 
a matter of fact, you must be prepared to 
miss, or at least have the trout miss on 
three or four out of every five rises. Keep 
casting and try to keep the same amount 
of line out as you had when your fish 
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came up and took a “look see.” If pos- 
sible, locate your game. See if you can find 
the lair from which he rushed at your 
“whisk-broom” and just flog him with it. 
If he misses it the second time and eyen 
the third time, don’t get discouraged, 
I remember fishing in the “big water,” 
a mile or so above the forks of the Au- 
sable. It was a hot, sultry day; the tepid 
water a languid trickle. Our party was 
discouraged and their creels empty. As a 
last effort to retrieve our fortunes, I tied 
on a Ray Smith silver-bodied brown-and- 
white long-haired “buck” to a 1X leader. 
Coming upon a stretch of fast, almost 
unwadable, water, I proceeded to pound 
all the rocks in view. About half way 
down this run, while mechanically going 
through the motions of cast and retrieve, 
cast and retrieve, the water in front sud- 
denly parted and, amidst a burst of spray, 





EW of us know it all when it 

comes to catching wise old 
trout. In the May issue you will 
find an article entitled “SELEC- 
TIVE TROUT.” Maybe it will 
help you take that big one which 
you couldn’t catch last year. 











a magnificent trout leaped half way across 
the stream and disappeared in a mass of 
foaming bubbles. After recovering from 
this unexpected vision, it gradually 
dawned on me that the voracious brownie 
was chasing my lure. The next ten min- 
utes were spent in hurling that bunch of 
hair at the head of a rock—a rock that 
I suspected of harboring this old can- 
nibal. My suspicions were confirmed when 
the water boiled again as the big fellow 
literally tumbled head over tail in an ef- 
fort to grab the fast-moving “buck” as 
it whisked past, on its way down stream. 

Discouraged at this second miss? Oh, 
no! There’s the difference. The fly fisher- 
man would heave a sigh of disgust and 
conclude that he had downed one more 
good fish. But the angler familiar with the 
use of the bucktail would only smile 
grimly in the certain knowledge that, 
having this time definitely spotted the 
lurking place of his victim, he would be 
able to place his grotesque lure in front of 
him in a way to insure the setting of the 
hook. On about the tenth cast, old brownie, 
unable to withstand the temptation, drifted 
to the sufface, right next to that mid- 
stream rock, sucked the “buck” under 
gave a mighty swirl of his tail as I set 
the hook. Twenty minutes later, I slipped 
the net under a beautiful nineteen-inch 
314-pound brown trout. In addition to this 
prize, I picked up two more fourteen- 
inchers and the bucktail took the honors 
for the day. 


N recounting this episode, I fear that I 

have digressed somewhat from the orig- 
inal subject. The point is, however, that 
if patience, some fish sense and reason- 
able skill are used, a bucktail may be 
placed among the top-notchers in any 
selection of flies. It will also kill bass and 
pike and, stranger still, is very effective 
on Atlantic salmon. In the case of the lat- 
ter, however, a slower and more jerky 
movement should be imparted to the lure 
than when fishing for trout. The buck- 
tail itself should barely exceed the length 
of the hook and a silver body is prefer- 
able to a gold one. A jungle-cock feather 
extending from the head, down each side, 
is also helpful. Only this summer, o 
a famous salmon stream in Newfound: 
land, the “buck” scored seven fish against 
four for a Dusty Miller and three lf 
a Silver Doctor. Not too bad, was ™ 
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Whisky 











are practiced faithfully today, in every process of 
distilling and leisurely mellowing “Canadian Club” 


, over for consistent, unvarying excel- — whose age is attested by the government's official 


lence. When Hiram Walker, in 1858, stamp which seals the bottle. Those same prin. 


founded this now vast business, he laid down hard- _ ciples are your assurance that any product bearing 


md-fast principles of quality and purity. 


Those the name of Hiram Walker & Sons measures up to 


Principles have not been changed in 75 years. They the high standards so evident in “Canadian Club.” 


Horan Ma KSony Wh 


WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO ; +, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


This advertisement is not intende d to offer ‘Canadian Club’ 


* for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the sale or use thereof i unlawful, 
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HAIR FLY SHANNONS! 


M or JP 
hannon Patents 
\lso new year—Hair Wing flies 
ressed on fairy-size Shannon F 
pinners! Standard patterns. Trou 
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BAIT CASTERS: Jamison Smacket 

j for you, too! Standard (b 

ize, 2/0 or 4/0 single Sproat hook 

feather or bucktail, each 85e. Standard 
¢ Shannons, feather or bucktail, each 
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1934 Tackle Book! 
THE W. J. JAMISON COMPANY 
Dept. 24 














739 S. California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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WADERS 


SLIP into a pair of 
Hodgman Waders. 
Wade the deepest 
pools; tackle the big 
*uns! Yet stay warm, 
dry, safe and com- 
fortable! Whatever 
you want in waders, 
Hodgman has it! 
Stocking foot waders 
weighing a mere 30 
ozs. The Wadewell 
(seecut) new bootfoot 
mode!l- biggest value 
you ever saw. 128 size 
combinations insure 
perfect fit. And Hodg- 
man’s proven leader- 
ship guarantees wear 
and satisfaction! 
FREE CHART! 
Everything about waders— proper type for your 


kind of fishing — how to measure for them — illus- 
trating and describing complete Hodgman line. 


MAIL COUPON—YOUR COPY FREE! 


NAME_ 











ADDRESS 


HODGMAN 





DEPT. FRAMINGHAM, 
| F-4 Bevel 


The lesser light of our combination is 
the silver spinner. Its use with gang hooks 
is hard to defend. In fact, it is not really 
defensible. However, the spinner can and 
should be used with a single hook or two 
hooks opposing each other. It takes more 
fish than the bucktail, principally because 
it will attract smaller fish than the “buck”. 
It is not, however, so effective against 
sixteen-inch or larger fish. Due to its 
weight, it requires more skill in casting. 
If one wishes to fish a stream properly 
with a spinner, the art of casting a long, 
accurate line must be mastered. This is 
even more essential than when using a 
bucktail, as a spinner must absolutely be 
kept spinning. For this reason the lure 
should, if possible, be retrieved with a 
long, unbroken and steady motion. How- 
ever, it can be fished faster than the 
“buck”, as you either hook your fish on 
the initial rise or you lose him. 

All parts of a stream are fishable with 
a spinner. It is extremely productive of 
results when used for rainbows in fast or 
white water. Unlike the bucktail, it is 
equally effective not only in all types of 
water, but under all weather conditions. 

One July afternoon, I started above the 
Horse Trough Pool on the Beaverkill 
River in New York and fished the Rocky 
Run down to Kearns Pool. At that point, 
I had creeled seven nice natives and two 
brownies. In Kearns Pool I added a seven- 
teen-inch rainbow and half a dozen eleven- 
inch small-mouth black bass. The stream 
was low, clear and warm, the day sunny, 
cloudless and breathless, and I had cov- 
ered fast white water, a boulder-strewn 
run and a comparatively quiet pool. The 
spinner was a No. 2, fished on a 1X lead- 
er. The casts which I made were long— 
sixty to seventy feet, directly above the 
object aimed at—and the spinner was re- 
trieved with a slow, steady motion. 
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I have never used this type of lure for 
Atlantic salmon but it is, apparently, the 
most effective lure for Pacific salmon. As 
a matter of fact, I have had sea trout 
rise to this whirling, flashing, silvery bit 


Perfect water for fishing the bucktail 


of metal and I strongly suspect that old 
Salmo salar could eventually be induced 
to make a personal contact with a well- 
spun spinner. 

If fished with the same painstaking skill 
and care that the fly fisherman uses in 
his efforts, the bucktail and spinner will 
afford the angler some rare sport and 
will give him a decidedly better chance to 
match wits with the large old warriors of 
the stream. 


THE 1934 FISHING CONTEST BEGINS 
By Seth Briggs 


O less than twenty-three consecutive 
prize fishing contests have been con- 
ducted by Field & Stream. We are now 


ready to begin the twenty-fourth of these 
contests on April 2nd. Each year, for al- 


| most a quarter of a century, these contests 
| have been going on. This tells whether or 
| not they have met with success. 


Very few changes have been made in 
the rules and conditions of the 1934 Con- 
test, except that the closing date in the 
Lake Trout Class has been extended to 
November Ist and in the Small-Mouth 
Black Bass Class and in the Northern 
Division of the Large-Mouth Black Bass 
Class, to December Ist. This extension of 
time should give the anglers of many 
states an opportunity to enter some of 
those big late-fall bass. In New York 
State, for example, the bass season does 
not close until November 30th. 

The most important change in this year's 
Contest is the addition of three new 
classes—Marlin, Tuna and Sailfish. 

Of course, the big-game fishermen of 
the Pacific Coast have been on intimate 
terms, so to speak, with the marlin for a 
great many years. A hundred or two, or 
even more, of these great scrappers are 
taken annually—most of them in the 
waters off Catalina Island, California. On 
the Atlantic Coast, however, marlin fish- 
ing is a comparatively new sport, the first 
fish of this species having been taken only 
seven years ago, by Julian Crandall. 

Approximately two dozen were caught 
in 1933, principally off Beach Haven, New 
Jersey and Montauk Point, Long Island, 
New York. It is largely to emphasize the 
magnificent possibilities for this form of 
fishing in North Atlantic waters that in- 


duced us to add a Marlin Class to the 
Contest this year. 

Any species of marlin taken on either 
the Atlantic or Pacific Coast of the United 
States is eligible for entry, provided it is 
caught before November Ist. 

Because of the comparatively small num- 
ber of broadbill swordfish taken on both 
coasts, we did not consider it necessary 
to include a class for that species this 
year. 

The number of sailfish anglers, too, has 
increased materially within the past few 
years—most of them, of course, doing 
their fishing on the east coast of Florida. 
It was not so very long ago that sailfish 
comprised merely an incidental catch of 
the tarpon fishermen. Comparatively few 
anglers fished deliberately for sailfish 
Today, however, it is estimated by some 
who are in a position to know that there 
are more sailfish anglers who journey to 
Florida each year, from all corners 0 
the United States, than there are tarpon 
fishermen, 

For some unknown reason, there @ 
not seem to be any authentic data as 
to the weight of the world’s-record At- 
lantic sailfish. Every club along the east 
coast of Florida has a different story 
tell. We are hoping that, as a result of 
the addition of a Sailfish Class to our con 
test, it will be possible to secure some ac 
curate information on this matter. 

Inasmuch as fish, in order to be eligible 
for entry in our Contest must be taker 
in waters of the United States or Canada, 
entries in the Sailfish Class are practically 
of necessity limited to the Atlantic Coast 
Although the Pacific species is considera 
bly heavier, on the average, very few, if 
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AND YOU’LL NEVER USE 
ANY OTHER KIND 


If there’s a 


better enameled line, we haven’t seen 
it—and neither have several thousand 
veteran anglers. 


It’s smooth, it’s pliable. It’s alive. 


With a finish that can’t be marred, no 
matter what punishment it gets. The | 
De Luxe is the finest enamel line of the 
famous Kingfisher brand. Color, light | 
olive mist. It comes in four twenty-five 
yard coils, connected. Price for 100 yds: 
from $5.00 for 12 lb. test to $10.00 for 
45 lb. test (6 sizes). 


Kingfisher De Luxe is also available 


in double taper—3 numbers; $6.00 for 
30 yds. 


HIGHEST 


> ‘ 
f HIGHEST 0 
ENAMELED LINE 


cc oe 


ENAMEL 


per 
100 yards 





KINGFISHER HIGHEST QUALITY 
ENAMEL—another popular line; in fact 
the finest of Kingfisher waterproof- 
finish enamel lines. Amber color with 
black cross threading. Price for 100 yds. 
from $3.90 for 10 Ib. test to $11.00 for 
65 Ib. test (9 sizes). 


FREE © of icciroas 


reels and lines. Write today. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
124 Horton Street 


Bristol, Conn. 


FISHING TACKLE 





KINGFISHER | 


QUALITY | 
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| any, are taken in those waters off the coast 
of the United States. The majority are 
caught in the Gulf of California, which, 
of course, belongs to Mexico, and off the 
Panamanian Coast. 

The Sailfish Class in our Contest will 
be open until January Ist, 1935. 

Many fine specimens of tuna have been 
caught along the Atlantic Coast, though 
practically all of them were taken off the 
| coast of Nova Scotia. Until a few years 
ago, the world’s-record tuna—a 758- 
pounder—came from those waters. 

There are just as many and just as 
large tuna to be taken in Atlantic waters 
of the United States as anywhere. It is 
because of the increasing recognition of 
this fact among eastern big-game anglers 
that we have added a Tuna Class to the 
Contest. We have limited this class to the 
Atlantic Coast of the United States and 
Canada, because, unfortunately, extremely 
few tuna have been taken on the Pacific 
Coast within recent years. The almost 
complete deterioration of that magnificent 
and once plentiful sport off the coast of 
| California is one of the saddest spectacles 
in the annals of salt-water angling. 
| The only thing that could in any way 
compensate for it is an early recognition 
| among sportsmen and conservationists that 
there are other marine species that are 
doomed to a similar fate unless -proper 
measures are taken to protect them. 

F The Tuna Class closes on November 
| Ist. 
Not only have these three new classes 
of necessity increased the number and 
value of the prizes being offered, but 
one more prize than last year has been 
added in each of the former Classes and 
Divisions—35 new prizes in all! The total 
value of all of the prizes offered in our 
11934 Contest is $3075.00. Hard times? 
There is certainly nothing in these figures 
| to indicate it. One hundred and nine mer- 
chandise prizes with a cash value of over 
three thousand dollars! Here, sutely, is 
a chance for everybody. No excuse for 
anyone’s holding back because he’s afraid 
some other fellow will beat him to it. 

The complete rules and conditions of 

| the new Contest will be found on pages 
| 54 and 56 of this issue. 
Let’s go now—April 2nd is the day— 
| and we will make this the biggest and most 
successful fishing contest ever held any- 
where in the world! 








| THE ROCK FISH IN FLORIDA 
By Fred R. Browne 


LL along the coast of New England, 

as well as New Jersey, the striped 
bass, or rock fish, held his supremacy 
among anglers in days gone by. One may 
to this day yet see the tumble-down 
lodges and club houses along the. coasts 
of Connecticut and Rhode Island, remin- 
iscent of the striper’s monarchy half a 
century ago. 

Scientifically termed Roccus lineatus, 
this fish bears a number of common names 
such as greenhead, squidhound, and rock 
fish; but it is best known as the striped 
| bass. It is found along the entire Atlantic 
| Coast and is also abundant on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Belédnging to the sea bass 
family, it is a fish with wonderful en- 
durance and fighting qualities. It is held in 
high esteem among all anglers who know 
him, both for his gameness and fine food 
qualities. The heaviest fish on record 
caught with fishing tackle weighed 73 
pounds. 

It is, perhaps, not generally real- 
ized that this fish is found in the fresh 
waters of northeastern Florida, far from 
|his usual haunts on the seaboard. There 
is no closed season on this fish in 
| Florida but a non-resident is required 
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to have a fresh-water fishing licence 

Having lived in Connecticut for several 
years, I was impressed while there by the 
many favorable comments passed on this 
famous fish and tried my skill at the com. 
paratively few still to be taken at inter. 
vals all along the eastern coast, but to no 


This Florida rock fish weighs 221% pounds 


avail. When, by chance, several years 
later, I ran across a large mounted fish 
of this species, hanging in the lobby of a 
hotel in Jacksonville, Florida, my curi- 
osity was aroused at once. 

Upon investigation and to my utter sur- 
prise, this large striped bass had been 
taken on light tackle from a fresh-water 
creek near Jacksonville. My zeal lead me 
to make the acquaintance of the captor 
of so fine a rock fish. This resulted in my 
meeting a man who has proved a most 
affable and sincere sportsman. I refer to 
Mr. Dave Berkowitz, who unquestionably 
holds many of the outstanding records for 
the capture of the striped bass along the 
Atlantic Coast during the past ten years; 
and when I say Atlantic, I mean the in- 
terior fresh waters of northeastern Flor- 
ida, as well. 

In Browne Goode’s book of North 
American fishes, particular reference 
is made to the scarcity of the rock 
fish in Florida waters. Goode says but 
two to his knowledge were taken from the 
St. Johns river, at Jacksonville. The trib- 
utaries of this same river are today offer- 
ing excellent striped bass fishing. Prob- 
ably these fine fish were there at the 
time Goode made his investigation but a 
suitable method of catching them was then 
unknown. 


HERE seems to be no particular sea- 

son when the fish show up in the 
creeks and rivers far inland, from the At- 
lantic Coast near Jacksonville. The spring 
months, such as March, April and May, 
are just as liable to result in fine catches 
as July or August. 

The outfit necessary to take the rock 
fish of Florida is not a surf outht as 1s 
generally used for stripers along the 
northern Atlantic seaboard, but regulation 
black-bass bait-casting tackle. The ree’ 
must be able to carry at least 80. yards ol 
18-pound-test braided-silk casting line. 
The lure may be almost any of the — 
water plugs of the wabbling type. e 
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scale finishes and a white plug with a red 
head seem to be favorites. | 

The fishing is done in any one of a OW au aun @ 
dozen fresh-water streams adjacent to 


jacksonville. A staunch rowboat mounted | 
on a trailer is desirable, together with an | 
outboard motor, as the remote streams | 
afford no boats for rent. A competent guide | 
can be rented by the day or week at almost | 
any of the leading sporting-goods stores 

at Jacksonville. The most successful catch- 

es are usually made by trolling back and 

forth in mid-stream over a likely area. 

Casting sometimes works very well, too. 

For the still fisherman, live bait can be 

used successfully. Now and then, a big 

large-mouth black bass is taken from the 

same water. To tie into a twenty-pound 

striped bass as far as one hundred miles 

inland, in black-bass territory, would be, 

I am sure, an interesting experience to 

lots of anglers. 


MORE PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
WINNERS 


ERE is the balance of the winners 

in the 1933 Field & Stream Annual 
Prize Fishing Contest. Because of the late 
closing dates in these Classes and Drvi- 
sions—January 1, 1934—we were unable 
to publish the winners last month. 


RAINBOW-STEELHEAD TROUT 
(Western Division) 


First Prize—R. V. KOPF 
Weight—19 lbs. 12 oz. 

Where Caught—Eel River, Cal. 
When Caught—Oct. 26th, 1933 
Rod—Thomas 

Reel—Hardy 

Line—Halford 

Lure or Bait—Orleans fly, No. 8. 


Second Prize—HUGH L. SMITH 
Weight—18 lbs. 

Where Caught—Eel River, Cal. 

When Caught—Dec. 2nd, 1933 
Rod—Leonard 

Reel—Hardy 

Line—Halford 

Lure or Bait—Parmacheene Beau fly, No. 4. 





Third Prize—W. CHAPMAN 
Weight—17 lbs. 14 oz. 

Where Caught—Skeena River, B. C. 
When Caught—Sept. 27, 1933 
Rod—Millward 

Reel—Utica 

Line—Gladding 

Lure or Bait—Silver Doctor fly. 


Fourth Prize—N. MICKELSEN 

Weight—17 Ibs. | 
Where Caught—Singley Pool, Eel River, Cal. 
When Caught—Dec. Ist, 1933 

Rod—Thomas 

Reel—Hardy 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Bucktail fly, No. 6. 


Fifth Prize—DALLAS HANES 
Weight—17 lbs. 

Where Caught—Duckabush River, Wash. 
When Caught—June 14th, 1933 
Reel—South Bend 

Rod—South Bend 

Line—South Bend 

Lure or Bait—Royal Coachman fly. 


Fitth Prize (Duplicate)—H. L. CAVES 
Weight—17 lbs. é 

here Caught—Skykomish River, Wash. 
When Caught—July 6th, 1933 
Rod—Heddon 
Reel—Wilson 
Line—Gladding 

ure or Bait—Silver Doctor fly. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS 
(Intermediate Division) 

First Prize—a. M. BENNETT 
eight—10 Ibs. 

Where Caught—Vos Lake, Ark. 


m Caught—May 25th, 1933 
Rod—President 


Reel—Horrocks-Ibbot 
Li—Gladding 


or Bait—Gray Squirrel fly. 
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T makes no difference 
if your carefully laid 
plans for saving have been 
upset by the depression. 
It makes no difference if 
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guaranteed to you for life. 

Not only that, but if 
something should happen 
to you before that time, 
we would pay your wife a 














you are worth half as much 
today as you were in 1929. 

Now, by merely following a simple, 
definite Retirement Income Plan, you 
can arrange to quit work forever fifteen 
years from today with a monthly income 


monthly income as long 
as she lived. Or, if you 
should be totally disabled for six months 
or more, we would pay your premiums 
for you, and pay you a disability in- 
come besides! 


$250 a Month 
beginning at age 55 


Suppose you decide to retire on $250 a 
month beginning at age 55. Here is what 
you get: 

B.A check for $250 when you reach 55 
and a check for $250 every month there- 
after as long as you live. 

This important benefit is available 
alone; but if desired, your Plan may be 
made to provide in addition: 

2. A life income for your wife if you die 
before age 55. 

8. A monthly disability income for your- 
self if before retirement age serious ill- 
ness or accident stops your earning power 
for good. 

It sounds too good to be true. But it 
isn’t. There are no “catches” in it, for 
the plan is guaranteed by an 83-year-old 
company with over half a billion dollars 
of insurance in force. If you are in good 
physical trim, and are willing to lay aside 
a modest portion of your income every 
month, you can have freedom from money 





— 
Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


worries and you can have all the joys of 
recreation or travel when the time comes 
at which every man wants them most. 

The Plan is not limited to men of 40. 
You may be older or younger. The in- 
come is not limited to $250 a month. It 
can be more or less. And you can retire 
at any of the following ages you wish. 
55, 60, 65, or 70. 

How much does it cost? When we 
know your exact age, we shall be glad to 
tell you. In the long run, the Plan will 
probably cost nothing, because, in most 
cases, every cent and more comes back 
to you at retirement age. 

Write your date of birth in the coupon 
below and mail it today. You will re- 
ceive, without cost or obligation, a copy 
of the interesting illustrated booklet 
shown above. It tells all about the new 
Phoenix Mutual Retirement Income 
Plan. Send for your copy of the booklet 
now. The coupon is for your convenience. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


First Policy Issued 1851 





a 


Business Address 


| Home Address 





PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 854 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“THe PHOENIX MuTUAL RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN" 





—Date of Birth e: 


“4 opyright 1934, P. M. L. 1. Co, | 

















New UTICA 
AUTOMATIC 
REEL 


A product of Horrocks-Ibbotson 


This light, compact, sturdy automatic 
reel is now fitted with a line guard which 
will prevent your high priced tapered 
line from wearing out against rough 
sides. Made now in black, blue and green 
electro-colored finishes or plain alumi- 
num to suit your fancy. 


Also made without the line guard. 
Prices from $3.50 to $6.00. 


Send for Booklet 


Describing this and other items of superior 
tackle — products of 120 years of experience. 


HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 
Dept. E, Utica, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of the most complete line of 
fishing tackle in the world 
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ere’s Everything 
you demand of a rod 


HANDSOME new styles—new and 
exclusive features—balanced casting 
action—rods that meet every fishing 
requirement and fit every purse. A 
wide variety of one-piece solid or 
tubular jointed rods. 


WONDERFUL VALUES 
$1.80 to $8.25 


RICHARDSON RODS 
ALWAYS BETTER 


Before you fish this season, be sure to 
see Richardson Steel Fishing Rods. 
See them at your dealers’, or write for 
illustrated literature. 
<a 3162 N. 
Sawyer Ave. 


ROD GREEECO, CHICAGO 








Second Prize—MELVIN STINNETT 
Weight—9 lbs. 14 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake Herrington, Ky. 
When Caught—June 20th, 1933 
Rod—Bourne & Boyd 
Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Cuttyhunk 

Lure or Bait—Creek Chub Craw Dad. 


Thitd Prize—L. J. NICHOLSON 
Weight—9 Ibs. 8 oz. 


| Where Caught—Anderson Pond, Md. 


When Caught—Sept. 21st, 1933 
Rod—South Bend 
Reel—Pflueger 

Line—South Bend 

Lure or Bait—Bass-Oreno. 





Fourth Prize—jJ. E. RENO 

Weight—9 lbs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—-Spavinaw Lake, Okla. 
When Caught—May 12th, 1933 
Rod—Winchester 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Unknown 

Lure or Bait—Creek Chub Bait No. 2403. 


Fifth Prize—JACK REARDON 
Weight—9 lbs. 2 oz. 

Where Caught—Spavinaw Lake, Okla. 
When Caught—June 29th, 1933 
Rod—Utica 

Reel—Oreno 

Line—Kingfisher 

Lure or Bait—Live chub. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS 


(Southern Division) 


First Prize—A. W. REYNOLDS 
Weight—11 lbs. 

Where Caught—Reynolds Pond, S. C. 
When Caught—June 4th, 1933 
Rod—Unknown (Steel) 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—Shapleigh 


| Lure or Bait—Creek Chub Minnow. 


Second Prize—JOHN P. ANDERSON 
Weight—10 lbs. 12 oz. 

Where Caught—Near Richmond, Va. 
When Caught—March 12th, 1933 
Rod—Richardson 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—U nknown 

Lure or Bait—South Bend Min-Oreno. 


Third Prize—F. G. FETZER 

Weight—10 lbs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Richmond County, N. C. 
When Caught—July 30th, 1933 
Rod—Brookside 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Black-Oreno 

Lure or Bait—Unknown (wooden minnow). 


Fourth Prize—DR. C. F. WILLIAMS 
Weight—10 lbs. 4 oz. 
Where Caught—Columbia, S. C. 


| When Caught—July 15th, 1933 
| Rod—Challenge 


Reel—Pflueger 
Line—Ashaway 
Lure or Bait—Heddon Minnow. 


Fifth Prize—MILTON L. COOPER 
Weight—9 lbs. 8 oz. 


| Where Caught—McCrummins Lake, Ala. 


When Caught—May 3rd, 1933 


| Rod—Horrocks-Ibbotson 


Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Cortline 

Lure or Bait—Heddon Jointed Vamp No. 
7309D. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS 
(Florida Division) 
First Prize—H. R. BRUSH 
Weight—17 lbs. 5 oz. 
Where Caught—Lake Apopka, Fla. 
When Caught—Sept. 25th, 1933 
Rod—Shakespeare 


| Reel—Pflueger 


Line—Cardiff 
Lure or Bait—Heddon Vamp Spook. 


| Second Prize—MORGAN BRYANT 


Weight—15 lbs. 2 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake Mattie, Fla. 
When Caught—Dec. 30th, 1933 
Rod—Shakespeare 
Reel—Shakespeare 


| Line—Cortland 


Lure or Bait—Creek Chub Minnow. 


Third Prize—S. H. HILLIARD 
Weight—14 lbs. 3 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake Bryan, Fla. 
When Caught—Aug. 19, 1933 
Rod—Ge 


\ Reel—Pflueger Supreme 
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Line—Ashaway 
Lure or Bait—Creek Chub Baby 


Fourth Prize—D. S. ROBINSON 
Weight—13 lbs. 13 oz. 

Where Caught—Trout Lake, Fla. 

When Caught—Nov. 19th, 1933 
Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Pfiueger 

Line—Gladding 

Lure or Bait—Al Foss Shimmy Wiggler. 


Fifth Prize—MARVIN R. GILPEN 
Weight—13 lbs. 

Where Caught—Lake Gentry, Fla. 

When Caught—April 30, 1933 

Rod—True Temper 

Reel—Pflueger 

Line—Pflueger 

Lure or Bait—Unknown (wooden minnow). 


TYING IN A DROPPER LOOP 


ID you ever have occasion to add a 

dropper loop to your leader whil: 
on the stream? Can you make a smooth, 
strong knot that will not cut or slip? 

If you haven’t learned the correct way 
of doing this, the following method, con- 
tributed by Mr. Clifford L. Wolf of Port- 
land, Oregon, is well worth learning. 

The average angler, out on the stream, 
has nothing to work with but the original 
leaders which he purchased at the store. 
When he finds occasion to tie in a dropper 
loop, the simplest procedure seems to be 
making a simple loop by doubling over 
the gut and tying this loop with a single 


A oY 





TIE HERE 


TiC HERE 
c C “..,. 


{ simple way to tie in a dropper loop 


over-hand knot. But this is dangerous, as 
the gut will be cut and the leader break 
at the first strain. 

The advantage of the knot illustrated is 
that the gut leads straight into the knot— 
a central-draught principle—and there is 
no chance of its cutting or chafing. 

After making the over-hand knot, as in 

3 in the diagram, and pulling it tight, cut 
off the excess small loop. 

Never attempt to tie gut unless it is wel 
soaked and very pliable. To tie dry gut ss 
to invite disaster, as it fractures very 
easily and the leader will break at a very 
light strain. 

If you have an extra piece of gut of the 
right diameter, make a loop and tie ina 
shown in the diagram at C. This will save 
several inches of leader. 

ApAM TINKER 


WHO KNOWS? 


ECENTLY, I received a highly inter- 
esting letter from Mr. Charles 
Goodspeed, of Boston, proprietor of th 
famous Goodspeed’s Book Shop—know! 
throughout the country among book-lor 
ers and bibliophiles. Mr. Goodspeed § 
especially noted for his vast fund of 
formation on the older angling classi 
of this country and England. Among other 
things in his letter, there is this: 
“Can anyone give me any informatie 
concerning the Ammauskeag Fishing 
Club? J 
“On a small book entitled, Washingltt 
as an Angler, printed in New York, 18% 
the author, George H. Moore, prints afte! 
his name ‘member Ammauskeag Fishité 
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Club’. The name was undoubtedly taken 
from Amoskeag Falls on the Merrimac 
River (at Manchester), New Hampshire, 
which in Colonial days was famous for | 
its salmon fishing. 

“T should like to know if the club re- 
ferred to is in existence and what its 
history has been. 

“My interest in this subject began when 
[acquired a copy of the first angling book 
published in this country. This is a sermon 
preached at Amoskeag Falls ‘at the time 
of the annual fishing season’ in 1735 by 
the Reverend Joshua Seccombe (publish- 
ed in Boston in 1743). The second half 
of this sermon is devoted to a defense of 
the morality of fishing. Amoskeag Falls 
on the Merrimac River at Manchester, 
New Hampshire, was, as you doubtless 
know, a famous fishing ground where sal- 
mon, shad, alewives, and eels were taken 
in immense quantities. The place was the 
rendezvous of both the white settlers and | 
the Indians when the fish came up the 
river. Many of the gentry were found 
there partaking of the sport, and it is to 
some of them before whom the sermon 
referred to was preached, that the Rever- 
end author dedicated the discourse at 
the time of its publication.” 

If any of the readers of this Department 
know anything at all about this interesting 
old club, both we and Mr. Goodspeed 
would greatly appreciate hearing from 
them. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
WHAT IS A GRASS PIKE? 


Fisninc Epitor: A 
In talking of fish the other evening, the dis- 
ssion of pike came up as it often will among 
t who have fished in the northern states. 
One of the men wanted to know the difference 
between a grass pike and a great northern pike. 
I am under the impression that a grass pike is 
a local name or a colloquial term for some mem- 
ber of the pike family, rather than a specific 
h. The only members of the Esocidae that I 
know are the great northern pike, the pickerel 
and the musky. Maybe you can help us straighten 
out this pike group a bit. We'll certainly ap- 
preciate your help. In other words, what is a 
grass pike and where does he fit in with the 
rest of the family? 














W. W. Suoven. | 

Ans.—The local names of fishes are very con- 
fusing indeed. There may be several species 
known as grass pike, but the only one that has 
a right to be so called is the little Western 
pickerel, the scientific name of which is Eso. 
vermiculatus, It, of course, is a member of the | 
pike family and is therefore more or less closely | 
related to the great northern pike. 

Broadly speaking, there are three branches of 
this family, the muskalonge, great northern pike, 
and the pickerels. There are three or four species | 
of muskalonge, only one species, so far as is 
known, of the great northern pike and three | 
species of pickerels. 


FisHinG Epiror. 


FLY TACKLE FOR PANFISH 


Fishtnc Eprror: 

I have never done any fly fishing and know 
about it, except what I have read. I am 
going to buy a fly-fishing outfit for panfish (blue- | 
gulls, crappie, etc.). have in mind a rod &™% 
leet. long, weighing 414 ounces. Is this a good 






g01 


My fishing will be done on small lakes and 
Stteams_in northern Indiana. What size line 
J use with this rod? What leaders and 
? Could this rod be used to cast light bass 
! Or would you advise me to get a bass 
instead ? What size snelled hooks should 
% tor minnows when fishing for bass? The 











Iu 


‘ass do not run over two pounds. 


i have catalogues of several manufacturers | 
iu; 20 not know what to get. T have done some 
oe fasting. Do you think this would be more 
eecuve where I am going to fish? I will be 
ung during late July and August. 

Bitty THomson. 





| 134 SO. RANDOLPH ST. 


a... ae 813 -foot rod weighing 4% ounces 
B lend i ideal for fly fishing for panfish. An 
ls ons ine ought to fit such a rod very well. 
level ag i with this, I would use six-foot 
he fod ina weight known as “light trout.” 
and J SHould be tied on Nos. 10 and 12 hooks 
the in of the best patterns, as a rule, for 
“maller panfishes, are: Black Gnat, 4 


Had - 
aad ie Brown Hackle, Cahill, March Brown 
» Hare's Ear. Of course, these patterns might 









MUSKALONGE 
ist Prize~46 Ibs. 6 oz. 
2nd Prize—44 Ibs. 

3rd Prize—41 Ibs.60z2z. 
4th Prize—40 Ibs. 8 oz. 


WALL EYED PIKE 
ist Prize~18 Ibs. 
2nd Prize~— 
15 Ibs. 91, oz. 
ALL TAKEN ON THE 
FAMOUS PIKIE MINNOW 


MAGINE, if you can, the terrific battle 
4 and furious struggle this tackle destroy- 
ing king of fresh waters put up for his free- 
dom—but finally worn down and subdued 
by the “Famous Pikie Minnow” on the end 
of the line held by Walter E. Lamb, adver- 
tising manager of the Minneapolis Tribune, 
while fishing at Lake of the Woods, Ont., 
July 28th, 1933. This blood-thirsty old 


Freebooter won second prize. 

































i> 
Weight 34 oz. = No. 700 
Length 41% in. ~ Y Price $1.00 
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Hats Off, Again, to 
the Famous Pikie Minnow! 


Leading the parade of Prize Winners in Field & Stream’s 1933 Big Fish 
Contest, the Famous Pikie Minnow, in another blaze of glory, conclu- 
sively proves that it is the greatest of all game fish getters by capturing 
ALL FOUR Muskalonge Prizes—and the First Two Prizes for Wall 
Eyed Pike—a new matchless record—and the crowning achievement 
in fishing history. 


3 J 


In 1932, the Pikie Minnow won the first three Muskalonge prizes—the first 
prize setting a new world’s record! The world’s record for Small Mouth Black 
Bass was also taken on a “Pikie”! Catching Big Fish—right along, year after year 
—means more than luck! It means the “Famous Pikie Minnow” is endowed with 
an inimitable, life-like, true-to-nature, swimming movement—and so accurately 
resembles—in looks and actions—a living, breathing, swimming Pike Minnow— 
that all game fish strike hard to kill! 

Sure, the “Famous Pikie Minnow” is imitated by other manufactur- 

ers! But never equalled! Its true-to-nature qualities and fish getting 

superiority defy all efforts to copy it! So if you, too, want to catch 

More and Bigger Fish—take along the World’s Greatest Lure—Creek 

Chub’s “Famous Pikie Minnow”. 
Get this proven ‘‘Fish Getter’’ at your dealer's or 


direct! Our beautiful, new, colored catalog sent FREE 
upon request! 


if you have some good pictures of extraordinary 
fish taken on Creek Chub Lures—send ‘em in—and 
we'll make it worth your while—if we can use them! 


THE CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY R 


GARRETT, IND. 


Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, Laight & Westwood, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


CREEK CHUB BAITS 





CATCH MORE FISH 
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Twenty-fourth Annual Field & Siiiin 


rize Fishing Contes 


To Encourage Better Sportsmanship in Angling, more than $3,000.00 
in Prizes are being awarded for Largest Fishes 





RULES AND CONDITIONS 


(Prizes and classes on page 56) 


l Contest is limited to fish 
taken with rod, reel and line, 
and with specified lure for certain 
classes of fish. 
2 The Contest is open to every- 
body — subscribers, non-sub- 
scribers, men, women and chil- 
dren. Contest opens on April 2nd, 
1934. The closing dates are speci- 
fied under the Classes and Divisions. 
3 Fish must be caught in the 
legal open season, in the 
United States or Canada. 


No fish caught from a State, 

club or private hatchery is 
eligible for entry. 
5 The affidavit blank printed 

below, or an exact copy, must 
be used when entering a fish. It 
must be signed by the person 
catching the fish, and by two wit- 
nesses who examined the fish and 
verified its weight and measure- 
ments. The affidavit is to be sworn 
to by the contestant before a No- 
tary Public and his seal must be 
affixed. In case any contestant catches a fish when accompanied 
by a single guide, the affidavit can be sworn to upon coming out 
of the woods, the guide being the sole witness. Such an entry 
will be duly considered by the judges. 
6 The length, girth and weight of entered fish must be in- 

cluded in the affidavit, together with the make and type of 
tackle and lure used. Unless both length and girth are specified, 
the entry will be disqualified. 2 

Fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with 

a tape measure, the length taken from end of lower jaw 





1 Winner of 


with the mouth closed to tip of 
tail, and the greatest girth of fish 
taken. (See affidavit below.) 


8 All affidavits must be sent to 
the Editor of Prize Fishing 


Contest, Fietp & Stream, 578 
Madison Ave., New York. Aff- 
davits must be in within three 


weeks from the date the fish was 
caught, unless prevented by un- 
usual circumstances, when the 
judges will consider such delayed 
affidavits. 
9 In the Wall-Eyed Pike Class 
an outline of the fish must be 
sent with the affidavit. This draw- 
ing is to be made by placing the 
fish on thin paper and an outline 
drawn with pencil, while the fins 
of the fish are held erect. 


1 In event of two or more fish 

weighing and measuring ex- 
actly the same, prizes identical in 
character with those offered will 
be given to each of those so tying. 


any prize must send in a statement telling 
HOW, WHERE and WHEN fish was caught. 
complete story is desirable as most of these accounts are pub- 
lished each month under the heading of, ‘ 
The best stories, accompanied by a good photograph showing 
the prize fish, are the ones selected. It is therefore advisable to 
furnish as many details as possible. 
Prizes in each class to be outdoor equipment se- 


lected by the winner from merchandise advertised 
in FIELD & STREAM during 1934. 


A fairly 


‘Tales of Record Fish.” 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FISH YOU ARE ENTERING 


JUDGES 
ROBERT H. (BOB) DAVIS, The New York Sun, N. Y. 


Famous author, editor and sportsman. 
EUGENE V. CONNETT, 3rd, noted fly fisherman and 
angling writer. 
KENNETH F. LOCKWOOD, editor, author and angler. 
H. L. BETTEN, author and authority on Pacific trout. 


State Hatchery, 


WILLIAM E. HASKELL, Jr., 
The New York Herald-Tribune. 


VAN CAMPEN HEILNER, Field Representative, Ameri- 


can Museum of Natural History. 


CHARLES O. HAYFORD, Superintendent New Jersey 
Hackettstown. 


Author and angler. 


Assistant to the President, 





EDITOR OF PRIZE FISHING CONTEST (AFFIDAVIT) 
Fretp & StrEAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 


Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. 
Caught by (Signed) 
Street 


City State 


Sworn to before me this day of Notary’s Signature 


ABOVE TO BE TYPEWRITTEN OR CLEARLY 





Kind of Fish .. Weight Length Girth 
BIR IE nan sesicsiic is .sces.. saedeonssspnenmsenatinbaiinatiiatanen .Rod used 
Line EIA TI lic ccatcio ss ts ist anianex opusttomianaacreonneensibai 


Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: (Signatures and addresses) 


LETTERED. 





: - H 
—LENGTH-FROM TIP OF LOwER Jaw To TIP OF TAIL——* 


When Caught 
a ome 


(SEAL) 

















1eri- 
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ent, 


ease & 
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vary some in different sections and under various 
conditions and you may find out eventually that 
some other patterns, besides those that I have 
mentioned, bring you better luck. 

As regards using bass bugs on a rod of the 
above specifications, I wouldn’t be inclined to 
recommend it unless you limit yourself very 
much in the use of such lures. To fish with sueh 
heavy lures a great deal, on a 4%-ounce rod, is 
going to exert a considerable strain that would 
be apt to ruin the rod before long. Now and 
then it probably wouldn’t hurt. If you can afford 
two rods it would be much better. If that’s the 
case, I would recommend a 9'%-foot rod weigh- 
ing between 51% and 6 ounces and with lots of 
power and backbone. Mee : : ; 

A good bass hook, when fishing with live bait, 
is a No. 1/0 Sproat or No. 20 or 22 Cincinnati 
Bass. 

As to whether bait casting or fly casting for 
bass would be more effective in your section, 
really cannot tell you, not being familiar with 
it. As a matter of fact, this would be very apt 
to vary from one part of the season to the next. 
Under certain conditions, I have no doubt what- 
ever that you would find flies more effective. On 
the other hand, throughout the greater part of 
the season, I wouldn’t be at all surprised if you 
found bait casting to produce better results. This 
is usually the case. During hot weather it is 
generally difficult to interest bass in flies and 
most of us do our bass fishing during the warm- 
weather months. 


FisuHinGc Epitor. 
STOCKING LAKE TROUT AND WALLEYES 


Fisninc Eprror: 

I am interested in stocking a lake near my 
home with lake trout and wall-eyed pike and 
perhaps some other fish you may suggest. I want 
to know if this lake is suitable for lake trout. 
The lake is 1% miles long and from 100 to 300 
yards wide, most of it running in depth from 
10 to 36 feet. 

Where can I get lake trout and wall-eyed 
pike? 

Mike CuHristTorrF. 


Ans.—While you have not given me many de- 
tails concerning your lake, am almost sure 
you have not made a very wise selection as re- 
gards the fish you want to put into it. 

Lake trout require waters of large area and 
considerable depth and do best only, as a rule, 
in very cold waters. To try to introduce fish of 
this kind, which grow rapidly, in a lake a mile 
and a half long, would likely turn out to be a 
failure. 

Wall-eyed pike, too, as a rule, require fairly 
deep waters and while you may do better with 
this fish than you would with lake trout, I would 
not suggest it either. 

For such a small lake as you have in mind, 
you would do far better with such species as 
bass, perch, pickerel and some of the pan- 
fishes, such as bluegills, long-eared sunfish, 
crappie and rock bass, unless you have very cold 
water, in which case you might consider intro- 
ducing some species of trout. However, do not 
try to put both trout and the warm-water species | 
which I have just mentioned together. They 
very rarely get along. Confine yourself to either 
one or the other. 

Which you should introduce, I cannot tell you 
because you have not told me anything about 
your waters. I would advise you, before going 
ahead, to make a pretty careful survey of this, 
as regards temperature, spawning areas, the type 
f food which it produces, etc. To merely dump 
a lot of fish into a lake and expect them to get 
ilong very rarely works out successfully. 

FisuHine Epiror. 


SICK FISH | 


Fisninc Eprtor: 

The fish in Deal Lake, New Jersey, are at- 
tacked with a disease or parasite or something, 
which causes them to turn white in spots all over 
their bodies and to develop big white bunches on 
one side. Then they swim on their side and 
finally die. Will you kindly advise as to cause, 
name of disease and remedy? 

Epwarp West. 


Ans—To make a diagnosis at long range as | 
to what is the trouble with the fish, concerning 
which you have written us, would be a great deal 
like trying to do the same thing with a sick 
person, 

‘There are so many factors that have to be 
taken into consideration which you don’t even 
mention in your letter. 

nless this is a private lake, the thing for you 
to do by all means is to get in touch with the 
Fish and Game Commissioner at Trenton. I 
would do this right away because if the waters 
are public, the Board will probably want to in- 
Vestigate this promptly, anyway. 

_‘*here are a great number of parasites of fish, 
some of them similar in character but necessitat- 
ing entirely different methods of treatment. All 
of them are impossible to identify without a mi- 
froscopic examination. Furthermore, they go 
‘trough various phases in their life history and 
Nae? present a totally different appearance 
paesat therefore, could tell from a brief de- 
“tiption such as yours just which parasite is 
causing the trouble. 





ISHING EpiTor. 











The prize? 


Is a full creel the real prize for trout-fishing? Or 
is the true reward the joy of a lusty strike and the 
thrill of battle with a heavy trout on light tackle? 

We can supply whatever you need in tackle, 
wading jackets, trousers and boots; tackle boxes 
or any other accessory for anglers. 


Send for our Fishing Tackle Catalog. 
Mail orders are carefully and promptly filled. 


A & F Monogram Rods $18. 

Payne, Thomas, Hardy and others $41.50 to $65. 

Steel Rods from $1.85 up. Bamboo Rods from $4.40 up. 
Imported and Domestic trout Reels $1.25 to $22. 

Jean Erskine Dry Flies (all regular patterns) $2 per doz. 


GABERCROMBIE 
& Fitcu Co. 


The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO STORE: 


Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Avenue 














Fis 
(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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24th Annual Field & Stream Fishing Contest 


$3,075.00 in Prizes for Big Fish 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 9 classes below. Any 
outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of Fietp & Stream during 1934 


may be selected by t 


BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1934. 





BROWN TROUT (Salmo eriox) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1934. 





STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) Eastern Division 

Must be taken before October Ist, 1934, east 
of the 95th meridian. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) WesTERN Division 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1935, west 
of the 95th meridian. 





Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fishing tackle, or caught by casting an 
artificial ‘“‘fly-rod light lure”; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or “‘fly-rod 
light lure’’ not allow able. Split shot or other 
sinker on leader in connection with artificial fly 
or artificial “‘fly-rod light lure’ not construed as 
being ordinary fly fishing and is therefore not 
allowable. 


the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 





LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
9 First Prizes cropterus salmoides) NoRTHERN Division 

$75.00 each 
9 Second Prizes 

$50.00 each 
9 Third Prizes 

$35.00 each 
9 Fourth Prizes 

$20.00 each 
9 Fifth Prizes 

$10.00 each 
9 Sixth Prizes 

$ 5.00 each 


Fish must be taken before December Ist, 1934, 
in or north of New Jersey, Fennepnnenin, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and _ California. Identification 
affidavit not required for large-mouth bass in any 
division. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) INTERMEDIATE Dt- 
VISION 

Must be taken before January Ist, 1935, in 
West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma. 











LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (AMi- cropterus salmoides) SOUTHERN Division 


cropterus dolomieu) 
Must be taken before December Ist, 1934. 





Must be taken before January Ist, 1935, in 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas. 


Fish must be taken in or north of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small-mouth 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, 
take it to a tackle-dealer or taxidermist, and if 
a small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi- 
tions. No specified lure for black bass divisions. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) Fiorina Division 

Must be taken before January Ist, 1935, in 
the state of Florida. 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 11 remaining classes. 
Any outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of Frecp & StreEAM during 
1934 may be selected by winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


MUSKALONGE (Esox masquinongy) 





GREAT NORTHERN PIKE (Eso-x estor) 





— 


(Identification: Sides with many whitish or 
yellowish spots, which are usually smaller than 
the eye of the fish; spots arranged somewhat in 
rows.) 


WALL-EYED PIKE (Stizostedion  vit- 


reum) 





Above three species must be taken before 
December Ist, 1934. 


LAKE TROUT (Cristivomer 
cush) 


namay- 





Must be taken before November Ist, 1934. 





SAILFISH (All species) 
11 First Prizes 

$50.00 each 
11 Second Prizes 

$35.00 each 
11 Third Prizes 

$20.00 each 
11 Fourth Prizes 

$10.00 each 
11 Fifth Prizes 

§$ 5.00 each 





Must be taken before January Ist, 1935, on 
the Atlantic or Pacific Coast of the United States. 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 














aes GOS ee (Due to the difficulty in distinguishing the 
channel bass from the black drum, a clear photo- 
graph showing a side view of the fish must ac- 


company the affidavit. 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 


Must be taken before November Ist, 1934, on 
Atlantic or Pacific Coast of the United States. 


T thy , 
TUNA (Thuinus thynnus) WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


Must be taken before November Ist, 1934, on 
the Atlantic Coast of the United States or 
Canada. 


Above four species must be taken ‘defore 
December Ist, 1934. 


a 
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FLATHEAD RIFFLE 
(Continued from page 11) | 


old Indian, who sported a self-satisfied air. | 


Possibly later on his sagas exalted defeat 
of the white man. And why not? Red or 
white, we’re inclined to pat ourselves on | 
the back when we snow under the other 
fellow. 

We loafed along on the way back to 
Indian Flat; time meant little or nothing 
to either of us. A wonderful panorama was 
revealed from the elevated trail. 

“Must have been great country before | 
the white man came,” I remarked as we | 
stopped to admire one particularly beauti- | 
ful vista. “Lots of game, fish—everything | 
for the Indians.” 

Johnny eyed me keenly. “Wah! No too 
good,” he finally declared. “’Fore white 
man here, too many Injuns. Fight like 
debil; work like hell all time fo’ eat. 
S'pose plenty salmon, deer, berry, acorn, 
he lib—not plenty, mebbe he die. Lots a 
time damn tough fo’ Injun.” 

“I suppose Indians used nets and spears | 
in those times,” I commented. “No fish | 
hooks, no flies then.” 

“Huh? No foolin’ youself—Injun ketch 
iron hook long time,” he retorted. “When 
[ litly boy, he use fly too ; makeum he-self ; 
plitty damn good; mo’ better dose glease 

7 





“Evidently he thought little of the dry fly. 

As we neared the flat the old man’s 
forced volubility deserted him, and he 
went native. Now, in response to the mood, 
he was as wooden and uncommunicative 
as a carved image. But just before we 
parted he conquered his taciturnity. “Come 
next day ; fish my water,” he invited. 

“What time?” I asked. 

“*Bout five ’clock, when sun go low,” he 
suggested and went on his way. 


ROMPTLY at five I was at the cabin. 

Had I come later, the old Indian doubt- 
less would have resented the breaking of 
an agreement. But haste is foreign to the 
aborigine, and a half hour passed before 
Johnny was ready. Reaching an opening 
along the bluff where we could scan the 
waters beneath, he squatted on_ his 
haunches. 

“Plenty time. First watch trout go out 
on ripple, ” he advised. “Not time yet; 
mebbe "bout ten minute,” he added after | 
carefully noting the position of the sun. At | 
length he pointed downward. “Seeum? Go 
out now—lots trout.” 

“Can't see them,” I complained. “Where 
are they?” 

“Huh! Lots trout, makin’ all kind color.” 
Doubtless he referred to the chameleon- 

like changes which fish instinctively de- 
velop for protective coloration. 

At length my duller eyes caught move- 
ments. Singly, in groups, in companies, 
big rainbows left lurking places and swam 

out-stream with the purposeful snake-like 
wriggles of aroused and hungry fish, shak- 
ing heads and nudging each other out of 
the way as they went. I was amazed at 

their numbers; it was hardly believable | 

that so many trout had lain close to the | 

bank. Few were taken there—they seldom 

tose to a fly. Doubtless these were pri- 

marily loafing grounds to which the Bch | 
retired when full of feed and therefore not | 
terested in artificial flies. | 

“Why don’t all ‘those trout stay out 
where the grub is?” I inquired. | 

“Oh, fish jost like you, me. He not 
Want stay same place all time. S’pose | 
lazy, mebbe he stay ; sometime he stay fo’ 
kip odder fish out best place. Dose old | 
rainbow got illahae (hunting preserve) | 

Jost like Injun, white man,” explained | 
Johnny sagely. 
fe waited until the sun declined to the 
rest of the western mountains before we | 





_ TRUE TEMPER 
\ Monarch of 


57 


| CLIMAX 
a 


Click! 


Your reel is on 
or off instant- 
ly with the new 
“True Temper” 

SPEEDLOCK Han. 
DLE—as easy as 
snapping a glove. 


a 
a year of waiting—a moment of action—why risk failure? 





Free on request—16- 
page booklet “From 
Coast to Coast with 
True Temper.” Tells 
where and how they 
caught ’em. Return 
today for a copy. 





Name 


Address 















A—— ripple on a quiet pool— 
blue sky above—blue water under- 
neath—and then—from the mysterious 
depths—ACTION—a smashing strike— 
that is the climax of the year. 


A “True Temper” Rod is monarch of 
this climax—its flashing action and its 

hting heart, of finest rapier steel, 
admit no master. The fastest bass 
cannot outdo its supple quickness in 
recovery—the hardest plunging musky 
cannot escape its yielding strength. 


“True Temper” Rods have an exclusive 
action—and a delicate balance built in 
by men who love the sport of fishing. 


Compare the action of “True Temper” 
with that of any of its many imitators. 
Then draw your own conclusions. You 
know fine tackle. Be guided by your 
own judgment. 

“True Temper” Toledo—the rod of champions; 
True Temper” Professional shown at the left 
—lighter than wood with the strength of steel; 
“True Temper” Reelrod—the rod and reel 
combination that makes casting easy for the 
amateur. 

THE AMERICAN FORK AND HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Div. Dept. AGeneva, Ohio 


TRUE IEMPER 


FISHING Roos 





moved. Johnny led the way along a bridge- 
like succession of sandstone slabs over 
which the flood poured little more than 
knee-deep ; he knew the course like a book. 
When we reached the torrential white 
water, he pointed out slack reaches and 
eddies here and there. 

“Best stay in eddy,” he commanded, 
“Fast water too strong. Plenty trout, dose 
eddy ; s’pose fish in slow you ketchum.” 

I crawled up on a big sandstone boulder 
to map out a campaign, for the old In- 
dian’s system had become clear to me. 
After all, he was no merman, but a saga- 
cious red man who applied knowledge and 
common sense in a thoroughly practical 
way. Nevertheless some aborigines have a 
kind of sixth sense with which the modern 
white is seldom, if ever, endowed. They 
do some things in an apparently super- 
natural manner. 


HAT day I followed the quite com- 

mon Indian system of skittering the 
wet fly. I used a Gray Palmer with yellow 
body as stretcher and a Royal Coachman 
as dropper on a medium-weight 5'4-foot 
leader. The line and leader never extended 
more than fifteen feet from the rod tip, and 
a continuous movement of the wrist kept 
them constantly in motion. Properly done, 
the movement is slow, not jerky, so that 
the end fly moves with a seductive drag 
just under the surface while the dropper 
alternately touches the surface and rises 
leisurely to a height of from six inches to 
a foot above. 

It is a killing system in fast water, 
and a good proportion of rainbows will 
take the dropper when it is in the air. 
If there is a prettier sight in the whole 
range of fly-fishing than that of a big 
fellow cracking the water open to nail that 
bug overhead, I fail to recall it. 

Right below my rock was a _ boiling 
caldron or pool shimmering with the re- 
flected rays of the declining sun. All about 
were fast, white-crested runs. In employ- 
ing the skittering system it is advantage- 
ous to wade deep, so that trout cannot 
readily see you. So I slipped into this 
basin and went to fishing. The gray fly 
executed a seductive shimmy in the green- 


ish-amber water while the Coachman did 
a kind of spring dance above. Bang! A big 
one hit that hackle with a punch that I 
felt right down to my heels. He tried his 
darnedest to tear out of the basin into the 
fast, rough stuff. But with rod held high 
and all the strain I dared to put on the 
leader I turned him, held him and wore 
him down. 

I took two others in quick succession on 
the same fly and finished the bout in that 
pool by landing a fish that smashed the 
surface asunder to grab the flying Coach- 
man. 

Assuming that all this commotion had 
intimidated the remaining warriors there- 
about, I moved cautiously down to the 
next accessible wo The day waned 
quickly, and dusk was at hand. Overhead 
and all around, the air was crowded with 
insect life, and trout rose all about as they 
cashed in on the casualties. The slower 
reaches appeared opaque, the broken water 
whiter than ever by contrast. Down be- 
low, the rapids thundered sullenly. 

Now it was difficult to follow the wake 
of the end fly—the eye was guided mainly 
by the white-winged dropper. There came 
a savage strike, and the rod bowed as if 
in sudden surprise. The fish jumped again 
and again to shake off that close-clinging, 
hard-biting insect. But the No. 6 hook 
held firmly, and at length he was netted 
and doubled up in the creel with the other 
victims. 

Soon I hooked another on the gray 
stretcher. As I raised the rod tip a second 
trout vaulted for the dangling Coachman, 
and I was fast to a double. These rain- 
bows were comparatively small, less than 
twelve inches in length; so I released them. 
If we are to have bigger and better trout, 
we can’t retain too many of the small ones. 

I missed a few rises and lost a whale 
of a fish that tore out into fast water 
like a flash—just that one nerve-tingling, 
heart-bumping run, and he was gone. The 
final round was with a real scrapper. And 
unless you have sampled Salmo shasta on 
his native heath, you don’t know the limits 
of his combativeness. Dusk was in full 
flight when I maneuvered him into the 
net. The fight he had put up indicated a 
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much heavier fish. He was a gallant rain- 
bow, and it grieved me to find he was bad- 
ly slashed by the hook and could not be 
turned loose. 

River voices rose solemnly through the 
deepening gloom, and I felt relieved when 
Johnny slipped up beside me and led the 
way over the labyrinth of sandstone blocks 
to safer footing ashore. We stopped briefly 
on the bluff and compared catches, as 
sportsmen are inclined to do. The old In- 
dian slid some hefty beauties out of his 
jute bag for my inspection. And I lifted 
the lid of my creel so that he could peer in. 

“Huh! Son of a gun!” he croaked. 
“What fly you take on?” I knew he meant 
this as a compliment to a brother angler. 

Perhaps I'll not fish again with Johnny, 
They say the old Indian is failing—they 
may have to take him to the county farm. 
But some old red men are tough as whale- 
bone; so the warmth of the spring sun 
may restore him. But if it comes to the 
worst, I doubt if they can wrench the old 
fellow loose from his restless river. He 
would listen without a sign of emotion as 
it was said, “Tomorrow we must take you 
away.” But if I’m any judge of Indian 
character, that evening, as the sun sank 
behind the mountains, a feeble old redskin 
would wade far out in Flathead Riffle, 
chanting a prayer as he went. When they 
came for him in the morning, they would 
find the cabin empty. And they would 
know that Johnny had gone down the 
river, bound for the spirit land of his 
fathers, 


TO THROW A FLY 
(Continued from page 13) 


cially desirable when there is a lane of fast 
water between you and your fish on which 
the line may drag. 

This brings us to a question of avoiding 
drag on the fly, which generally is fatal 
to success. If it is possible to get directly 
below the feeding fish, there will seldom 
be any drag resulting from a straight 
overhead cast. However, in fishing di- 
rectly across or diagonally across stream 
it will frequently be encountered. Not only 
will the fish not rise to the fly that is 








WHY FOOL WITH BAITS 


@ The bigger they are the harder they fall 
for Al. Foss Baits, as George Barry proved with 
this 14-lb. bass taken on an Al. Foss Wiggler. 


eT 





Shimmy Wiggler Foss 
lated. 
@ All brass, highly nickel p' 
No. 5, 56 oz., with 3/0 hook. A com. does 
posite lure, combining all the 9° “ 
things that have ever happened in 


successful fish lure. Self-clearing THE 
spinner mokes it more nearly —_ 
less than many $0- called “weed 


baits. 


AL. FOS5 Pork RINO BAITS | » 


The Original and Genuine 
Al. Foss Pork Rind Strip 


@ Has many imitators but no equals. 
It does not spoil—an exclusive fea- 
ture. 35 per bottle. 5 styles—at all 
dealers. 


Dixie Wiggler 

@ All brass, highly nickel plated. 
No. 13, 5@ oz., 3/0 hook; hook de- 
tachable. Red and white bucktail 
standard equipment. Casts right to 
the spot like a bullet. Hook rides up- 
right and cannot turn over. Cuts its 
way through the weeds. 
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dragged unnaturally through the water by 
the current, but he will frequently be 
frightened and cease rising altogether. 

One of the ways to overcome this is to 
check the cast sooner and more sharply 
than normal, so that the leader will fall 
with plenty of slack in it. This is espe- 
cially useful when you are fishing a run 
with slow water between you and it. An- 
other method is the hook cast, which can 
be thrown in the way indicated above, by 
a change of direction, and also by using 
a side cast which is checked sharply at 
the end. If fishing to slower water over 
fast water, cast the line with the belly 
upstream. If fishing to fast water with 
slow water in between, cast with the belly 
downstream. Often there will be a feeding 
fish near the lip of a pool, which can be 
cast to only downstream. In this case the 
cast is slightly changed. It should be made 
parallel with the surface of the water, 
rather than on the inclined plane or- 
dinarily preferred, checked very sharply 
on the final cast and allowed to fall with 
all the slack possible. The fly will float 
naturally ahead of the leader and line un- 
til all the slack is exhausted. 

The hook cast can be thrown to right 
or left, with the belly up- or downstream. 
This is quite easy with practice. Wading 
upstream and using the side cast, throw 
it to the right bank with the belly down- 
stream and to the left bank with the belly 
upstream. If you are ambidextrous, you 
simply use the left hand to hook it up- 
stream to the right bank and downstream 
to the left. Since few of us are ambidex- 
trous, the next best thing is the cross cast. 
This is performed without changing the 
position of the arm in the slightest, but 
simply by canting the wrist so that the 
line passes you on the left side instead of 
the right. This may be called the cross- 
side cast. The cross-overhead cast is made 
in the same manner except that the wrist 
is not canted so much and the line passes 
over the left shoulder. The cross casts re- 
quire a bit of practice, but the man who 
exercises patience with them will be re- 
paid many times on the stream. 

Wind is a difficulty that must be met by 
the fly-caster. However, better even than 


calm is a light downstream breeze. This | 

blows the fly back gently, making it fall = a 

naturally and without slapping. In a strong | ——_ SS 
downstream wind, cast just as usual with | 
two exceptions: use slightly more power 
on the forward cast, and do not check it 
but bring the rod right down to the hori- | 
zontal. The line will cut the wind and 
straighten right out for you. Do not slash 
or jerk on the forward cast, which is a| 
tendency in wind. You need more power, | 
it is true, but it must be rhythmic power. | 
With it you can overcome a very strong | 
wind. A worse condition—in fact, the most | 
distasteful—is a strong upstream wind. In| 
this case the. back cast must be more pow- 
erful. The forward cast is made in the | 
same manner as indicated for downstream | 
dry-fly fishing, checked quickly and sharp- 
ly. The wind blows the line out straight, 
and it falls lightly—if you’re lucky. 
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N cross-stream or diagonal breezes, the 

most desirable when fishing the right 
bank is one blowing from left to right, 
since it blows the fly away from rather 
than toward the rod as you fish upstream. 
However, we cannot order our breezes, 
and all too frequently we find the wind 
coming from right to left. It is here that 
the cross-overhead cast is the most useful, 
casting the fly over your left shoulder 
instead of over your right. If this breeze 
is not too strong, you can keep the fly 
away from you by using the side cast. In 
all fishing in the wind, cast enough to the 
left or to the right of the desired spot to 
compensate for the breeze. In fishing 
against a wind a shorter leader will work 
better, and with the wind a longer one. If 
you are certain that you are going to be 
facing a strong wind all day, a level line 
will save your wrist and temper. 


trolling, still fishin’, or strip casting— 
ALL WITHOUT CHANGING YOUR 


LINE! 


This 83% yards of line is enough to 
meet the longest rush of the big- 
gest salmon, steelhead, or trout you 
ever tied into! 


\ 


Just splice your smooth, flexible, Eng- 
lish finish “‘Level Best” Fly Line to a 
strong, snug spooling 15 lb. test water- 
proof U. S. Black Knight bait casting 
line. Then you’re ready for fly fishin’, 











+ 





Both these fine U. S. Lines are 
made of ‘‘better than the best’’ silk 
—the pick of the yield. They hold, 
cast and wear better. They are 
braided at just the correct tension 
and speed to produce maximum 


The technic of wet-fly casting is only 
slightly different from the dry. The over- 
head cast is generally used and is made 
in exactly the same manner as that de- 
scribed for fishing dry against the wind. 
The rod is carried backward to the per- 
pendicular and forward to the horizontal. 
A level line is better, though either may 
be used, There is no false-casting, for as 
important as it is to keep the dry fly dry, 


strength, flexibility, and wear re- 
sistance. Not how many lines, but 
how good. Booklet Free. 


U. 8. Line Co. 
Dept. F Westfield, Mass. 
























THAT DON’T CATCH FISH? 


@The onlylure in the world that will outiast the worm and the live 
chub is an Al. Foss Bait. Eighteen years of ever-growing success 
is something to think about. Today Al. Foss Lures are found 
in more tackle boxes than the next three baits together. 
Why? Because when properly cast they catch 3 to 6 fish for 
every one caught with a gangling, puzzle-witted contraption 
designed to catch the fisherman — but with no fish appeal. 


Don't accept anything but the genuine Al. Foss Bait—and Al. 
Foss Bottled Pork Rind which has this exclusive feature—it 
does not spoil. Take no excuses—and you'll have no regrets. 


THE AMERICAN FORK AND HOE COMPANY 
SPORTING GOODS DIVISION Box 28, GENEVA, OHIO 


* ATRUE TEMPER PRODUCT 





a a ee 


Rig two trolling lines behind your 
boat. Put an Al 


any kind of casting bait you wish 


Foss Bait on one- 


on the other. 


Troll for one hour. !f you don’t 
catch more fish on the Al. Foss Bait 
write a letter giving us the particu- 


lars— we will send you a bottle of 


genuine Al. Foss Pork Rind free 


with our compliments 


@ FREE ON REQUEST “From Coast to Coast with True 
Temper.” Tells where and how they caught them. Write today. 













ST. PAUL 
LEVEL WINDING REEL 


Sturdy level wind- 
ing reel whose 
appearance and 
performance 
pleases far be- 
yond its low 
price. Bakelite 


side plate, strong 
mechanism. 80 to 
100 yards. 


54.15 





Price 


T 
FLY REEL 


Scientifically and sturdily 
built for satisfactory and 


WANI 


long service. Has solid 
one-piece aluminum frame, 
including seat. 


*1.10 


SYNCHRO MESH BRIGANTINE 
for SALT WATER FISHING 


Now made with our 
famous patented 
SYNCHRO MESH 
feature. Sturdy, 
light weight and 
popular priced. 
Bakelite side plates, 
free spool and 
double multiplying. 


New 300-yard size 250-yard size 


*4.00 *3.50 


SYNCHRO MESH OCEAN CITY 
for SALT WATER FISHING 


SYNCHRO MESH 
GEARS, the greatest 
reel improvement ina 
decade, cannot strip. 
en- 





Price 





venience 
strength. 
apart Feature, a 
Drag, Chromium-pla 
ing over Sturdy Rickel- silver Frame, with reinforced 
Bakelite side plates make it more than ever— 
The Fisherman’s Favorite 

te “ yards 

12 15 

SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALERS 
or Send for New Catalog No. 34 FREE 


ee 
CITY MFG. ©. 


1347 NOBLE $T. PHILADELPHIA. PA 
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ferent action, 





All-around fish lure, make 
two % oz., two % oz., 
or, ME M% OZ. "All for $1.00. 
Gets big Blue Gills to 
Muskles 5 





Body length "2% 
terchangeable lure made. 


Split rings make changing 
Only fingers required. Each combination has dif- 
and designed for different purposes. 
Every one weedless. Plus easy casting and trolling. 
Sure hooking, new wiggling, snaky action. With a Bug- 
Spoon in your pocket you can fish deep or shallow. 
Change and use as a small jure for small fish, or medium 
lure for big fish. By removing spoon and attaching 
bucktail to wing piece forms Bug, which can be cast 
with fly of casting rod. Comes in highly hand-polish nickel. two 
b wektall tied 3/0 hooks furnished with each hure. Deerhair in three 

olors, Natural, White, Red & White. Workmanship and material of 
the finest. At your dealer or direct. Send for free circ 


TONY ACCETTA, 853 East {44th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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| it is just as important to keep the wet fly 


wet and have it sink immediately upon 


| touching the water. Great accuracy can 


| be achieved with the wet fly. 
| erally fished downstream, and the cast is 


It is gen- 


| made either directly across or diagonally 





| across and down. 


| method will almost 


Where the best results 
can be secured by putting action in the fly 
by stripping it through the water, great 
accuracy is not needed. But in many 
places, notably in Catskill streams, this 
never take a fish. 
There the fly must be cast accurately and 
be carried naturally by the current into 
the run or pocket or other hiding place 
of your quarry. 

The wet-fly man has at his command a 
cast that is of only limited use to the dry- 
fly caster. This is known as the roll or 
switch cast. There is a variation known 
as the Spey cast, but the distinction is so 
slight that I will not attempt to differ- 
entiate. The roll or switch cast is used 
when there is an obstruction that prevents 
any kind of back cast. For a variety of 
reasons, the wet-fly man is constantly up 
against this condition. 

The cast is made by retrieving the line 
slowly through the water until the rod is 
slightly back of the perpendicular and the 
line hanging perpendicularly from it. 
From this position bring the rod forward 
smartly, right down to the surface of the 
water. The line will roll out like magic, 
perfectly straight. A 50-foot cast can be 
made easily in this manner with your back 
against a stone wall. Bring the rod farther 
back of the perpendicular for a long cast 
than for a short one. Other casts can be 
practiced on land, but the roll cast must 
be done in the water. 

In fishing a quiet stretch of water the 
dry-fly angler can use the roll cast to ad- 

vantage in retrieving without making a 
disturbance on the water. However, in- 
stead of carrying the rod all the way to 
the surface of the water, he carries it only 
part way, picks the fly out of the air w ith 
a back cast and resumes. Faced by a rising 
fish that can be reached in no other way, 


the dry-fly man can, by having the fly well 


| 
| 


greased and drying it by hand between 
each cast, use the roll cast for the floating 
lure. But it is difficult. 

Many little variations in casting and 
presenting a fly are possible. The man who 
has learned the fundamentals of the over- 
head cast and learned them well will have 
little difficulty in applying them to the va- 


| riations required by good stream technic. 


} 


| 
| 


almost as many 
likes and 


In fact, he can make 
different kinds of casts as he 
call them what he likes. 


A CATASTROPHE 
(Continued from page 19) 


The old rice field was just a 
short distance from Woody’s house; so 
about four-thirty in the afternoon we set 
out. We went down an old grown-up bank 
and out into the field. On each side there 
| was a sort of canal, grown up thick with 


the ducks. 


| sedge grass as high as your head. 


| 


I was in the lead. As we got about fifty 
yards out along the bank I saw something 
| lash ahead of me through the grass. I had 
just got a glimpse of it when Woody 
eo: “Shoot! Shoot! It’s Caesar’s wife. 

By then the cat had hit the canal, and 
all I could see was a ripple and a splatter 


| where it was making off through the water 
|and grass. I let fly with both barrels, and 


there was a scuffling and a yeowing for a 
The grass 


| second or two and then silence. 
| was so thick that we couldn’t see anything, 
but there wasn’t any doubt that a cat had 
| yielded up its ninth life. 
“How’s that for a snap shot?” I wanted 
to know. “Just caught a flash of it, and I 
| had to do some quick gun pointing.” 
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“That was fast work, all right,” W oody 
replied. “If you didn’t see more of it than 
I did, you sure did some fast trigger 
work.” 


I stopped right where I was, and sort 
of swallowed hard. “You mean you didn't 
see any more of it than I did?” I asked, 

“How’ ‘d you know it was Caesar’s wife?” 

“Why, I’ve seen her out he re before, and 
that was she, all right. Why? 

“I was just curious—that’s all. By the 
way, how far is it from here to the house?” 

“About a hundred and fifty yards. What 
in the devil are you driving at? 

“Nothing, except I’ve never seen Mrs. 
Caesar, but I’ve got pretty well acquainted 
with Caesar in the last few days; and if 
that cat didn’t bear a strong family re- 
semblance to him, then I’m sure color- 
blind.” 

“Great guns, man! Didn’t you get a 
good look at the cat before you shot?” 


O! You yelled ‘shoot,’ and I let her 
rip. I thought you knew what you 
were doing when you yelled.” 

“Great peace alive! You don't think it 
was Caesar, do you?” 

“T’m not acquainted with the madam, 
but that cat looked more like a sister of 
Caesar’s than any wife, if it wasn't the 
old boy himself.” 

We waded over into the grass, and we 
found hair and we found blood, but we 
couldn’t find that blamed cat anywhere. 

“We're in a fix if it was Caesar! 
groaned Woody. “What’ll we do about 
it?” 

“Nothing. As far as I am concerned, I 
haven’t seen Caesar since last night when 
he came stalking in the living-room. And 
if you don’t want to get run out of home, 
you'd better swear to that too.” 

I don’t remember whether we killed any 
ducks that afternoon or not, but I'll never 
forget that night if I live to be a thousand 
years old. Sitting around the living-room, 
I thought eight o’clock would never come, 
and sort of hoped it wouldn’t, or that I 
would drop dead before it did. Woody was 
pale around the gills before seven-thirty, 
and couldn’t keep his eyes off the clock. 
We had made a quiet kind of survey 
around the house as soon as we got back, 
but there wasn't any Caesar to be seen 
anywhere. All Woody could do was to 
keep saying, “Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord!” to 
himself, and he had got me so nervous and 
upset that twice I started to pack my bag 
and slip out of the house before anybody 
saw me. 

Finally the hands of the clock got 
around to a quarter of eight—then to ten 
minutes of. That was the time I had al- 
ways begun to expect Caesar, and now I 
was having queer sensations crawling up 
and down my back. I felt just as though 
a spell of chills and fever was coming on. 
At five minutes to eight, Woody and | 
were both on the verge of a rigor, and | 
couldn't have helped mentioning Caesar's 
name if I were to be shot for it the next 
minute. 

All the time Woody and I had been 
sitting there, having a series of nervous 
prostrations, Mrs. Woody was talking 4 
blue streak, and it was the kind of talk 
that required a lot of answering. If she 
hadn't been so interested in what she was 

saying, she would have surely thought we 
were drunk or something. Both of 1 
were saying yes when we should have 
said no and cutting our eyes at the door. 
So at five minutes to eight I just busted 
right in on her in the middle of a sentence 
with ‘ ‘Speaking of Caesar, he sure is 2 
great cat, isn’t he?” ; 

Just pausing for breath, she went right 
on and finished her sentence. 

I just couldn’t leave the subject alone. 
“It sure is remarkable how he comes ® 
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here every night right at eight o’clock. 
Does he ever fail to do it?” 

“He hasn't yet,” Woody sort of half 
groaned. | 

Then the clock began to strike eight. 
and the hair started to rise on the back of 
my neck, When it had struck six times, I 
heard a funny- -sounding noise, but it was 
just Woody sucking in his breath as he 
slumped down lower in his chair. The last 
long, lingering note of eight died away, 
and my eyes were almost popping out of 
my head trying to look around the door 
jamb to see if Caesar were just tempo- 
rarily delayed in the hall somewhere. 

Every time the clock ticked, Woody 
sank lower and lower down in his chair. 
Ten minutes dragged by, with Mrs. 
Woody still talking a blue streak—about 
what, the Lord only knows. Then out of 
a clear sky, hardly pausing for breath, she 
said: “Woody, please let Caesar out of the 
pantry. I locked him in there this after- 
noon to catch some mice.’ 

“Ye gods!” yelled Woody, leaping out 
of his chair, “why in h didn’t you 
say so an hour ago!’ 





GREAT DOGS AND GREAT GAME 
(Continued from page 21) 


was dead. As Terry sniffed anxiously at 
the limp form I said: “You were too late, 
old chap. He’s gone. And you'll go too, I’m 
afraid, unless I keep you in the tent. That 
fellow will come back for you if he doesn't 
die.” 

Terry looked irresolutely at me and 
then into the dark bush with a growl of 
menace. Rage still outweighed fear in his 
great little heart. Then he went to the 
native dog, sat beside him, and pointed his 
nose to the stars in one long howl of 
mourning. He felt a kinship in death which 
he would not admit in life. After that I 
chained him to the tent pole at night. He 
was too good a pal to lose. 

The next morning at dawn I took Terry 
and went after the leopard. I wanted the 
beast out of the way, and also I wished to 
give Terry some experience with the 
breed. 

The heavy blood spoor showed that the 
cat was badly wounded, and within a mile 
it led into a dense patch of bush. This 
was dangerous cover. As it was only two 
hundred yards in circumference, I decided 
to fire it, first stationing the natives all 
round. Terry had evidently winded the 
beast, and I made him lie down beside me. 
He did so reluctantly, staring all the time 
into the bush. 

Suddenly a native shouted, and I saw the 
leopard making a rush for a near- by tree. 
W ounded as he was, he still showed sur- 
prising speed. Terry went after him like 
a flash and caught up with him just as he 
reached the foot of the tree. The beast 
ow round and struck right and left. 

But Terry had sprung out of reach, and 
in a second the leopard was climbing up 
the tree. 

I had been unable to fire on account of 
the dog, but now I raised my rifle. Just 
as I had caught the sights Terry jumped 
lor the beast again. The dog grabbed a 
hind leg and brought him down, and again 
ounded out of reach as the cat landed in 
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a heap. Terry had evidently decided that 
although he could not kill the leopard he 
could keep him there until I did so. 

$ the animal made a second spring at 
the tree my bullet took him between the 
shoulders and broke his spine. After he 
ad collapsed, Terry walked stiff-legged 
all round him, bristling with rage and 
growling softly. The natives laughed at his 
splay of anger, and two were promptly 
cuffed by Franz. 


fou hyenas,” I heard him roar, “re- 
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alive, while your bellies shook with fear. 
Shall he not be proud of his kill? It is 
his, I tell you!” 

I had been surprised that the dog at- 
tacked without orders, for I had trained 
him with antelope to await the command 
always. But seeing that he had realized 
the value of prudence in dealing with such 
quarry, I resolved not to check him. In 
tight corners such initiative might be very 
useful. And many times after that I found 
it so. But when I took him after elephants, 
I asked too much of him. I did so only 
because I hated to leave him with natives, 
and I did it only once. But as luck would 
have it, he did me a good turn that day. 

We took the spoor of a small troop one 
morning from a pool where the elephants 
had drunk during the night. The great 
shallow footprints, in which Terry could 
almost stand with all fours, probably 
meant as little to him as the scent. The 
only emotion it seemed to arouse was 
curiosity, and he grew vastly more excited 
over the spoor of antelope and bush pig 
which we crossed at intervals. He looked 
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wistfully at me each time, but finding that 
I held straight on he followed dutifully. 

As the sun and sand grew warmer he 
would dart a few yards ahead to the 
shelter of some great tree and lie there 
until we had passed; then he would run 
forward for another brief rest, until we 
had passed again. He must have formed a 
low estimate of such hunting—on which 
you passed all sorts of game and contin- 
ued to walk and walk and walk, with sun- 
scorched body and parched throat. Water 
was very precious, and by the time I gave 
“7 a drink at noon he was badly in need 
ot it. 

About two hours later we spotted the 
elephants, and I signaled the natives to 
lie down. My gun-bearer and Terry fol- 
lowed me silently as I stole forward into 
the bush and raised my rifle. The dog 
could not see the animals, and the furious 
noise that followed my shot must have 
scared him badly, and he was not easily 
scared. At any rate, as I looked round I 
saw him, with tail between his legs, 
crouched flat to the earth, looking anx- 
iously right and left at the sounds of the 
stampeding herd. I fired at a second bull 
in passing, and at the same time heard a 
scream of rage behind me. 

Whipping round, I saw a young bull 
with coiled trunk bearing down upon me 
and apparently meaning business. The dog 
evidently realized my danger, and when 
danger threatened my unworthy self Terry 
never hesitated. He dashed to meet the 
enemy with desperate valor, and would no 
doubt have been killed had not something 
happened that was too much for even his 
stout heart. The bull must have perceived 
him, and suddenly extended a trunk to 
seize him. Whether Terry imagined the 
waving, sinuous thing a snake—which he 
feared and hated—I can only surmise. At 
any rate, he fled for the first and only 
time in his career. 

But even as the dog fled he growled a 
pathetic defiance, and the bull heard that 
growl and stopped. Terry’s effort to save 
me had succeeded in the very abandon- 
ment of it, As the elephant heard the pass- 
age of the small body through the bush 
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he altered his course in pursuit. I had re- 
loaded as he halted, and now as he came 
broadside to me at ten paces he presented 
an easy brain shot. I took the chance and 
brought him down in his tracks, and then 
called the dog back. 

Terry came within ten paces and halted 
with tail between his legs and drooping 
ears. Nobody could have recognized the 
canine warrior that had walked bristling 
round the leopard, or the joyous ball of 
energy which greeted me after an antelope 
kill in which he had helped. Fear had 
driven him from me, and now shame pre- 
vented his return. 

If all men could feel shame as keenly 
as Terry felt at that moment, there 
would be no cowards. But I called him to 
me, and he came slowly and crouched at 
my feet, obviously seeking forgiveness, 
Since he had probably saved my life, none 
was needed, and I made him understand 
this. Yet his canine conscience troubled 
him all that day, and he showed none of 
his usual joy in life. But a fortnight later 
he apparently regained his self-respect, 
when for the first time he met another 
giant. 

Scouts had reported that rhinoceros 
were drinking regularly at a small pool 
ten miles away. So I moved camp and one 
morning took the spocr of a bull and a 
cow which was very fresh. The animals 
had gone through open forest country, and 
after about three miles their trail led past 
a thick thorn covert on the edge of the 
forest. I viewed this as a likely cover. But 
there was no sign of a break in it, and 
the trail led straight on. 

We found afterward that the pair had 
gone only a few hundred yards farther 
and had then turned back round the cov- 
ert, entering it from the opposite side. I 
could not see this and was unaware that 
at that moment, just fifty yards ahead, 
the rhinos were exploring the covert with 
noses pointed toward their original trail. 
As I came abreast of the unseen beasts an 
air current gave them our scent, and fierce 
snorts and an agitation of the bush told 
of their presence. 

I was so near the bush that I realized 
instantly that when the rhinos became 
visible they would be upon us and there 
would be no time to shoot. So I raced 
ahead to get out of the line of scent, fol- 
lowed by Terry and the natives. The dog 
and I were twenty yards past the spot 
when the rhinos emerged. But unluckily, 
a native who had dallied in the rear was 
passing at that moment, and the beasts 
promptly made for him. He followed us 
at increased speed, with the rhinos just 
behind. Not only did he lead the beasts to 
us, but he also blocked my line of fire. 


UT for the native’s dawdling, the rhino 
B would probably have halted on reach- 
ing the path and, while searching for the 
vanished scent, have given an easy shot. As 
it was, both animals were coming head 
on and almost abreast, and even the diffi- 
cult frontal shot was prevented by the 
running native. Although Terry had little 
affection for natives as a class, he recog 
nized them as humans, And when it be- 
came an affair between man_and beast, 
Terry was on the man’s side. He went to 
the rescue now. 

The dog dashed straight at the ponder- 
ous pair thundering behind the boy. 
Swiftly deciding that these new adversa- 
ries with deadly upright horns set om 
either side of the little eyes demanded new 
methods of attack, he raced across ther 
path between them and the native, only a 
few yards in front of their ugly pr 
he passed he growled savagely and clic 
his teeth in menace. " 

The astonished beasts heard and saw 
little challenger, and at once swerved 
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the rh cide on to me, with the bulls | a Y FISHERMEN-—BAIT CASTERS 


shoulder showing just ahead of her. They 
were watching the furious Terry unde- 
cidedly as he maneuvered in front of them 
when [ dropped the cow with a bullet to 
the heart. Apparently holding Terry re- 
sponsible for the collapse of his mate, the | 
bull charged down on the dog, dancing 
stiff-legged a few feet ahead of him. | 

Terry retreated to a huge tree ten yards 
away, and once behind its protecting trunk 
he turned and growled defiance at the 
bull. That warrior promptly lowered his 
head and charged straight past the tree 
at the dog. But Terry was round the other 
side and behind him in a second. Round 
came the bull again, only to find his small 
adversary back on the other side once 
more. This game of hide-and-seek went 
on for some minutes. The natives were 
convulsed with suppressed laughter at the | 
ludicrous battle between giant strength and 
agility. 
Once assured of Terry’s safety, I had | 
dwelt on my aim to enjoy the comedy 
which had succeeded the threat of tragedy 
so swiftly. But when the puzzled bull 
rested for a moment and presented a fair 
broadside shot, I fired, bringing him down 
where he stood beside the tree. 

The roar of laughter and acclamation 
which went up from the natives meant 
nothing to Terry, but my words of praise | 
and the sight of those two mighty forms | 
he had brought to destruction gave an | 
added rigidity to the erect tail and a 
comical cock of self-importance to the 
alert ears. Terry was justly pleased with 
himself that day. 

Ten days later we entered the old camp 
on the Zambezi, and from that time noth- 
ing could over-awe the great little dog. 
He had left it an immature puppy—al 
though fifty pounds in weight—and had 
returned a seasoned hunting dog. In those 
three months he had become a personality 
—strong and dignified and wise in the ways 
of the wild. 
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had asked that no one either sell or give 
me any candy. I suppose they had their 
reasons, but I never understood them. 
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the cellar of the store, which was on the 
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same level, just because it was cool there 

and we had nothing to do. We were not 
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LURE MAKING 


Quality Materials and Supplies 

Tackle Tools, Instruction, Books, etc. 
Now's the time to get ready to go. Start making and re- 
pairing your own tackle, and it sure will add to the fun 


next time you go fishing to play them on your own make. 
Send for free catalog of our complete line of fishing tackle. 


B. WILLMARTH CO., Roosevelt, N. Y. 


'tion or misgiving. Offering us chairs, he 
5 5 





asked us to be seated. We felt like bank 
directors at some important meeting. We 
were, in a way, for we were about to have 
our stock assessed for 300 per cent more 
than it was worth. 

The proceedings were opened without 
reading the minutes of any previous meet- 
ing or beating about the bush. He simply 
said that we had eaten seven dollars’ 
worth of candy. 

I was aghast at the awful truth, but I 
was far more worried lest the news reach 
parental ears. I had been forbidden to eat 
candy. My grandiather had been a deacon 
in our church for forty years, and I was 
supposed to perpetuate his wonderful ex- 
ample—and here I was caught red-handed 
stealing. For a moment I could not see 
the end. I was really faint, but this was not 
all. His next words brought me to with a 
jerk. Turning to Bart he said, “I know 
what to do with you. You don't get paid 
for seven weeks.” Then, turning to me, he 
calmly asked, “Shall I send your bill to 
your father or to your mother?” 


WAS like a trapped spy. There was no 

way to turn. I gasped at the thought. 
Good old Bart saved the day. His head was 
working. He jerked out, with little con- 
fidence, I must admit, “You don’t have 
to do that. We'll pay for the darned old 
candy.” 

“Well,” said his brother, “you can have 
until this time tomorrow night. Now get 
out of here.” 

What to do! I could not sleep that night 
—I was too busy thinking of raising that 
awiul sum of $3.50. 

My father had always brought fire- 
works from the city, but there had been a 
question as to my having them when and 
where I wanted them the most. There 
were often certain conditions, such as 
doing certain work or not eating candy. 
To be safe, I had hoarded the sum of 
$2.30 against the time of need. One year I 
was caught, and before I could shoot off a 
single firecracker I had to pull all the 
weeds from four rows of onions—a stint 
I had been given the week before. This 
I did by the aid of candles stuck in the 
ground at one-thirty in the morning, and 
by two I was at the far more serious work 
of arousing the entire neighborhood. This 
experience and subsequent threats had 
made me careful. To the extent of the 
above-mentioned $2.30 I was solvent. 

The next morning Bart and I met at the 
Crossing, and while we were waiting for 
the mail train we went into executive 
session. Our problem of raising $1.20 was 
no mean one in the limited time we had. 
That was more than hard-working men 
received for a full day’s labor, the stand- 


| ard wage being then $1.00. 





“Judas Priest, my sister will lend us 
50 cents,” said Bart. 

Well, that reduced the actual necessity 
down to 70 cents. 

“And we might sell some fish,” was his 


| further observation. 


Here was an idea, and off to the brook 
we went as soon as we were free. There 
was a fly in the ointment : the only way we 
could catch fish certainly and quickly was 
to snare them, and whom could we trust 
to sell such contraband to? We did catch 
some, and for the first time in my life I 
became professional. My mother bought 
them for 25 cents. Not knowing that they 
were worth $3 at the hotel, we were per- 
fectly happy. We were making progress; 
we lacked only 45 cents—but time was 
flitting. 

Then I had an idea. Eggs were worth 
20 cents a dozen at the store in cash or 
trade. Let’s go to the hen-house and see 
if we can find some. It produced only 
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eight, but we did find in the barn a nest 
of twelve of uncertain age and quality, 
After we had scoured them with sand 
and washed them in the brook, they looked 
good enough for the purpose we had in 
mind, This brought our total up to twenty, 
Here we were at four-thirty in the after- 
noon just short of our goal by seven eggs, 
I returned to my home and slipped into 
the pantry. There I found five eggs, but I 
did not dare take more than two. Where 
to turn for the last five I did not know. 

“Come on,” said Bart. “I'll get ’em.” 

We went, with our money and eggs, to 
the store, and I waited out back and very 
much out of sight while Bart was gone. 
He soon returned with the desired number 
of eggs, having “borrowed” them from 
the crates belonging to his brother in the 
cellar. 

We cashed the eggs, with no questions 
asked, and then began the long count of 
$3.50 in small change. It tallied to a cent. 
and I felt as though I had been granted a 
reprieve. Except for my debt to Bart's 
sister, I was a free man again. 

Bart’s brother never knew he _ had 
hought back five of his own eggs, nor did 
he know the age or condition of twelve 
others. That was the least of our troubles. 

When the deal was closed, he told us 
that he hoped that this would be a lesson 
not to steal. It might teach us not to steal 
candy from him—but how about eggs? 
He must have known that we couldn't 
lay them. 

Years later we three happened to meet, 
and the old days were discussed. It was 
then that Bart and I learned that his 
brother had known from the very first that 
we were eating his candy. He had been 
content to let it go on until near the 
Fourth of July, feeling sure that I could 
and would pay. In Bart's case he was 
selling to his brother at retail prices and 
in wholesale quantities, This experience 
proved two things: that my credit must 
he good and my digestion better. 

(To be continued) 


FATE’S WHIM 
(Continued from page 33) 


watch? How did they happen to be in 
the hole in the ground where we had 
found them? Clearly they had been car- 
ried there by the slivered end of this tree 
section, Nothing else could have cut the 
vest in two, and the links of the chain 
embedded in the dirt still clinging to the 
tree were further and conclusive proot. 

But how could the tree have caught the 
vest, hanging where it was, and at the 
same time in its descending thrust come 
down upon the stove? This was a sticker. 
However, only one conclusion could be 
reached. The broken end of the tree had 
described an arc in its downward sweep, 
in the path of which was the vest. Then, 
in its movement through the arc, which 
must have been swift, it had passed just 
above our heads. It could not have cleared 
our heads by more than inches. When tt 
had reached the vertical, or nearly so, Its 
sweeping movement ceased and it came 
down endwise upon the stove. Plainly the 
vest was clinging to it when it crush 
the stove. Although our bed was very 
close to the stove, the endwise thrust ol 
the tree missed us, but the call was close 
enough. 

This Sherlock Holmes stuff interested 
us greatly. But when the different parts ot 
the mosaic had been pieced together and 
the completed picture stood out m bol 
relief, we shuddered to think how close t0 
the brink of the hereafter we had been 
Not once but thrice, in the space of a few 
seconds, we had tottered on its very edge. 
Plainly our time had not yet come. 
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With the cabin demolished and our out- 


! 
fit soaked, we had lost all zest for hunt- F I y al { Ad G : I | t ~ T he AT 
ing. Ronnie, with his sprained ankle, was 


in poor condition to resume the role of 
nimrod. Besides, the top of one of his boots 


had been cut off at the foot. ; 
Shouldering our bed packs and rifles | | % 4 { h 
and salvaging a piece or two of hardtack 


to munch along the way, we started for 
home. I can see now the bedraggled form | 
of Ronnie as, soaked to the skin, he 
limped ahead of me down the trail, shuffl- 
ing his cut-oft boot to keep it on. At 
intervals I would call out to tell him what 
4 beautiful picture he presented. But he 
had lost all sense of humor. 

We had learned our lesson. The woods- 
man must be vigilant if he would avoid the 
danger from falling trees. The hazard is 
a real one, especially in the great Douglas- 
fir belt of the Pacific Coast. Even on the 
stillest day and without any warning dead 
trees may fall. 


THERE are two big factors in fishing, first, 
the fish and second, the fishing line. If you 
don’t select your line carefully you won’t 
have to bother about the fish. 


Stories of broken lines and “big ones” that 
got away are too common today to be inter- 
esting—bring some back—then your friends 


will have to believe you. 
BENDING THE TWIG 
(Continued from page 27) But—broken lines are not the only worry 
of fishing. What about chipped enamel that 
spoils your delicate casts? What about dead, 
lifeless waterproofed silk? Uneven, imper- 
fect Cuttyhunks? These are important 
points to be considered because they greatly 
interfere with your fishing success. 


Secretary to appoint the desired number of 
boys from the list of members, the newest 
members to receive first call. 

V. The dues for the year will be 50 
cents, payable prior to the first banquet 
attended. | 

VI. The cost of the groceries to be| 
divided by the number of members in at- 7 
tendance. It is understood that the game 
which is provided is a donation and is not 
to be included in the settlement. 

Awards: Certain prizes pertaining to 
hunting and fishing will be awarded each 
month and at certain other specified times. 

I]. Each month a prize will be offered 
for excellence in performance in some des- 
ignated event, such as fly tying, plug mak- 
ing, spoon and spinner making, best fly 
caster, best bait caster, best specimen of 
taxidermy, best report of the year, best | 
provider of game and fish, best cook, ete. ! 
At no time will the Wardens be allowed 
to participate for the prize, but it is de- 
sirable that they compete in each contest | 
for the encouragement of the boys. ’ 

Il. At the end of each year there will | 
be awarded a grand prize for the best | 
piece of handicraft pertaining to some | 
phase of hunting or fishing. It is sug- | 
gested that a father and son banquet be | 
held at this time. | 

Il. All money collected must be turned | 
over to the Treasurer to be used as the | 
club sees fit for the purchase of prizes, 
magazines, books, etc. All fines must be a ° * ‘ . — 
jaid prior to the attendance of the banquet | Write for a free copy of *“‘Famous Lines by Gladding”. 
iollowing the date of violation. | 

IV. Each member will be required to 
tnter all contests except taxidermy and 
the field trials, where he may be excused 
irom entry by the lack of a dog. However, 
attendance is required. Failure to comply Pi 
with this rule will call for a fine of 15 = WEdere+ noe eoeconeeeseeeessDreDeseDsereDsspsanrasessesesessesesrersessesesereseecse 
cents, 

Literature: There shall be a committee 
composed of officers and Wardens, whose 
duty it will be to examine and select books 


and magazines for the library. ©} N 

L The Book Committee, with the co- 1é cw BEETLE BUG BAITS 
eration of the school librarian, will set nail 

aside a shelf in the school library for the 
we ot the Club. Only members on the 


Here we illustrate five fishing lines that 
have made fishing a real sport. Each line is 
a masterpiece. Each one, we believe, is the 
outstanding line of its type. Each is made 
to give the maximum service and satisfac- 
tion. Whether you are a salt water angler, 
a trolling fan, a fly caster or a bait caster, 
there is a Gladding Line made for you—a 
line that really has no equal. 


Some Gladding Lines may cost a few 
cents more than an inferior line but these 
few pennies may mean success or failure on 
your fishing trip. Be a true sport. Buy the 
best line you can get—and it will always be 
a Gladding Line. 





B. F. GLADDING & CO., Inc. 
South Otselic (Est. 1816) New York 





Genuine “Crawly” Casting and 





active list of the Club may gain access to Bucktail Streamers > Trolling Bug 
these books and magazines. The Club used on all Lures eA Ye Ox.—$1 
Librarian will have available at all times ; , 

an ee list of all articles pertaining Wade For Fishermen By Fishermen! 
ot 


interests of the Club, posted in the New Lures for Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Muskelonge, Brook, Brown and Rainbow Trout i, 


Natural Shapes, Attractive Color Combinations 
Different from any lures you ever saw 


library 


ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT THEM OR SEND YOUR ORDER DIRECT TO 





Boy nature, in its broader and funda- 


m ~ Trout 
nental aspects, is much the same every- Bass Bug Be ge 5 ¥o sa Ry el Bug 
“tere, The boy who does not care any- 65e Makers of Fish Getting Fish Lur 500 
“mg about natural history and wild life, 500 East JEFFERSON AVE. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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* Fishermen, take care of your lines by using 
Reed’s all metal Collapsible Line Dryer, and dress- 
ing reel which prevents snarls, twists, and makes 
lines last longer. Assembled in 20 seconds. 








RUBBER LINED 
ROD SUPPORT 








ADJUSTABLE TENSION 


CLAMP SHOWN 
AS USED FOR 
ROD WINDING, 
FLY TIEING & 

STRINGER HOLDER 


4 ° . « 
METAL CONTAINER #2*25=103 
(CONVENIENT SIZE FOR POCKET # 
OR TACKLE 80x) . 











Size of line coil when twisted in Fig. 8 and ends folded to- 
gether will fit in a box 5” by 5” by 1” deep. Dryer takes 
the curse out of line changing. I will gladly refund money 
to any dissatisfied buyer, if dryer is returned to me in ten 
days postpaid. 

— oo 
C. C. Reed, 40 Arizona West, Detroit, Michigan 

Enclosed find $2.00 for which please send me postpaid one 
Reed Collapsible Dryer. 
NGM. .cccccseccseseceseesessteeeece 
Addres 
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Buy THis 


Maatin 


Automatic 


AT NEW LOW PRICES 


DON'T be without a Martin Automatic any 
longer. Our new low prices make it pos- 
sible for every angler to own one—and you 
should have a Martin Automatic no matter 
how many other reels you may have. 


The Martin is the simplest, strongest and 
oldest automatic reel on the market. It is 
easiest to operate. It removes all slack 
line worries and gives you a greater thrill 
out of fishing. Many thousands of fisher- 
men will not use any other kind of reel. 
There is a size for every style of fishing. 
Ask your dealer or write us for catalog. 


Martin Automatic Fishing Reel Co., Inc. 
600 Main St. Mohawk, N. Y. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC 


FISHING REELS 














Cc. F. Pi 
oy ies of wet flies. 
/} VERY thinly dress- 
ed. Six Patterns. 
Sizes 8, 10, 12, 14, 16. for large 
Per Doz. $2.00 browns. Long Shank hooks. 
Sizes 2 & 4, per doz. .$2.50 
Worming Tackle Sizes 6, 8, 10, per doz. 2.00 
properly design- 
ed for upstream = 
fishing. 10” - fh) 
drawn gut, cor- Hard-Bodied Nymphs. In 
rect weight. Siz- four patterns on Model Per- 
es 6, 8, 10, 14, 14. fect hooks. Sizes 10, 12, 14, 
Per pack of 1 doz. .....$1.50 16. Per doz. oe weveeh2.50 


SUPERB QUALITY LEADERS 

reen, brown, natural and camouflaged. 
vogular, taper, quick taper. 

Winged and Bivisible Midges. Sizes 16 & 20 Per Dos. $2.50 
Bivisibles on Short-Shank hooks. Sizes 12, 14, 16 Per Des. $2.50 
iry Bies, Ay tying materials and special- 
amg tackle. 

od Anywhere on Request — 


24.25 Lewis Block, BUFFALO, N.Y 
Fine Rods and Fishing EF ent 






3 to 16 ft 










LYON & CO 


Dept. B 
Manufacturers of 
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about shooting and hunting and fishing, 
and does not want to learn anything about 
them, is in the minority. There is not a 
high school in the country that does not 
contain the makings of a club of this kind, 
composed of boys intensely interested and 
eager to learn. There is not a high school 
in the country in which, within one month 
after this article is published, there can not 
be such a club organized and under way 
if there is a teacher in the school who is 


| willing to organize it and serve as its Chief 








Warden. 

If there is among you who read this a 
teacher who would like to organize such 
a club but who feels that he does not know 
quite enough, we say go ahead anyhow. 
Organize the club and write us, telling us 
just what you do know and are capable of 
teaching the boys, and we'll undertake to 
find somebody in your town who has the 
necessary knowledge and is willing to help 
you out. 

We'll help from this office, all we can. 
Furthermore, we have thousands of feet of 
motion pictures covering almost every kind 
of American hunting and fishing—excep- 
tionally fine pictures. These will be avail- 
able to every club, and will add enormously 
to the members’ interest in the club’s meet- 
ings, activities and purposes. 

The following is the letter which we 
received from Mr. Purcell when he sent 
us the copy of his club’s constitution: 


My dear Sirs: 

I wish to express my appreciation for 
the great amount of interest you have 
shown in the organization of our club. 
You will be interested to know that it is 
progressing rapidly and I think it has a 
great future. At present we have about 
thirty-five members, thirteen of whom 
have taken up the art of taxidermy. 

You will find enclosed a copy of our 
constitution. I am interested in getting 
this work started in as many high schools 
as possible. 

Our first meeting was a father and son 
banquet. One month later we had a rabbit 
banquet, followed by a program. This 
program was prepared by the boys, check- 
ed over by the Warden of Conservation 
and given at the club. The papers were 
then placed in the hands of an English 
teacher for correction. We intend to have 
these papers bound and placed on our shelf 
in the library. I am pleased to say that 
they were very well done. One boy pre- 
sented a paper on quail, and another on 
big-mouth black bass. 

We hope to complete our magazine and 
book list in the near future. 

Wishing to thank you for your many 


courtesies, I am, Very truly yours 


E. H. Purcecr 


3y a timely coincidence, just fifteen days 
later we received the following letter from 
Mr. H. S. Wilson, a teacher in the Junior 
High School at Breckenridge, Texas: 
Gentlemen: 

We have in our school an organization 
known as The Field and Stream Club. The 
purpose of this club is: To promote a 
better understanding among boys of game 
conservation as sponsored by the state of 
Texas and to study game life and other 
topics of interest to a lover of outdoor 
sports. Your magazine is on our library 
list and is a great source of information, 
and the students enjoy reading it. 

We desire to do some real work in this 
club and were wondering if your publish- 
ing company could furnish us with some 
material that might be published for this 
purpose, or suggest a source from which 
we could get some data along this line. We 
are particularly interested in some mate- 
rial that would help us in organizing our 
programs, or some literature that our 





library might have. If you have any free 
information along this line, we would ap- 
preciate it. 

These boys are to be the future sports. 
men, and certainly this program would be 
worth while. 

Thanking you in return, I am, 

Gratefully yours, 
H. S. Wirsox 


We are convinced that this idea of 
junior sportsman’s clubs is one of enorm- 
ous possibilities, and furthermore that jt 
is a challenge to every man in the United 
States who loves his country and genu- 
inely cares about seeing our great outdoor 
heritage preserved for future generations. 
Theretore we have organized The Asso- 
ciation of Junior Sportsman’s Clubs of 
America. Incorporation papers have been 
filed in Albany, New York, and a charter 
applied for. 

The purpose of this national association 
is simply to provide a central clearing 
house for information and to render all 
possible assistance to the organization and 
activities of boys’ clubs of the kind de. 
scribed in as many schools as possible the 
country over. It is not proposed or de- 
sired that the national association shal! 
have any authority over any individual 
club. The beginning and end of it is ty 
render all possible service—nothing more. 


VERY local boys’ club so organized 
will automatically become a member 
of the association upon application, and 
every individual club member will become 
an individual member of the national asso- 
ciation and will receive both a certificate of 
membership and a small button to be wom 
in the coat lapel. There will be no dues t 
pay to the association, and no charge wil! 
be made for the certificate or the button 
The national association will assist not 
only with advice, when desired, but in 
many practical and material ways, It wil 
enlist the cooperation of many people wh 
will be able and willing to help the in- 
dividual club and club members—conser- 
vation officials and authorities, game war- 
dens, experienced sportsmen. 

We ask and urge every man who is2 
teacher of boys between the ages of four- 
teen and eighteen to take this as a direc 
message to himself, and to regard it as a 
opportunity to render a service of the 
greatest possible value to those boys ani 
to our country. We ask every reader wh 
is not a teacher to make inquiries until le 
has learned the name of a teacher who’ 
known to be a sportsman, and hand o 
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| 





bat 








send him this copy with this article marked 
for his attention. Or send us his name an 
we'll send him a copy. And we ask all wh 
are willing to organize a club to send 
their names and addresses at once. 
A final word in closing : the boy whos 
not only naturally blessed with the naturt 
and instincts of the sportsman but also s 
fortunately situated as to have those i 
stincts properly nourished can be of great 
assistance in the organization work. The 
boy whose father is a sportsman, for ® 
stance, and who is already being trained 
the way he should go, can be of much help 
to boys not so fortunate. Such boys, ef 
cially if they are a little older, say es" 
teen or nineteen, would be great ass 
as members of the club, helping the Cha! 
Warden in innumerable ways throug! 
their knowledge and experience. 
The boys we are particular! 
in are those who have the nature and t 5 
instincts and no way of gratifying O° & 
—boys who have no father or other res 
tive to teach them and give them the % 
portunity to learn by experience ant” 
precept and example the meaning of a 
sportsmanship, the value of conservatit 
the need for game laws and their 


bebe 





i 
ly interest! = 
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Bean’s “Double L” Fly Rod $11,85 


servance, the way to use gun and rod, and 
all the rest. Whenever an older sports- 
man takes with him on a nunting or a 
fishing trip a boy of this kind and teaches 
him about the game, the reason for the 
game laws covering it and the need for 
their observance, and how to hunt that 


game, and how to handle the gun, and | bamboo. A permanent light brown color that shows up the 


how to prepare that game for the table— 
or, if it be fishing, teaches the same in- 
formation about the fish and fish laws, and 
shows him how to use fly rod or casting 
rod instead of a worm and a pole—he is, 
in our opinion, doing more for that boy 
and his future welfare and happiness than 
he could do in any other way. 

Everyone of you who reads this knows 
the happiness and enjoyment and health 
that you have realized from your days 
in the open with rod and gun. You 
know how great a heritage it has been, 
and how much you would have missed had 
you never experienced them. And you 
know that you owe all of this to the fact 
that at some time in your early life, when 
you were a boy, some older man took you 
in hand and showed you the where and the 


when and the how of it. Had that older | 


man, whether father, uncle, brother or 
friend, let you go your own way, you 
might have grown up to be a man to 
whom a gun and a rod are merely things 
seen in store windows, just as millions of 
unfortunate boys are growing up today. 

There are many boys who need mem- 
bership in a Junior Sportsman’s Club. 
They are the boys who, if taken in hand 
now, will add to the ranks of sportsmen 
voters a few years hence a strength that 
those ranks would never know otherwise. 


RUNNING BUFF 


(Continued from page 38) 


To amuse myself I threw gravel up 
around them with carefully placed 550- 
grain bullets, just close enough to make 
them run faster. I have often wondered 


could sit down for his meals. 


how long it was before that creased buck valentin bin check 
| os or 


My second bushwhacking experience 


occurred on the eastern edge of the Llano 


Estacado (Staked Plain) in Texas. I had | 
just finished my stand, rose to my feet | 


to stretch, picked up my empty shells and 
was mounting my horse. Something 
whizzed by. I knew what it was—an ar- 
row. I dodged back into the wallow and 
began looking for the reception committee. 

I saw no Indians. But not far away in 
a clump of small trees I made out three 
ponies. Knowing that if I got the Indians 
afoot I would have them at my mercy, I 
shot the ponies. 

I waited for a while. Nothing moved. 
Then I made the “friends” sign and 
mounted my horse and rode in the “come 
to me” circle. But they didn’t come. I 
repeated the sign, tapping my rifle. Still 
no action. This was annoying. Then I 
made out three forms in the tall grass. I 
fired close over their heads and made the 
friendship sign for the third time, im- 
pressively reloading my Sharps. 

One of the Indians arose with dignity 
and walked out, followed by the second. 
But the third didn’t come. I sent another 
bullet close to him, and that brought him 
out. It was a white man! 

This didn’t astonish me, for white ren- 


| 





egades frequently herded with the Indians 
and were worse than any Indian could | 
possibly be. 

Waving in the direction of my camp, a 
mile or so away, I signaled “Go there.” | 
Keeping them beyond arrow range but | 
within easy rifle shot, I herded them into | 
camp. My men tied them up. | 

The Indians were young Poncas, the 
white a rough-looking customer. Ques- | 
honed, the Poncas admitted that it was | 
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\ ," 71TH the help of a professional fly caster we have been 
over a year perfecting this rod. Made of highest grade Tested and Approved at 


the Boston Sportsman’s 
| 130 silk windings to the best advantage. We are ready to put Show by William “Bill” 
it up against any rod on the market that sells up to $25.00, Edson, World Profession- 
The case is genuine calfskin with zipper opening. Our own al Champion Distance Fly 
manufacture. Price, Rod and Case, $11.85 postpaid. Caster. 


Write for New Spring Catalog 
L. L. BEAN, 352 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 
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countless lifelike novelties for ALL pan and 
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on your first order from catalog and send your Fly free. 25¢ ji} ~~" 
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Better Bass Fishing. Too 

with this Great 
ASHAWAY 
Fly Line 
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Like this well-known Middle West attorney, 
many fly-casters whose trout-fishing experience 
is extensive . . . who appreciate the fighting 
qualities of small-mouth black bass like these 
fresh-caught Canadian four-pounders . . . who 
have had many a good day with landlocks and silver salmon 
- - agree that every fly-caster’s line is a highly important part 
of his equipment. For bass the same as for trout or salmon, 
thousands use the Ashaway Crandall’s American Finish, as 
their best buy in a fly line. 








Get one of these great lines for your fly rod—bass, trout or 
what have you. Abundant weight, enabling you to use a small 
size. Adds greatly to control, giving you endless satisfaction in 
better accuracy and delicacy. Remarkably free running, a rare 
line for shooting. Pliable, tough, elastic. Best of line silk, soft 
finished under high vacuum pressure. 


Ashaway Crandall’s American Finish Fly Lines are of three 
styles—level, double tapered, three-diameter tapered; all 
sizes. Other Ashaway high quality fly lines for choice. Best 
quality lines too for every other kind of fishing. Every line 
guaranteed to give satisfaction. Ask your dealer. 








For your bait-casting and trolling rod, get the famous Ashaway 
Extra Strength. Hard braided, soft waterproofed, strong and durable. 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
Box 401 Ashaway, Rhode Island 
Catalog FREE 

















to Get 
a GENUINE Montague 


Superior Rods for EVERY Kind of Fishing 


ERFECT “dry fly action” is hard to define—but fly fishermen 

recognize it instantly in the 1934 Montague Rods. Put there by 
Montague’s expert fishermen rodmakers and Montague’s special 
tempering processes. In the new Montague Manitou Tournament 
Fly Rod you can get the new exclusive chemical tempering, giving 
still more casting power and fighting stamina, still greater resis- 
tance to taking a “‘set.” 


Don’t pay your good money for some inferior imitation—of- 
fered as a genuine Montague. Look for the name—MONTAGUE 
—on the rod. And be sure to see the new improved 1934 styles— 
for all fresh- and salt-water fishing. At your dealers, $2.00 to $66. 


MONTAGUE ROD & REEL CO., Drawer A-K, MONTAGUE CITY, MASS. 
W orld’s Largest Makers of Split-Bamboo Rods 
FREE — Send for illustrated Folders showing latest 
Montague Rods. Ask for Fresh- or Salt-Water folder 


MONTAGUE 
SPLIT-BAMBOO RODS | 


Catch More Fish in 1934 
Hildebrandt’s Hints tells you how 
—shows you the old favorites—fish- 
catchers for thirty years—and many 
new items. Hildebrandt’s Spinners 
spin so easy—good for all game and 
pan fish, Send for your HINTS— 
| 11’S FREE. 

| John J. Hildebrandt Co.; 542 HighSt., Logansport, Ind. 























Know the best Trout Streams 
1934 Edition 


FISHING MAP GUIDES 


to New Jersey—So. New York & Long Is.—Connecticut 
shows best Trout, Bass, Pickerel points & 
waters, roads, Sea Fishing Information, 
Baits, Lures, &c. 























30 cents per Map Guide. W. E. Hunt & Co., Milltown, N.J. 
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Puncture-Proof Canva Ss) 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
earry by hand, and on auto, safe for family, all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger 
than wood, used by U. 8. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. Fitted for outboard motor. Catalogue. 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 49! Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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the white man who had led them on with 
promises of my rifle, much buffalo meat 
and a good horse. 

“Let’s kill them!” shouted Augustin, the 
negro cook, He didn’t like Indians. He was 
excited. 
| The others clamored for their lives too, 
| But I said no. Just then we were on 
| friendly terms with the Poncas, and | 

didn’t want a breach. So I suggested that 
we strip the renegade, make the Poncas 
whip him with our blacksnake and then 
drive the whole bunch from camp. We 
never saw them again. 

| Buffalo stampedes were just as danger- 
ous, just as prevalent as Indians. I was in 
| two. 

| When caught the first time, I was 
mounted on my good horse; so I just kept 
my head, outrode them and saved my life. 
That wasn’t so bad. Scared? Not much, I 
| was glad to get out of it, though. 

| But I think that the second stampede 
| was my most exciting, my most dangerous 
| experience on the buffalo range. It took 
| place one Sunday morning in August, 
| 1873. All of us were lying around in camp 
on the North Canadian, in Texas. Sunday 
was our odd-job day when we washed, 
| bathed, read, loafed and talked. 








N this fine summer morning I was 

loafing, stretched out flat on my back 
on the ground, enjoying the sun. I heard a 
noise like distant thunder. When I arose 
|to my feet, I no longer heard it. Could 
it have been imagination, I wondered? The 
| others were calmly smoking and talking; 
{so I knew they hadn't heard anything. I 
| put my ear to the ground and listened 
once more. Sure enough—a dull rumble 
such as might be caused by many hoofs. 
Sounds originating on the earth, you know, 
| are better heard when the ear is close to 
the ground. I listened once more, wanting 
to make sure. It was there, all right. 
| I shouted: “Buffalo stampede—coming 
straight this way ! Turn the wagons broad- 
side—get your rifles quick!” 
| The boys thought I was crazy, because 
| they hadn’t heard a sound, but they were 
| trained in obedience; so they all jumped 
to their work. In just a moment we had 
|a barricade of wagons in front of us. 
| There were six of us in camp that day, 
my outfit of five and good old Brazos Bob. 

All were armed—I with my Sharps, Bob 

with a Spencer, the other four with .50-70 
| needle-guns. 
| “Don’t fire until the leaders pass that 
| knoll out in front of us!” I ordered. 
| We could see the herd coming now. We 
| waited. 

The herd approached with a solid front. 
Such a sight! It was magnificent, but I 
felt a qualmish feeling in my stomach. 
Just then the first animals crossed the 
dead-line, and I aimed carefully and fired. 
I saw my buffalo topple. I heard in my 
ear the report of McRae’s Spencer. And 
then for a while I heard nothing else. 

I loaded and fired as rapidly as I could, 
and out in front it seemed to be raining 
buffalo. At our first volley the herd split, 
scampering away. diagonally. We kept on 
firing, always at that one point, and soou 
the herd split completely. It wasnt our 
shooting that did it so much as the effect 
of our shots—the impassable barrier ot 
| dead buffalo we had piled up. 

Among us we fired 48 shots, and when 
| we counted noses we had 37 dead or crip- 
pled buffalo. And the most incredible part. 
of the whole business was that 17 of these 
were good silks. How do you account for 
| that? It was the —— thing I ever 
saw in all my buffalo days. Y 
| About the ‘way the plains Indian hunted 
buffalo I shall not have much to say. In- 
dian methods of hunting are so interesting 
that they deserve to be told in a separate 
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Successful 
Tubular Steel 
FLY ROD 


TO precedent exists with which to 
| LN compare its marvelous action, 
| thrilling performance, and almost un- 
| 
| 








believable strength and backbone. It's 
the only rod that is sold to you with a 
3-year factory service plan. See this 
wonderful new Gep Registered Fly Rod 
at your dealer. Let your expectations 
run sky high! 
Also new model casting rods, one-piece 
tubular and one-piece solid steel. Send 
for 1934 catalog. Gephart Mfg. Co., 220 
W. Illinois St., Chicago, Ill. 


Specialists in Steel Fishing Rods 




















~ Special on Nymphs 

To everyone who requests a copy of 
our big, new FREE catalog, for 
1934, we make this Special Get- 

Acquainted Offer: 6 assorted 
nymphs, or bucktailed streamers, 
all proven killers for early, season, 
sizes 8 to 14, and one 74%” leader, 
tapered to Fina 1X or 2X. All for 
$1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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Learn to Tie 
Your Own Flies 


A complete course, pro- 
fusely illustrated. Really 
teaches you! Reveals trade 
secrets. Hundreds of en- 
thusiastic purchasers al- 
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ready. Costs only $2.00, 
less than the price of a 
dozen good flies. Mailed PAUL H.YWOUNE 
promptly, postpaid on 
receipt of price. Pros- 8065-1 Grand ou Ave. 
pectus FREE on request Detroit. 
a 
Substitute , 


‘aan ic ¥ Food for min- 
BARNINGS nows, they 


: Sat, WATER | attract fish 
Price $1.25 


i a ito your lure 
Patent Pending x P 4 


i) Price 50 ets. 
An economical chum : Small poy feed on it, they are 
food for large fish. Directions with every package. 
Good until used, no waste. Sold by Sporting Goods 
= Fishing Tackle dealers or, 
RNING-LEWIS CO. OZONE PARK, L. 1., 
—— 


ntroducing 
STIFF HACKLE DRY FLIES 


he kind you have been looking for | | 
i for $240 
24 for $490 
ORDER NOW N. Y. 


SKINNER’S casting or trolling 
spoons are durable, reliable and 
of highest quality. Made in vari- 
ety of colors and sizes, retailing 
for 25¢ to 75c each. 


for shrimp 
Equivalent to ‘ 
five quarts. 
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Ask your dealer or send for catalog. 


H. A. WHITTEMORE & CO., INC. 
89 Pearl St. Boston, Mass. 
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ESTABLISHED 1868 
1716 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 


| line is no larger than a pea. For a two- 
| hair line the float should be as large as 


IED BY , 
WM. FRUCHTING a bean, and for a twelve-huir line, as large 
Hudson | 


| should be in proportion to the number 


| (Continued from page 31) 


$6 Double Kis. a ve ink wera! | the bottom of that ridge, 
. si; | noon, we came to the ravine’s mouth and 
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article—and this is my story. Almost from 
birth Indians hunted buffalo. They organ- 
ized for hunting as carefully as for the 


100% 
wargath Few white men vet accom-| WATER PROOF 


on two. | Re 

How many buffalo were slaughtered? 
| This isn’t pleasant to talk about. Nobody 
| knows the answer. We have conjectures, 
| but no solid facts. Colonel Dodge estimates | 
the total to be 4,000,000. I say that that | 
is low. My guess is that it should be nearer 
10,000,000. But I don’t know. With every- | 
body hunting him, the buffalo’s doom was 
certain, 

I saw this when most runners were en- 
thusiastically . saying that though the! 
slaughter was heavy the buffalo would last 
forever. The whole business disgusted me. 
I wanted to get out. The last few years I 
killed scarcely any buffalo, but acted onl 
agent for other runners, selling their hides | 
and meat for them. 

Away up north on the Musselshell in | 
Wyoming I shot my last buff. Just as my 
first one had been an old bull strayed from 
the herd, so was my last. He was sur- 
rounded by wolves, and I knew it was only 
a question of hours before they pulled him 
down, and to me it seemed an act of | 
mercy to put him out of his misery. So I 
set the trigger of my .40-90 and aimed at 
his neck. He fell. | 

Near by was a herd of twelve fine cows. | 
I could easily have killed every one. But I | 
refrained. My buffalo days were over. | 

THe Enp 
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( slide 


FISHING WITH A HOOK 
(Continued from page 18) 


the least nibble of any fish must drag it 
| into the water. And make your sinkers 
| round and smooth so that they do not get 
stuck under stones or get tangled in the 
weeds. 

And you must make your floats in this 








OU could play a fire-hose om my new water- 


way. proof Buck Skein jacket, and though the force 
Take a good clean cork with jut too of > ecoge F woes knock a a © drop 

; 2 . throu 

many holes, and bore it through with a | ea oe . 


This process, developed exclusively for me by 
Du Pont, makes Buck Skein waterproof—100% 
waterproof—bone-dry waterproof! 

Buck Skein has many added features: Concealed 
knitted wristlets prevent cold winds from blowing 
up your arms; and the interlining is of soft fleece. 
You, fishermen, can appreciate what this extra 
warmth means in a penetrating fog or a low early 
morning mist. The Buck Skein, pictured above in 
the “Cossack” style, has a self bottom for extra 
wear, with adjustable hip straps; deep and extra 
roomy re-inforced slashed pockets. Talon Slide 
Fastener. If you prefer button style, it is $1.00 
cheaper. 

Buck Skein wears like saddle leather. The jacket 
washes in soap and water as easily and as clean as 
a handkerchief. 


YOUR MONEY BACK 


if Buck Skein fades, shrinks or loses its suede tex- 
ture when wa . My written guarantee tags along 
with every jacket. I further guarantee to give you 
your money back if the new Buck Skein is not 
100% waterproof. (You are the sole judge.) 

I can’t describe the beauty and richness of the 
new shade of Buck Skein. I call it “Honey Brown” 
because it’s a honey! You've just got to see it. 
So wrap up your check in my coupon below and 
I'll send you my new Du Pont waterproof, wind- 
proof Buck Skein in the new shade and prepay all 
carrying charges. Yours truly, 


Bauch Sts, O% 


SLUSTBERG, NAST & CO., Inc., Makers 
212 Fifth Ave., Dept. C4, New York City 
See that I get my new 100% waterproof 
Jacket in the style checked. (Check here) 


Buck Skein Cossack (Slide Fastener) $7. [] 
Buck Skein Cossack same as illus- 
trated except button $6. 0 


small, hot iron, and stick a quill through 
it that fits exactly and lies straight. The 
greater the float, the greater the hole and 
the greater the quill. 

Make it wide in the middle and small 
at both ends and particularly pointed at 
the nether end. And smooth your floats 
on a grindstone or a tile-stone. 

See to it that the float for a one-hair 


as a walnut. And for every line, the float 
| of hairs used. 

Every kind of line that is not used for 
fishing on the bottom must have, a float. | 
The running ground-line must have a float. | 
Only the line that lies stationary on the 
bottom can be without a float. 

(To be continued) 

Copyrighted by M. E. Van Wyck, 

New York, N. Y. 


publisher, 
NOTHING TO GROUSE ABOUT 


rooted in the rocks. Hunting south along | 
late one after- 


found Prince, rigid as a statue, in a jungle 
| of rhododendron. 

A bird flushed almost under Prince’s 
nose and drove straight up the side of 
| the mountain, following the course of the 
| ravine. I banged my charge squarely into 
| a hemlock which that partridge, following 
\the immemorial custom, placed between 
| himself and me. Dan didn’t shoot, as he 
| had his limit. Even then, Dan was an ex- 
| perienced hand on grouse, and his shots 


Give your actual chest measure 
Here’s my check [] or money order [). 
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CARRY RODS 
UNDER LOCK 
AND KEY... 


—— Delight Fish 
Rod Case prevents 
loss, theft, breakage and 
inconvenience ...A dozen 
rods carried as easily as 
one. Made in one seam- 
less piece from a super 
alloy of aluminum and fin- 
ished in bronze aluminite 
(non-corrosive) or mottled 
fiber cord. Sizes to carry 
any number or length of 
rod...Made and guaran- 
teed by . 


TURNER BROTHERS 
Box |, Wellington, Ohio 








4 FREE > 


Writetoday fordescriptivelitera- 
ture and our special ‘‘on ap- 
proval" offer. Just your name and 
addressona postcard will bringit. 


Name. 
Address. 

















Wool- 
Rich 


Fishing Shirts 


This shirt is made in 
our own mills where we 
make all our own yarn, 
cloth and garments and 
is guaranteed tobe 100% 
Wool. Just the Shirt for 
early spring fishing. See 
your dealer. 





WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS, 
John Rich & Bros., Woolrich, Pa. 
Kindly send your catalog immediately. 


Name 
Address 
Name of 


Dealer 





Get one for your tackle 
box. Tells best baits 
for all conditions of 














t Chart and Catalog 
Ti rs sent free on request. 


New ” 
Floating VAMP- SPOOK 
True “Fish-fiesh” eopessanes. The “Spook” is a floating, 
diving, swimming bait for all game-fish. Looks amazingly 
like a real live minnow. Indestructible, too. Outlasts a 
dozen ordinary wooden lures. Most popular colors are: 

$752 White, Red Head 97594 Perch Scale 
37S9M Pike Scale 9$759P Shiner Scale 
Each $1.00 Jointed Medel $1.25 
Try a “Vamp-Spook” and land the BIG ones. 
At your dealer's, or order direct 
Dept. F-41 


) James Heddon’s Sons powseiac’ mich. ‘ 
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that day had been made with customary 
precision. 

We had marked the bird down, with a 
fair measure of accuracy, a hundred yards 
up the ravine. Dan thought it was a good 
time to have a smoke, while I took Prince 
up the gorge and got the bird. Prince was 
agreeable—this sort of thing was his spe- 
cialty. As it turned out, I didn’t take 
Prince at all—he took me. He went to that 
partridge as straight as if he had kept it 
in plain sight. But I missed again—re- 
member, this was one of my first tries at 
these feathered rockets—and the bird went 
down again, another hundred yards above 
us and still in the ravine. 


THIRD time this performance was 

repeated, and now Mr. Grouse had 
gained the summit. It was a hard climb, 
and below the crest of the ridge it was get- 
ting dark; and Prince, I suspected, was be- 
ginning to believe I didn’t deserve the per- 
fect co-operation he was giving me. Any- 
how, we persevered up that interminable 
slope. On the fourth try I had factors in 
my favor that I hadn’t had before—the 
trees were thinner up here on the crest, 
and the bright yellow of the western sky 
made a perfect background for the flight 
of that grouse. As the report split the 
hushed evening I saw him crumple in the 
sunset and pitch down, and heard the thud 
that a dead bird makes when he lands. 

I remember this because it was one of 
the big moments of my youth. It is sig- 
nificant here not for that reason, but be- 
cause that grouse, shot at three times at 
short intervals, would still lie within 
twenty feet of me a fourth time before 
he flushed; but chiefly it is significant be- 
cause it was not then considered an un- 
usual occurrence. 

On another occasion we were following 
an old wagon road, high upon a ridge, a 
short cut through a stand of tall hardwood 
timber. Prince was at heel. Dan and I 
were not expecting any birds just then. 
We walked along, guns on safe, talking of 
this and that. The road came out eventu- 
ally upon an open field, a long slope to 
some good cover at its lower edge. Half- 
way down this field it occurred to us that 
Prince was no longer in the party. Look- 
ing back, we saw him, at the corner of the 
tall woods where the road emerged into 
the open. 

“As pretty a point as you'd want to see,” 
said Dan. “We walked right by a couple 
of birds!” 

“Why a couple?” I asked as we started 
back. 

“Don’t know why—just a hunch. If I’m 
right, you take the bird on your side.” 


S we walked up abreast of Prince two 

grouse flushed eight or ten feet ahead 

and drove off along the edge of the woods. 

Dan cut one of them down as he dived for 

the shelter of the trees; the other bird got 

away from my first charge, but was dead 
in the air at the second. 

“Good hunch,” I said. 

“Not good enough,” replied Dan. “Look 
at the dog.” 

Prince had moved up a yard or two and 
stiffened again. I was reloading when the 
third grouse roared up over to the left. 
Dan’s remaining shell dropped him like a 
stone at twenty yards—a fast, beautiful 
shot. 

“Still not good enough,” he remarked, 
referring to his hunch. 

Prince wasn’t interested in dead birds 
yet. His nose said there were more live 
ones in there. As we advanced cautiously 
a couple of paces three more got up simul- 
taneously. These fellows rose sharply to 
the right, smack into the tall timber. I 
think we banged four shells into those still 
November woods, and maybe all of them 
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were directed at the same bird. I don't 
know. We were a bit disorganized by then, 
Anyway, those last three grouse didn't 
leave a feather behind. Prince broke his 
point then and went about gathering in 
the casualties. It was all over. 

This sort of incident seems to be all 
over too. Apparently these things do not 
happen any more. They are golden mem- 
ories now, in the limbo of the bright past 
of partridge hunters. 

Since the beginning of the Era of Wild 
Grouse I have encountered a few other 
good-sized coveys here and there. The last 
—and the biggest—was met with a few 
years ago near Edison, in Sussex County, 
New Jersey, in the dawn light of a wicked 
December morning. The night had been 
below zero, and these birds had huddled 
together against the cold. They were none 
the less alert, however, and rose almost in 
a body while I was still seventy-five yards 
away. There were twenty birds in that 
bunch if there was one. For a brief thrill- 
ing moment the air was full of grouse, 
and then they were gone. I didn’t mark 
any down. Through the morning I flushed 
two or three wild singles—ghosts of birds 
far off in the bleak winter woods. None 
of them offered the semblance of a shot. 
At noon, with the thermometer at 5 de- 
grees above, I gave up. 

_ There can be no doubt that the part- 
ridge’s new system, if such it be, is work- 
ing to his advantage. The birds’ numbers 
do not seem to be declining. And that is 
all right with me. I am glad that a cer- 
tain hardwood ridge in northern New Jer- 
sey—where in 1920 we built a cabin asa 
base of operations for what promised then 
to be some fair shooting—is still well 
populated with birds, even though they no 
longer give us the sport we counted on. 


N an article entitled “Grouse in New 
Jersey,” published in Freip & Stream 

in March, 1923, I described some of the fun 
with partridge we had on that ridge short- 
ly after our headquarters were established. 
There have been no highly successful 
shoots since. But every year—after the 
season on upland game closes and the first 
snow comes—the woods close by my 
shack are traced with the fine, deliberate 
imprints of the grouse. There is a thrill 
in that annual discovery. It confirms a 
triumph of the forces of life over the 
forces of destruction. A good bird is living 
on, persisting in the face of his enemies in 
an age of devastation. The knowledge that 
a grouse is thriving near by, rearing its 
brood on the ridge close to my camp, 1s 
worth many times the momentary thrill ot 
reducing him to a cloud of feathers as he 
zooms away for his life, seeking his 
friendly trees before that dreaded blast 
can cut him down. : 
And so this is not a complaint. It 1s 
merely a statement of what seems to me 
to be a change in the nature and habits 
of the bird. If I am wrong in all this, 
I am a unique victim of hard luck, if fair 
shots on close-lying birds still happen in 
the experience of others, that is so muc 
the better. Surely I have neither wish nor 
intention to destroy any bright conceptions 
of grouse hunting which may still remain 
.in the hearts of some good sportsmen. 
These are only my convictions and those 
of the men with whom I've hunted. But 

maybe all of us are wrong. F : 

And if we are right, there is nothing 
we can do about it. If the grouse has 
learned that his protective coloration 1s ot 
no use before the nose of a bird dog, am 
his old habit of lying low a rather fatal 
one and an ineffectual defense against 4 
man armed with smokeless and chilled 
shot—then more power to him! He is pl 
der no obligation to be nice to us Wie 
hunt him. And by whatever unfathomable 
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READ this 
, book now and enjoy 
all the thrills and troubles of 
perfect trout fishing ahead of 
time! Connett has packed 
twenty years of fishing into this 
book of reminiscences and in- 
struction. Great reading —and 
a real help to better fishing! 


ANY LUCK? 


by Eugene V. Connett 
with illustrations by Ralph Boyer. $3.50 
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Everybody that goes fishing should get 
a FREE copy of Charlie Stapf’s new 
book that tells how. Shows Old and 

ew Prescott Lures; Real information 
by an expert. Send for your free copy 
now. 

PRESCOTT SPINNER CO. 

Box B Prescott, Wis. 
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“Fishing with a Hook” 


By Dame Juliana Berners 
PUBLISHED IN 1496 


Translation in artistic book form by William Van 
ryck, Litt. D., (Officier d’ Academie) 


PRICE x copy (postage prepaid) $1.50 








process he has arrived at his determina- 
tion to be less sociable than he used to be, 
he deserves a world of credit for his 
sapience. The woodcock has not as yet 


i that Dan has won his argument after 
all. 

At any rate, we will continue to hunt 
the partridge. The first frosty night of fall 
or the first show of autumn’s colors in the 
foliage starts an urge in a man’s blood. 
There is no logic in it. Hard, matter-of- 
fact memories of what happened last year 
fade out before this perennial flush of 


find. Plenty of birds—birds that will get 
up a fraction of a mile away. We'll hear 
a dozen grouse thunder up in an after- 
noon’s hunt along the ridge, and we'll be 
shouting “Mark!” at each other, time and 
again, through the still aisles of the woods. 
But there will not be much marking. 

No matter. Other autumns will come, 
and with them a new array of hopes. Per- 
haps once or twice one of us will get a 
shot, a real shot, as of old—some throw- 
back of a bird in whose blood the ancestral 
strain of the grouse-that-used-to-be is still 
running high and strong and brave. But 
good shots or bad, there are at least the 
gray November woods, the musk of the 
dying year, the sweet autumnal magic. 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 39) 


ment and extends to him heartiest con- 
gratulations. 

Now let us see what sort of a time 
Roy Wegelius had up in Wisconsin with 
his 43-pounder —1933  world’s-record 
breaker No. 2: 

“Two friends and I had planned a week- 
end trip for lake trout for some time; so 
finally, on June 3, we hired a sea-worthy 
gasoline launch about thirty-five feet long. 

“Setting out from our home port about 
midnight, we took a course north by north- 
east for Devil’s Island, one of the Apostle 
group on the south shore of Lake Superi- 
or, famed for its lake-trout fishing. 

“As soon as it was light enough the 
following day—about 4:00 A. M.—we set 
the motor at a trolling speed of two or 
three miles per hour, cast in our lures and 
began fishing. I was using a bait-casting 
rod with approximately 100 yards of 18- 
pound-test silk casting line on my reel. 
I started trolling on the surface with a 
large muskie spinner. We circled the 
island several times, but had no luck. I 
tried changing my sinkérs so I could fish 
at different depths, but it was all to no 
av ail. 

“The day broke perfect, not too warm 
and with just a light breeze blowing, 
which, according to experienced lake-trout 
fishermen, is ideal. Just as we were think- 
ing of changing our location, one of the 
fellows hooked an 8-pounder. From then 
on, until about ten o’clock, we caught four 
more lakers, all smaller than the first one. 
“I pulled in my muskie spoon, changing 
it for a large K. & B. copper spoon with 
extra-heavy treble hooks, and attached a 
4-ounce sinker to the trolling triangle, 
which made the lure travel about fifty feet 
deep at the speed we were going. We were 
perhaps a mile out, directly northeast 
of the island, when I felt a terrific yank 
on my line. I gave the rod an upward jerk 
to set the hooks, but could not budge the 
dead weight at the other end of my line. 
This made me think that the hooks had be- | 
come snagged on the bottom; so I paid the 
line out freely and called for reverse on 
the motor. The boat had not yet stopped 
when the line started to tighten, and in a 
few seconds more the reel hummed so 
furiously that, although I had the drag set, 
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manifested such wisdom. It appears, there- | 


hope. We know well enough what we'll | 
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Here, [hereand Everywhere 


CHESTNUTS 


HE last time you heard this one, you 

probably laughed so hard that you fell 
out of the cradle. If any of our friends 
know an older sporting story, we would 
like to hear about it: 

“Yes sir,” said the traveling man to an 
interested group of listeners in the small 
country hotel, “there sure is lots of game 
in this country. Why, last Sunday, I had 
to lay over in a little berg south of here. 
So I borrowed a gun from one of my cus- 
tomers and bought four boxes of ammuni- 
tion—an even hundred shells, boys! 
walked over to a cypress brake for a little 
mallard shooting. I’m telling you the 
ducks were so thick in that swamp that 
any kind of a shot 


A GOOD TRICK IF HE DID IT 


OME inquisitive soul—one of those 

people who wants to know about 
everybody’s business but his own—sent us 
a clipping from the Sante Fe Magazine 
showing a picture of a proud, but modest, 
angler posing with a rainbow trout he had 
caught. Beneath the picture was this cap- 
tion: “Here’s evidence. Arthur Muirhead 
displaying the 4%-pound rainbow trout 
he caught in Lake Arrowhead on May 7th. 
It weighed twenty-five pounds.” 

Our over-curious correspondent wanted 
to know—“How come?” How the heck 
should we know? Just the same, we will 
have to admit that this little stunt of Mr. 
Muirhead’s is an awfully neat one—if he 


more dense, with occasional clearings 
among the older trees. We came upon a 
game stand—a raised wooden platform 
with sides three feet or so high. 

‘This was, we learned, the favorite stand 
of Franz Josef, Austrian Emperor, when 
he came hither for the hunt with the ap- 
parent successor to his throne. Our in- 
terest aroused, we mounted and waited in 
silent concealment. Very soon a_ noble 
pheasant came stalking proudly along, as 
if conscious of this environment of ma- 
jesty. A sure kill at that distance—and 
walking! We permitted him to go peace- 
fully on his way. For lunch, however, at 
the Inn adjoining the castle, we had sery- 
ed to us a pheasant from the same woods, 
roasted, and it was so delicious, we asked 





should have been able 
to make a_ hundred 
straight. And, darn my 
soul, if I didn’t miss 
my ninety-fourth bird. 


What’s Wrong With This Picture? 


for the recipe. And 
here it is, Bohemian 
style: 


When the bird, a 
young one, is prepar- 
ed, salt inside and out, 





I had made up. my 
mind to shoot only 
greenheads. Well, sir, 
| brought out ninety- 
nine of the scamps! 
Fat and fine? I'll say 
they were!” 

“Say, neighbor,” 
drawled one of his 
listeners, “I wonder if 
you know who I am.” 

“Darned if I do,” 
came the prompt re- 
tort. 

“Well, fellah, I hap- 
pen to be the game 
warden of this dis- 
trict,” 

“Hm,” snorted the 
mighty hunter. “Now 
I wonder if you can 
guess who I am?” 

“Not in a_ million 
years,” replied the 
warden, disinterested- 





y. 

“Huh? I'll be darn- 
ed,” exclaimed the 
plush-cushioned duck 
hunter. “Well, I’m the 
biggest d n iliar 











This is the first of a series of six pictures. The reader sending in the best 
letter or letters telling what is wrong with them will receive an original 
oil painting of a Field & Stream cover. Letters should be sent to the 
Picture Contest Editor before September 10, 1934. Contestants may send 
in letters now or wait until the last of the pictures has been published. 


and skewer, or lard, 
with bacon ; then cover 
with bacon strips. Put 
butter in the pan, with 
chopped onion, and 
place the bird on this. 
Baste at regular inter- 
vals with hot soup 
stock and several times 
with melted _ butter. 
Turn but once in the 
hour and a_ half of 
roasting on a wood 
and coal fire. Take off 
the browned bacon 
strips, set the cooked 
pheasant on a serving 
platter and keep hot 
while the gravy is be- 
ing made from the pan 
juice, to which is add- 
ed the necessary quan- 
tity of soup stock. 

If an artistic appear- 
ance on serving is de- 
sired, restore a few of 
the prettiest tail feath- 
ers to something like 
their original position 
and set the severed 
head in its proper place. 








this side of the Miss- 
issippi River!” 


WHAT I READ IN THE PAPERS 


ELL doggone my hide! It does beat 
all how much these newspaper boys 
know about natural history and fish and 
game, and things like a that. My old friend, 
Will Rogers, says that all he knows is 
what he reads in the papers. Boy, I’m glad 
I don’t have to believe everythin’ I read. 
I was readin’ last night an item by the 
good old United Press, entitled, “Sail 
Skater Catches Duck in Race over Lake 
Erie. Terrific Wind Carries Canadian 
Faster than Bird.” 

Doggone that’s goin’ some. It said that 
Gordon Pettit boasted of havin’ captured 
with his bare hands a mallard duck in 
flight. It says Pettit had his skates on at 
the time and was usin’ a hand-sail. He 
saw a good-size mallard goin’ in the same 
direction. He took after the bird, skated 
up ‘longside and caught it by the neck. 

Just in case you fellows think I’m a- 
foolin’ I’ve got the clippin’, but I don’t 
have to fall for it. Texas JACK 


did it. Seth Briggs hopes he will tell us, 
because some of our Prize Fishing Con- 
test customers might be interested in keep- 
ing the information on file. 

Help a fellah out—will yuh, Mr. Muir- 
head ? 


ROYAL RECIPES 


E visited the country castle and 

favorite home of the former Arch- 
duke Ferdinand d’Este, from whose mur- 
der at Sarajevo sprang the recent great 
world conflagration. This castle, which 
is located in central Bohemia, stands at 
one end of a beautiful, woods-bordered 
lake and before entering the building we 
wandered through the famed rose gar- 
den where, ’tis said, the Archduke and 
the Kaiser strolled together and planned 
the World War. 

On the shore of the lake we passed a 
huge long-shanked anchor, souvenir of 
one of Napoleon’s line-of-battle ships, and 
continuing, reached the head of the lake, 
crossing the swampy inlet on a long foot- 
bridge made of rails. Here the woods were 


The truly Austrian 
style differs in that 
the chopped onions in the roasting pan are 
omitted. In place of the bacon strips the 
bird is covered with buttered paper dur- 
ing the roasting. Basting is done with 
soup stock only, until the meat is soft, 
after which the paper is removed. Melted 
butter is then poured over the cooked bird 
and it is allowed to brown slowly for an- 
other 15 minutes. Hana MuskovA 


AND THEY CALL ’EM DUMB 


ERE is a true dog story which you 
may explain as you will: Ina small 
Pennsylvania town, not far from Phila- 
delphia, there lives a dog of mixed lineage, 
but with a predominance of collie in his 
make-up. 
This dog, up until three years ago, was 
a true volunteer fireman. Each time the 
fire-siren blew, he made his way to the 
fire-house, barking constantly all the 
while, and would mount one of the trucks, 
where he would take a position on the 
front seat if allowed to do so, This was 
all very amusing to the firemen but at 
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times it was also extremely annoying, “ 
say the least. 
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One day this dog ran in front of the 


R Hoox Disconcem —_, ¢ 
KA-BA driver of one of the trucks, causing him 


| to trip and fall. After the truck was in| 
| | motion, the driver caught the dog by the | 
| | scruff of the neck and threw him bodily 
off the truck. The dog was slightly bruised 
but otherwise not seriously injured. He 
did, however, receive a lesson which he | 
did not forget, for in three years he never 
answered another alarm and never at any | 
time ventured near his beloved fire-house, | 
or could he be coaxed to come near it. | 
Now we come to the strange part of the | 
story: 
Last Spring, the driver, who had thrown | 
the dog off the truck, died. He was buried 
: | on a Wednesday afternoon. At 7:30 A.M. 
= | of the following day, the siren sounded a | 


PATENT NO. 178856 | call to the firemen and, to the rw ged 


STAINLESS STEEL | and consternation of all, the old dog an- 
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swered the alarm, barking joyfully all | 


FISH. KNIFE | the while. He mounted the truck as he | 


For catalogue write Dept. C 


UNION CUTLERY CO., INC. 
Olean New York 








had done in days before—after a lapse of 
three full years. 

The Fisherman’s Ideal Knife | How this dog knew that his enemy was | 

T29 length closed—5” dead is a matter for conjecture. Explain 

yn it as you will—animal instinct, intuition 

T75 length closed 4/2 r probably his keen sense of smell in- 

P formed him of the absence of the one he 

Price $2.00 ' feared. The fact remains, however, that | 

Slightly higher on Pacific Coast this dog returned at once to his old habits 

KA-BAR knives for the outdoor man are | —and on the very next day after the un- | 

sold by first-class dealers everywhere. fortunate driver was buried. 
W. K. THomas 
THE CAT AND THE CROW 

| TN Louisville, Ky., lives a man—H. E. 

\ Major—whose brain ticked out a neat 

| little method to help rid our fair land | 

of that black marauder—the crow. Here's | 

| the formula : 

| Find a crow’s nest containing newly- | 

| hatched young. Then go out and scare up 
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e WATENTED? L 
New |an “alley rabbit” and a small dog-collar 
prices| and dress pussy up in it. Put pussy under 
ie No. 0-234” | one arm and two balls of twine under the 
ne — pay gee gverall  , 25e1 | other—one of regular wrapping cord and | 
catch fish when all overall 40¢ | | the other of “staging,” which is a heavier 
No. 3—6!/2” I i 
ethers fail. Ask any a iy Now, hie yourself, as fast as you 
— No. 4—7%4” can go, to the tree with the crow’s nest 
It’s the action you overall 75e) | in it. 





get from the pat- , 
ented design of / 
K & B that / 
makes fish 
strike. 


Your choice of 
any of three finish- 
es, namely: Solid 
Copper, polished, Sol- 
id Brass, polished or 


Next, find a nice hard stone and tie it 
| to the end of the lighter cord. Fling said 
stone over branch, close to nest. Tie heavy 
cord to light cord. Fasten feline’s collar 


Traly fA —s cca — at a point farther down the heavy cord | 
rien size for any fish you | | a . » . | 
a want to eatch--A. finich| | 2"d hoist her gently but firmly up the 
bhermes. for dark days and bright] | tree and as near as possible to the nest. 
days. | Now secure both ends of heavy cord, so 

(,, Try them on Trout, Bass,| | kitty can’t leave her perch—and then hold 


UJ / Pike, Pickerel or Muskie. See 
i 6] them at your dealer or write. 


Made and Guaranteed by: 
SUPERIOR DOOR CATCH CO. 


(Bait Division) HOw... 
SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 


everything ! 

The results of this little outing will, in 
all probability, surprise both you and the 
cat. It will seem as though every black 
devil, for miles around, is frantically flap- 
ping his way over to witness that little | 
| drama being enacted in the tree top, by | 


| those cawing infants and a flabbergasted | 
feline. Boy, oh boy, what a racket! And | 
what a chance to make a bunch of crows 
bite the dust! 

“In a very short time,” says Mr. Major, | 
“we proceeded to gather up our kill which 
was 73 crows in one place. We were out 
of shells and crows were still coming from | 
| all directions.” | 
Swell—isn’t it? | 
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BIG ONES come up to 
Well-Last Flies! 





YOU know fishermen who are always 
ratching the BIGGEST and MOST fish. 
Know why? Just a little EXTRA skill! 
A big percentage of such fishermen use 
4 Granger Rod because it actually IN- 
CREASES skill; gives longer, more ac- 
curate casts; better control; dependable 
—; ALL with LESS arm-tiring ef- 
ort. Ask your dealer to show you one of 
these famous rods—you'll ENJOY it! 
1933 prices—$9.50 to $60.50—Fed. Tax 
included. Write for FREE catalog. 












| 
| Of course, all this might be regarded 
F | as being kind o’ rough on puss. But why | 
/not put her in a parrot-cage? It would 
seem that this ought to work just as well. 
4 After all, you know, she didn’t ask to go 
on this picnic, so you might as well give 
her a break. 

Try it some time and let us know how 
you made out. 


(END OF HERE, THERE AND 
EVERYWHERE) 
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The Tastiest Ocean 
Treat from Gloucester 
plump, tender, juicy 


SALT 


MACKEREL 
FILLETS 


1 guarantee them 
to please you! 
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Just what 


for a hearty 
breakfast! 


TASTE THEM 
AT MY EXPENSE 


You'll never know how delicious fish f 
can be unt:l you serve some of my 

mackerel fillets, prepared the Down 
East way. It will be the rarest treat 







my plump, meaty late-caught mackerel 
Broil it in its 
own juices to a tempting brown, 
until the rich, tender meat falls 
apart at the touch of your fork. 
Serve piping hot. Your mouth 
will water at its appetizing 
aroma. You'll smack your lips 
over its wonderful flavor. 


What Makes My Mackerel 
Fillets So Good? 


But you must get the right kind of mackerel 
fillets—the pick of the new late catch is what 
you want—to get this real food joy. That's the 
secret of the tempting goodness of my mackerel 
fillets. I send you the choicest fillets that are 
carefully sliced from the fat, tender sides of 
the new late-caught mackerel. Practically bone- 
less, no waste parts whatever, these mackerel 
fillets are so plump and full bodied that they 
just flake into juicy mouthfuls. 


Send No Money Now— 


unless you wish to 
Just send the coupon below or 18 
write me _a letter, and I’ll ship Extra Choice 





you a pail of 18 good size ten- 
derloin mackerel peg a Mackerel 
fillet ample for a large individ- Fill 
i ets 

you all cleaned—no heads—no 

tails—no large body bones—no Only 
waste whatever—just meaty 

wax-lined wooden pail. Taste 

Down East 
way. If not satisfied it’s the 


ual serving. My fillets come to 

fillets packed in new brine in a $ 00 
ee 

finest mackerel you ever tasted, 


return the balance at my ex- Delivered 
nse. Otherwise, send me only FREE! 

$2 within 10 days. 200,000 fam- Anywhere 

ilies get their seafood from me in the U. S. 








this prove-it-yourself” way. 
I’ve been doing business this 
way for 47 years and I must say that this is the 
lowest price for this size pail of mackerel fillets 
I’ve ever offered. Send your coupon today for 
this real Gloucester treat. 
Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
37 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 
nee aaa eee asa sce eae 
| Mr. Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
37 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 
My dear Mr. Davis: Please send me, all charges 
prepaid, a pail containing 18 extra choice mackerel 
fillets, clear fish, no heads, tails, or waste parts, and 
practically boneless. If, after trying a fillet, I am 
not entirely satisfied, I will return the rest at your 
expense and will owe you nothing. Otherwise, I'll 
send you $2.00 within 10 days.* 





ol 





Address 





City State 





Bank or other reference 
“If you wish to send check for full amount now, I'll 
include with your mackerel a copy of my 25c beauti- 
fully illustrated cook book containing 136 delightful 
seafood recipes. Your money will be instantly re 
funded if you are not pleased in every way. ” 
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SPRING FACTS AND 
FANCIES 
By Henry Clay Foster 


BOUT the time “the robin redbreast 
gets himself another crest” (if 

Mr. Tennyson’s bird-lore is on 

the up-and-up) is when I get me 

a new suit of dungarees. If you are a boat 
fan, this will seem entirely apropos—even 
poetical. And it is so, too, believe it or 
not! In the jolly springtime—when the 
crocus peeps above the brown mold and 
all that sort of thing—we boat owners get 
the urge for the waterfront, for the not- 
so-dainty smell of paint and putty, and we 
can stand a little engine grease on our 
hands without wrinkling our noses in 
disdain. In fact, we actually enjoy it! 
Down to the water- 
front we go to look 
over the boat and plan 
for launching time. 
After all, inspection 
comes first, for all 
winter we have been 
representing this boat 
to our friends as per- 
fect (and miles faster 
than she really is or 
ever will be), but now 


Edited by Henry Cray Foster 





This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











will tell us this in a jiffy. Now, how is the 
rudder? Is the rudder-post tight? Is there 
too much play in the rudder-stub which 
fits into the shoe? How is the strut—pro- 
vided you have a runabout? Is it tightly 
bolted to the hull or is there a little play 
there—the net result of seasons of use? 
How about the strut bearing? This de- 
pends upon water for lubrication and in 
a few seasons usually needs renewing. If 





the time has come for 
us to reacquaint our- 
selves with her real 
condition. 

After the covers 
have been lifted and 
the engine compart- 
ment (if it is a run- 
about) or the cabin (if aes 
it is a cruiser) has gp 
been opened and aired 
—we wonder just 
where to start. Let us 
begin outside the boat, at the propeller and 
inspect her mechanism thoroughly. Yes, 
we think we know the exact condition of 
every gadget, but efficiency demands that 
we make sure. Every season I find that 
I have been oblivious to lots of deteriora- 
tion or loosening of things about my boat, 
despite my boast that I watch it carefully. 
Maybe it’s because I’m such a liar about 
my boat—I don’t know. Don’t smile, Skip- 
per, you do it, too, you big yarn-spinner ! 
You know good and well you add a mile— 
or two—or three—to her actual speed 
whenever you think you won't get caught. 
If you don’t, you are an impostor in a 
perfectly good fellowship in which a par- 
donable laxity with the facts is the sign 
of the charter member. 

The propeller—is it tightly attached to 
the shaft? Is the key snug in the keyway? 
Are the locknuts tightly drawn? A wrench 


his moder 





Ce bd 


ate-priced 24-foot family cruiser carries full living accommoda- 
tions for four, has ample beam and is capable of 18 miles an hour 


the rudder-stub—that little shaft which 
is a prolongation of the rudder-post at 
the lower edge of the rudder, fitting into 
a socket or hole in the shoe—if it is worn, 
it can be easily removed by knocking out 
the rivets and any machine-shop can 
duplicate it. If the rudder is of brass, the 
stub is surely of brass too, and you can 
make a new one yourself with a hack saw 
and a brass rod. If it is of iron, it is easy 
to obtain from a marine hardware store 
or from a blacksmith shop. A poor fitting 
here is likely to cause vibration and noise 
astern when the boat is underway, an 
annoyance which is almost impossible to 
locate when the boat is in the water. 

How about the stuffing-box? Does the 
packing-nut need repacking? Remember, 
this nut is often made too tight in the 
owner’s effort to stop completely the seep- 
age of water through it. This is a mistake 
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and one prolific of grief. The packing nut 
on the stuffing-box, whether inside or out- 
side the hull, should not be tightened up 
excessively, as this bears upon the shaft 
which must turn inside it. Thus, the shaft 
wears quickly at this point, soon develop- 
ing a round groove about it, and the leak 
is far worse than ever before. The only 
way to remedy this is to replace the shaft, 
a fairly expensive job. 

The universal joint should be opened up, 
too, and packed with heavy grease, a task 
often overlooked by the careless boat own- 
er who is anxious to “pretty her up,” but 
not interested so much in her mechanical 
perfection. The reverse gear, too, if a 
separate unit and not a part of the “unit 
power plant,” must be filled with gear 
grease also, in preparation for the season. 
And now is the time to do it, before we 

get immersed in the 
overhauling jobs we 
plan to do_ before 
launching time. 


HIS is also the 

time to get into 
that bilge. Dirty job, 
but somehow a clean 
bilge is a requirement 
of a shipshape boat. 
Maybe we did it last 
autumn when we put 
her to bed. Perhaps we 
only half did it then. 
Anyhow, those floor- 
boards have been up 
all winter and the bilge 
is no longer sour from 
greasy odors confined 
therein. It has been 
well aired for months, 
now, and it is ready for 
the final cleaning. The 
engine compartment, 
at least, should have been done last 
autumn to keep the grease from sinking 
deep into the planking beneath. A wide 
scraper will remove caked grease and 
grit, after which strong soap powder 
should be thrown thickly about and al- 
lowed to remain for several hours, if not 
a day or two. The dry soap powder 
eats up a lot of grease. Then, with hot 
water and a stiff brush, the grease can 
be scrubbed up, much to the satisfaction 
of the owner, even though he may have 
developed “house-maid’s knee” in so do- 
ing. A cloth soaked in gasoline may be 
of aid in sopping up the grease before the 
soap powder is applied, although this con- 
stitutes a fire hazard, especially if anyone 
about is allowed to smoke. Personally, 
use the gasoline-soaked cloth, but I al- 
ways allow the bilge to air for long after 
the entire job is completed, even thoug' 
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These people 
bought outboard 
motors from Experience 
and they bought 

“l /4 y ”] 
Q ; Fens” 


An analysis of registration cards recently re- 
ceived from SEA-HORSE purchasers shows 
that out of 727 owners 













140 Had Previously Owned a Johnson 
21 Had Previously Owned 2 Johnsons 
8 Had Previously Owned 3 Johnsons 

1 Had Previously Owned 4 Johnsons 

1 Had Previously Owned 6 Johnsons 
The balance represents those who purchased 


an outboard for the first time, or had pre- 
viously owned some other make. 


23% of these sales were made to people who 
know from experience what “Balanced Con- 
struction” an Joh di dabili: 








mean! 







































GET THESE INTERESTING 
PIECES, FREE 








Don’t buy any outboard until you know all 
about “Balanced Construction,” fully covered 
in this interesting booklet. It’s yours for the 
os Also get your copy of the illustrated 
Handy Chart, describing the new 1934 line 
of Johnson SEA-HORSES. FREE. 


JOHNSON SEA-HORSES 


eee 


TAKE A TIP 


FROM VETERAN 


OWNERS 


MS BALANCEDA 


em CONSTRUCTION 4m 


ME YOU buying an outboard motor for the first time? 
Study the analysis above. Profit by the experience of 
veteran owners. People don’t buy the same make of out- 
board the second or third time on advertising claims or 
sales talk. They buy on proved performance—sound engi- 
neering, integrity of manufacture, ease and brilliance of 
operation, and dependability! 

Johnson offers you Seven Sturdy SEA-HORSES in Three 
Great Groups for 1934—a model for every need—with new 
features, new convenience, new value plus the most impor- 
tant thing in outboard motoring,“Balanced Construction.” 

And remember, each model is complete. Everything 
you need for performance, convenience and comfort is 
standard on a Johnson. There is nothing extra to buy. 

See your dealer. Ask for a freedemonstration. Get your 
motor now and enjoy it at the first sign of Spring. 


JOHNSON MOTOR CO., 1000 Pershing Road, Waukegan, IIL 
Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Lid., Peterboro, Cavada 
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Here’s new low 
cost Power... 





launch, cruiser, 


runabout, or sail yacht 


Put 


math engine in your boat. 


a tried and trusty all-marine Ker- 
Then you'll 


know what the last word in boating sat- 


isfac 
start 
new 


consistently 


teed 


tion really means. Quick, easy 
ing, eager, responsive power flow— 
economy of operation— years of 
fine performance — guaran- 
dependability — all combine in a 


Kermath to give you that extra factor 


of 
boat 


Kermath 
built to fit 


pock 


every 


boat 
hors 





KERMATH 
5888 Commonwealth Avenue, 


and performance to make 
real pleasure. There's a 
size 
any 


safety 
ing a 


etbook 
type of 


—8 to 
epower. 


Economize with an engine 
correctly designed for 
your boat. 
FREE: This new Boat 
Buyer's Guide, illustrating 
and fully describing all 
kinds of boats — mailed 

on request. 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Detroit 


ERMATH 


4 KERMATH ALWAYS RUNS 














§ PEED ond POWER Qiu. 


SEA EAGLE 


Attractive 
Prices 
* 
16 Ft. 
of Zipping 
Speed 


INBOARD 


FLYE 


Powered up to 55 H. P. 


Our competent boat mechanics 
will deliver and launch your Sea 
Eagle Flyer right on your lake or 
river, relieving you of all delivery 
and launching worries. Galvan- 
ized Armco iron hull. Air cham- 
bers like a lifeboat. 


WRITE TODAY for Descriptive Folder and Delivery Plan 


MULLIN 


S MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
7 Salem, Ohio 


103 Mill Street 





| bilge and the water 


RUNABOUT 
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rowboats and 


A complete line of 
well built metal 


out- 


Non-Sinkable 
board motor boats. Better | 
quality at lower prices. STAR TANK AND BOAT 
COMPANY, Dept. F.—N. Cottage Ave., Goshen, Ind. 









Wilson HOld-Flat 


& Wooden Boat. Fold in one min- 
ute. Carry on running board. 8 
The | 
boat used to explore the canyons 
shoot the rapids of the Col- 
Send for circular 
Alameda 
or 59 
, Chicago; or 


ft., 60 Ibs.; 10 ft., 80 Ibs, 
and 
orado River 
Hammond Lumber Co., 
at 2lst St.. Los Angeles, 
E. Van Buren St 
John H. Graham 
113 Chambers St., 


& Co., In 


New York 


I have used soap powder and hot water 
afterward. 

While we are concentrating on the oft- 
neglected bilge, let us put some thought on 
bilge pumps. Have we this detail or- 
ganized in proportion to the rest of the 
boat? Many boat-owners have not, being 
content to wrestle with a hand bilge-pump 
every time they come aboard. And what 
a nuisance that it! You don’t realize it 
until you have installed a better type of 


Field & 
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a boat of any kind should personally con- 
sider the problem of the boat’s ventilation, 
It is possible that he, himself, by the man- 
ner in which he stows his duffle, may be 
defeating the builders’ provisions for 
ventilation. 

Many lazarettes aboard cruisers do not 
get enough ventilation, this being due 
usually to the builders’ desire to make 
them tight against dampness. When this 
is found, it can usually be remedied by 





This trailer is particularly adapted to outboard- and row-boats 


bilge pump, of which there are several 


| that far surpass any of the detached hand 
varieties. The best hand bilge-pump, not 
attached, is of brass, with one or two hose 
lengths. One kind requires that you stand 
the pump directly in the water of the 
is pumped through 
the hose which is thrust out a port-hole 
or over the gunwale. The other type, with 
two hoses, allows one hose to extend into 
the water in the bilge and the other over- 
board. However, these are better as auxil- 
iary pumps than for regular use. 


HE best type of hand bilge-pump is 

one which is designed for mounting 
on the bulkhead. It has a large diameter 
and is mounted on a bracket designed to 
be screwed onto the bulkhead of cruiser or 
runabout. It has connections underneath 
which extend into the deepest part of the 
bilge and a strainer is attached to this 
lower end. The pump is usually mounted 
beside the steering wheel, so that the own- 


| er can pump the bilge at leisure while 


under way. The outlet is of pipe, opening 
in the side of the boat, slightly above the 
water-line. 

There are other kinds of bilge pumps, 
of course, some of them designed to run 
off the flywheel, if exposed; others to 
operate automatically by the movement of 
the hull up and down in the water, and 
still others which open by suction when 
the boat is under way and which drain 
the bilge through a valve in the bottom. 
These last, however, unless perfected re- 
cently, have been known to constitute 
hazards, as they have to be closed later 
by hand and, if forgotten, may let water 
back into the boat in unlimited quantities. 

This is also the time when one should 
consider the ventilation of the boat for 
the season. One of the greatest enemies of 
wooden hulls is what is commonly called 
by boatmen “dry rot’—the decay of wood 
in unventilated places in the hull. Most 
builders are careful to provide for at least 
fair ventilation, although this is some- 


‘| what of a new departure, and one owning 


drilling a few holes with a large wood 
bit in the door panel. These, if spaced in 
the shape of a diamond, for instance, do 
not necessarily disfigure the surface. The 
lockers under bunks can be treated thus, 
if need be. Ventilation varies so widely 
on buats of different deck plans and types, 
that few specific directions can be given. 
The point is, one must determine how the 
greatest amount of air can be taken in and 
passed through the boat, both when under 
way and when lying at anchor. 

Those who operate boats in salt water 
know only too well the difficulties of 
keeping the engine in “— trim if the 
compartment is poorly ntilated. The 
salt dampness covers every nen sg bringing 
rust and verdigris. Yet it is not necessary 
to have ventilation of the engine compart- 
ment connect with the cabin so that the 
odors of engine and fuel pollute the at- 
mosphere of the living quarters. Ventila- 
tors can easily be installed to take the 
fumes from the engine compartment to 
the upper air, at no great expense or 
sacrifice of appearance 


OR ventilating the engine compartment 

of a bridge-deck cruiser, for instance, 
there are usually port-holes in the sides 
of the hull below the bridge, and a port- 
ventilator—a funnel fitting snugly into the 
ring can be turned in any direction from 
which the breeze is coming—brings in 
fresh air. The port on the other side of 
the compartment, left open, usually serves 
to create additional draft and escape for 
the fumes. Engine compartments of run- 
abouts generally have clam- shell ventilators 
in the deck above and in the hatches, some 
opening forward to catch the breeze and 
an equal number toward the stern to let 
the fumes escape. This, however, may be 
enough when the boat is used often and 
the motion of the boat in speed forces 
wind into the small openings of the clam- 
shells. I installed on a runabout, which 
I formerly owned, two big clam- -shel 
ventilators on the sheer plank on ¢a¢ 
side of the forward end of the engine 
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compartment, and two more opening 
astern, close to the after corners of the 
engine compartment. Yes, in the sides of 
the boat, but so high above the water- 
line as to constitute no real hazard to the 
boat, as no water could get into them 
unless the boat were turned over on her 
side—and once a runabout gets into that 
position, she would fill through the cock- 
pits. That never happened to my boat 
and doesn't happen often to any runabout, 
when just a little sense in operating and 
care in mooring her are employed. In 
addition to this precaution, I also installed 
4 funnel ventilator in the forward deck, 
pointed forward to catch the breeze in 
large gobs when the boat ran and which 
provided that this brisk breeze should 
sweep through the bilges and escape 
through large clam-shell ventilators on the 
after deck. This large-mouth funnel ven- 
tilator was left in position at all times, 
and, with the clam-shells installed, gave 
me a clean, sweet-smelling engine com- 
partment and bilge, whereas before both 
had been pens for fumes which greeted 
me every time I opened up the boat. 


ENTILATION of a cabin is a rela- 
tively simple matter. Always, when 
closing the boat, leave open a port-hole on 
each side to allow a draft through it. I used 
to leave open a port-hole in the forward 
end, but I learned better when a rain-storm 
threw plenty of water into it as the boat 
lay, head-on, into the wind at her moor- 
ing. Funnel ventilators at the port-holes 
add much to the sweetness of the cabin 
air and, on hot summer nights after the 
sun has shone fiercely all day on the cabin 
roof, are almost necessary to insure com- 
fortable sleeping. On such occasions and 
in some parts of our country, the heat of 
the day continues through the night. A 
small electric fan mounted in the cabin 
isa wonderful luxury and with a big bat- 
tery aboard, kept well charged, one can 
enjoy a small fan at practically no addi- 
tional cost, other than the purchase price 
and installation. And it is dollars to dough- 
nuts, you can install the fan yourself. 
This is also the time to gather up all 
duffle left aboard and pile it in the locker 
and to clean the inside of the boat with 
dust cloth, brush and dust pan, remov- 
ing all the grime possible before the paint- 
ing jobs are undertaken. It is also the 
time to inspect the anchors and anchor 





Here is a folding boat “stepping pretty” 
with an outboard motor 


mes, renew the latter or at least some 
'them, and to give each of the anchors 
anew coat of aluminum paint to brighten 
them up for the season. 
. \€s, there are plenty of odd jobs to do 
Just now. Some of them we have been 
postponing since last season; others, 
which appear for the first time as we 
‘ritically inspect the boat, we've been 
Pah about all winter as we indulged 
tens ae cruising. It is time we got 
tana — some of those claims come 
» at least to the eyes of landlubbers. 
or on her speed, though—they’re 
a ete Prove with a stop watch, even 
But awe is a tavorable tide or current 
We always can keep her shipshape. 


THE INBOARD MARINE MOTORS 
By J. B. Carr 


URING the past two or three years, 

marine-engine builders have devoted 
much time to experimentation for the im- 
provement of their models, with the result 
that the 1934 inboard marine-engines carry 
more improvements and conveniences than 
ever before. Each brand of engine has its 
own salient features, but certainly the new 


marine engines should be quieter, smooth- | 


er, more economical and last even longer 
than engines built in the past. 

On one well known line of marine in- 
board-motors for 1934 is a new device 
which allows the operator to adjust the 
temperature at which the engine should 
run, guided by a thermometer. This makes 
an engine unusually adaptable, reduces 
labor frequently involved in making such 
changes, and insures maximum power and 
efficiency under various weather condi- 
tions. Another improvement is the relay 
starter-switch which saves the battery 
from excessive drain when starting. Few 
persons realize that sometimes half the 
current of the battery is used up when 
forcing its way through many feet of heavy 
battery cable from the battery to the 
switch and back to the starter. The relay 
switch requires only two short pieces of 
battery cable, about one foot long, and 
small low-tension wiring is then used 
from the switch to the starter button, 
allowing the full power of the battery to 
reach the starter. Batteries should last 
longer and give more reliable service 
when not drained so heavily as before. 

The oil leakage from an inboard engine, 
which all boat-owners dread, is being re- 
duced and in some cases eliminated by a 
new type of oil seal now in widespread 
use on 1934 marine engines. It consists of 
a small coil-spring lying in a leather 
washer. The tension of this spring keeps 
the leather down on the rotating shaft and 
it is thus impossible for oil to get out or 
for water to get into the engine. This also 
allows the angle of installation for the en- 
gine to be much higher, if necessary, with- 
out leakage occurring. 

Reduction gears, built in as integral 
parts of the power plant and in straight 
line, without offset, between propeller 
shaft and crankshaft, operating not in 
grease separately supplied, but in oil 
pumped direct from the main engine sup- 
ply, are also a modern feature which repre- 
sents a great advance in this form of in- 
stallation. Because of its design and the 
way it is lubricated, this reduction gear is 


| 


| 
| 
| 


perfectly quiet at all speeds, thus remov- | 
ing what was formerly a serious objection 


to reduction gears. 


IL coolers are now protected against 
damage by frost and by being plugged 
up with seaweed or other flotsam. They can 
be entirely disassembled without removing 
them from the motor. In one line of motors 
there is a hole in the side of the oil pan, 
covered with an oil-tight plate, and this 
permits the operator to get at the oil pick- 
up screen to clean it, to test and inspect 
bearings and to clean out the sludge from 
the inside of the oil pan. Another feature 
is a vee-belt pulley attached to the fly- 
wheel on the forward end of the engine, 
serving as an extra generator or bilge 
pump which can be run with an ordinary 
vee-belt. 
Other conveniences of modern marine 
engines embrace inspection plates for oil- 


ing the starter bendix pinion; lifting rings | 


for handling the engine safely; exhaust 
manifolds with flanges at both ends; ma- 
rine-type rust-proof carburetors with de- 


vice for preventing leaks and flooding, and | 


a distributor which supplies two independ- 
ent high-tension sparks to each cylinder. 





TIME TO BUY 
A CHRIS-CRAFT 





Fishermen attention! A full sized, genuine Philippine 
y utility boat, 1512 ft. long, 5 ft. 5 in. beam, 


mahogan 
with 32 h.p. 4-cylinder inboard motor of 
speeds up to 25 m.p.h. Priced at $495 complete. 





boats with 
operating costs comparable tothose of small car, speeds 
up to 28 m.p.h., with 4-cylinder 55 h.p. motor. Priced 





New 18-ft. utility dels —all p 


r 


at $795. May be equipped with wood and glass top or 


navy type folding canvas top for shade or shelter. 








Here’s just the thing for fishing, cruising, camping and 
water sports. It’s a new 24-ft. utility cruiser with two 
6-foot berths forward. Built with choice of three dif- 
ferent motors with speeds of 21, 24 and 28 m.p.h. 
Priced.as low as $1,295. For datasend for cruiser folder. 


a} 





New 24-ft. cruiser, with speed of 20 m. p.h.—complete 
accommodati: 





living ions for four, including galley, toilet, 
ing , electric lights—powered with 4-cylinder 
55h.p.rubb d Price, plete, $1,495. 





CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION 
1004 Detroit Road, Algonac, Mich. 
Factory Branch—6 W. 52nd Street, New York 


UTILITY BOATS - RUNABOUTS - CRUISERS - YACHTS 


copyof“WaterWays”, 
Pictorial Rotogravure 
Magazine. 
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NEW CHRIS-CRAFT 


RUBBER-MOUNTED MOTOR 


a canoe or light rowboat along at 2 miles 


Disagreement among engineering au- 
an hour or twice that speed as the operator : 


thorities as to the r.p.m. of marine motors 
for general use is still shown in the va- 
rious revolutions at which different en- 
gines deliver their peak of power. One 
famous line of motors, for instance, re- 
mains steadily within the “medium duty” 
range of r.p.m.—that is, delivering their 
maximum power at from 800 r.p.m. in 
some models to 1,200 r.p.m. in others. At 
such speeds, reduction gears are seldom 
emploved and simplicity of installation is 
stressed. This same line of motors is now 
made with chrome-nickel-alloy cylinders 
which are said to have unusually long life 
as to wear from piston travel and greater 
resistance to salt-water corrosion. An ex- 
tra-heavy crankshaft is also a feature of 
these motors. 

Appearance of more small-power four- 
cylinder inboard marine-motors, compact 
and dependable, looking like watch charms 
as compared with the big 200-horse-power 
engines, is a feature of modern marine- 
engine development. One such engine, 
weighing 245 pounds, with built-in clutch 


may desire. It operates in absolute silence 

_ The mechanism is a stout oar of conven. 
tional design, with a propeller operating 
aft of the blade tip and running on a shaft 
which parallels the oar shank. An electric 
motor, well protected against weather, js 
attached higher up on the oar, and the en- 
tire mechanism is fastened to the gunwale 
of canoe or boat by a single powerfyl | 
clamp screw. A six-volt storage battery 
such as is used in the average motor car. 
provides the current. In fact, the battery 
from one’s own car, once it has been driven 
to the water’s edge and parked, will serve 
to drive the boat for trolling. Using a 
rented battery, the cost of operation in one 
demonstration was 50 cents for 45 miles— 
the cost of two days’ battery rent. The 
electric oar can be transported easily on 
the running board of a motor car, 


~—e 





Ne yw bore x 4” stroke, 133 cu. 
inch displacement. Weight 450 lbs. A new 
Chris-Craft built motor, fast, dependable, 
unusually quiet in operation. 55 h. p. at 
2800 to 3200 R.P.M. Attractively priced. 
For complete data write to 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION | 
1004 DETROIT ROAD + ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
FOR AN OUTBOARD RACING RULE BOOK 





Motor Boat Epitor: 








KEEP YOUR BOAT 
out of the WATER 


—Let us tell you why 








The 
SIMPLICITY BOAT HOIST 


requires less headroom than any other hoist- 
ing device, and with it one person can raise 
and lower a boat quickly with little effort. It 
has three times the lifting power of chain 
blocks of equal cost and is cleaner and easier 
to operate. It is sold on a money-back guar- 
antee. Advise size and type of boat and we 
will send detailed information and illustrated 
catalog. 


SIMPLICITY BOAT HOIST CO. 


176 East 31st Street, Paterson, New Jersey 











GRAY 


“Sea-Scout” 


5198 


World’s Smallest Inboard 4 - Cylinder 
Marine Motor—World’s Lowest Price 
Quality built. Looks like, 





2.000 T.p.m 


| and reverse gear, develops 16 h.p. at 2,000 
| r.p.m. Other small one- and two-cylinder 


motors are now four-cycle instead of two- 
cycle, as in past years. 


MISS AMERICA’S PROPELLER 
SHAFTS 


I ge - strength of every part of his 
outfit has been a consistent policy 


| of Gar Wood during all the years he has 
| been the world’s motor-boat champion. 


Experts in marine propulsion have always 


| acclaimed him for this sensible acknowl- 





edgment of the dominance of the safety 
factor, and his example in building and 
equipping his racing boats in such man- 
ner that every part is amply strong for 
any possible strain it may encounter has 
been a good one for all who design and 
build motor boats for every-day use. 

In this relation, some figures on the 
propeller shafts in Miss America X are 
of interest. Each shaft measures but 15¢ 
inches in diameter and is 10 feet 4 inches 
in length. It has a breaking strength of 
110,000 pounds per square inch. If used 
in a vertical position as a lifting bar it 
would lift 131 tons. Each shaft transmits 
3,170 horsepower when the boat is run- 
ning with wide open throttle. The shafts 
are made of a well-known non-ferrous 
metal widely used in stock power-boats 
for pleasure use. 


FOR TROLLING 


HE problem of propelling a small 
boat slowly and silently for trolling 


I have become interested in outboard-motor- 
boat racing which am convinced is the finest 
sport open to anyone of moderate means and 
mechanically inclined. However I do not know 
how to go about entering the sport. Can you 
guide me? I know your main interest is in boats 
for hunting, fishing and cruising, but racing has 
its place as a division of the sport. 

Harotp Sexy. 


Ans.—The first thing to do to enter outboard. 
motor-boat racing is to join the National Out- 
board Association, the governing body of the 
sport in this country, in collaboration with the 
American Power Boat Association. The head- 
quarters are at 201 N. Wells Street, Chicago, 
Ill., and the Executive Secretary is James W. 
Mulroy, to whom all mail should be addressed. 
The year-book of the N.O.A. sells for about 
25c and from this you can get much guidance as 
to engine and hull restrictions, classes, racing 
rules, care of the motor, and a thousand other 
items of information. Then align yourself with 
local outboard race-hounds and join whatever 
local racing association there is. The dues in 
these organizations are never high—and this per- 
tains to the National Outboard Association. You 
will have to be a member of the N.O.A. to com- 
pete in meets of any importance anywhere. 

Moror Boat Eptor. 


A SELF-DRAINING COCKPIT 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

have a small cruiser with an open cockpit 
into which the rain pours and leaks on down int 
the bilge. When I am not aboard and a heavy 
rainfall occurs, I sometimes find the bilge so full 
of water as to be over the floor in the cabin 
What do you advise me to do to cure this? Make 
a canvas cover for the cockpit? 

Ever E. Busu. 


Ans.—Most stock cruisers today have self: 
draining cockpits because of this very problem 
However, to install a self-draining system to 
carry the water overboard (which can only be 
done when the cockpit floor is above the water- 
line at all speeds) is a difficult procedure. So, | 
suggest a canvas cover. You can use a center 


built like Big Grays. 25s” Bore; 3” stroke. Hand at : 

Brute for punishment. starting. Bosch Impulse iE ee ait bes = +. post to hold it tight and prevent puddles forming 
Giant in strength. Only Magneto; fully equipped. has long challenged the inventive genius in depressions in the surface, and snap the can- 
27” long, overall, includ- Pressure lubrication. Just of good engineers and good fishermen in vas cover over the combing when leaving the boat 
ing clutch and reverse ve thing to power sma -- r : it takes b> - i so used, but it is 
gear Height, 19%”. boat or replace outboard | this motor age. The saying that it takes pene na pet ceoel ates sae 
von baat it up. 7 Ht P. at ons oe fun one le y expense noise to get power out of machinery re- when not in use. Also, it requires slots at each 
ca ¢ 7 4 ore anc Pas e@ ons r § “ se. lo _ ; 
800 r.p.m. 16 H.P. at from boating. Write ceived a jolt when an all-electric outboard end, whereas a post can have a removable base 


Gray Marine Motor Co., 648 Canton Ave., Detroit 






















P20: beet Write NOW For Catalog, 





and easy pay plan 


THE ACME FOLDING BOAT CO. 











ELM ST. MIAMISBURG. ono] 





“ESKANOE” PADDLE BOATS 
Are Faster and Safer 


Folding Kayaks Cedar Kayaks 







paddling and sailing. . tour! 

Send five cents to cover postage for set of elaborately illustrated 
catalogs showing all twelve Kayak models and accessories 

KAYAK BOAT CO., 147 E. 84th St., New York City 














motor appeared and made good. Now 
comes another device called an “electric 
oar”, which weighs 38 pounds and sends 


This “electric oar” makes silent trolling 
possible 





and, being used vertically, it is necessarily much 
shorter than the pole. 
Moror Boat Epitor. 


SEW THE CANVAS 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

This spring I intend laying new canvas on my 
forward deck. I understand that it should be 
sunk in marine glue or heavy paint. But I have 
no information as to how I should make the seams 
in canvas. Do the edges of the canvas remain 
tight only when overlapped neatly and evenly: 
Is it well to use tacks to hold the top edge fist: 
Or should they be sewn—and how sewn! — 

Rosert E. Dentov. 


Ans.—The canvas should be overlapped 
% inch and sewn in this position most caret :. 
if possible, have this done on a machine. If 
hand, try to keep the threads from showing muc 


(Faltboote) 
2 Five ele t h 
pn Bh Bathe ot ae on the top side, as they would then wear throw 
tocarry orstore ideal t quickly, These seams should have an ben is 
eating onda for water allowance of glue or paint, as the cam 


double thickness. 
Motor Boat Ep1tor. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 


TREE Nap onmeREe 
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WEAKFISH 
(Continued from page 23) 


ing 200 yards of 6-thread linen line. Light 
single-gut leaders and hooks not larger 
than No. 3 sproat or of similar type should 
be used. It is not a bad plan to carry a 
few small hooks with a fraction of an 
ounce of lead molded on the shank to aid 
in getting the bait down if the fish are 
feeding deep. The bait is a single shrimp. 

And now we anchor. The Race is a 
deep channel between Little and Great 
Peconic. Here on Sundays and holidays 
during late May and early June there are 
two or three lines of thirty or forty boats 
each, anchored across the channel and 
tied bow to bow thirty to forty feet apart. 
All keep a slick of shrimp drifting down 
tide. We have half an hour or so before 
the change of tide and get nothing but 
blowfish and small blacks from the twenty 
or more feet of water under us. 

The day is overcast with a southeast 
wind and a prospect of rain at high water. 
Such conditions are ideal. The sun will 
not ruin the flavor of our fish, and we 
are thinking of the broiled fillets we shall 
have for supper. 

Soon the ship shows signs of swinging 
around into the teeth of the wind, and 
Cap'n Joe performs some mysterious stunt 
with his anchors which straightens us out. 
Then he reminds us, “They generally be- | 
gin to take hold at the turn of tide.” 
There’s a rod bowing and bending on that 
boat to the left, and slowly a four-pounder 
comes to net. 





Bert, the pessimist, is sure there is 
nothing like that in the bay for his hook. | 
George gets a six-pounder, and Gene and | 
I open up with four-pounders. Perhaps an 
hour goes by before Bert gets into action. | 
Then we are suddenly aware that he’s fast 
in a good one. First to right and then to 
left swings the fish, and we hustle to get 
our lines out of the water. The expression 
on his face is as though he had just found 
a million dollars and didn’t know exactly 
what to do with it. He works the fish 
toward the boat, and down it goes for the 
bottom under the stern, threatening to foul 
the line on the propeller. Luck is with 
Bert when the fish sheers off toward the 
bow quarter and takes considerable line. 
Twice more this trick is tried before the | 
speechless rodster brings the nearly ex- 
hausted fish toward the net, Cap’n Joe’s 
low, confident tones cautioning Bert to 
“take it easy.” 





o 
T last the net goes under the whopper 
of the day, a sleek iridescent beauty of 
9% pounds, and Bert is a changed man 
from that moment. His pessimistic com- | 
plex has vanished, and thereafter he ac- 
counted for his share of the fish. And try 
though the rest of us would, we were un- 
able to come within a pound of his weight. 
Success in shrimping does not come to 
the lazy man. The bait is dropped over- 
board and allowed to drift back 50 to 150 
leet at the speed of the tide. At once it 
should be reeled up and another drift 
started. The line should be slack at all 
times on the way out. The fish do not 
grab the bait and run. Rather they “in- | 
hale” it, so to speak. By this is meant that 
they find themselves in line with a shrimp 
drifting down the tide, and when it is | 
within a few inches of their jaws they | 
inhale” a gulp of water and with it the 
bait. Unless the line is slack, they fail to 
get the hook, but sometimes the bait slips 
off, Just as though they had seized it 
daintily by the tail and torn it off. No 
Particular strike is felt. If the angler is 
keenly observant, he may see a slight jump 
im the slack line and tighten up and find 
a fish fast. 
(Continued on page 82) 








| START IN NEUTRAL with CAILLE 
GEAR SHIFT CONTROL 


* 


SLIP INTO HIGH OR TROLL AT 


A SNAIL’S PACE—BACK UP 


— IT’S ALL THE SAME TO A GEAR SHIFT CAILLE 


\GHIGH SPEED 
FORWARD LOW OR 

TROLLING 

SPEED 












Ye 
HIGH SPEED". 
LOW SPEED 
REVERSE REVERSE 


OR STOP ON A DIME 








patented features such as— 


dock or anchored. 2. Extra slow trolling 
speed with low speed gear shift. 3. High 
speed forward at the turn of the wrist. 
4. Backing out in full reverse. 5. Stop- 
ping on a thin dime with power brake 
certainty—from full speed forward. 6. 
Over four horsepower in the light- 
weight 34 lb. model to give 9 miles per 
hour in row boats—16 miles per hour 
in hydroplanes. 7. Absolutely quiet op- 
eration with underwater exhaust. 8. 
New motor smoothness derived from 
Caille’s original Balanced Power Head. 
9. And a host of other features—includ- 
ing increased horsepower coupled with 
real portability. 


Get ALL the facts—Descriptive literature 
FREE—make your own comparison, 


CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 
6260 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 








1. Neutral starting while the boat is moored at the 


RE you one of those dyed-in-the-wool fishermen look- 
ing for the last word in outboard maneuverability? 
Then check over the new patented 1934 Caille built-in 
Gear Shift Control models. They offer you new exclusive 






CAILLE MOTORS 
START AT 


88 - 


THE 4.44 H. P. 
HUSKY 
LIGHTWEIGHT 

SINGLE 
CAILLE'S NEW DEAL 
FOR DEALERS 
The Caille franchise points the 
way to new profits in the out- 


board field. Write for complete 
information today. 











Better Built 
Lower Prices 


and up 
Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
strong and durable. Many color combinations. 


$36 
and up . 
Most complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 
prices. | 


















up 
FAST UTILITY MODEL FOR ROWING 
- OR SMALL OUTSOARD MOTOR. OTHER 
OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS $36 AND UP 


SNIPE SAIL BOAT 


Crosby-Rudderdesign. Eligible for rac- 
ing in its class. A very fast and able 
craft that will outsail many boats 
having double its sail area. Safeand 
dry under actual sailing condi- . 
tions. Length, 15% ft.; width, 
5 ft.; depth, 20 in. Weight, 
450 Ibs. Price, $165. 


CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SH’ ENT 
Please state the kind of boat you areinterestedin (69) 
suemeean” LARGE FACTORIES <———__ 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
201 Ann St. i 


( Write to 101 Elm St. 
PESHTIGO, WIS. Zither Place CORTLAND, N.Y. 








Camp: NOT CAMP 
without a Boat 


An Otp Town Boar adds a lot to vaca- 
tion at a very low cost. There are 
models for every vacation need. Small, 
fast open-boats for fishing, outings or 
“trips to town.” Large, all-wood, sea- 
worthy craft for family use. 

Old Town Boats are rugged and leak- 
proof. Perfectly balanced and reinforced 
to withstand all weights of motors. 
Speedy. Responsive. Send for a free 
catalog showing models and prices. Also 
dinghies, rowboats and all types of 


canoes. Write today. Old Town Canoe 
Co., 514 Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 
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CAMPING WITH A 
TRAILER IS SIMPLE 


By Frank Brimmer 


GREAT many auto-campers ex- 

press a desire to know what the 

sensation of pulling a trailer or 

motor coach is like. They seem to 
feel that it must make a great difference 
with their car. Or else, perhaps, with the 
driving itself. In any event, the uninitiated 
appear persuaded that there really must be 
a flock of precautions to keep in mind. 

As a matter of fact, the first impression 
of pulling one’s camp on wheels behind his 
car is likely to be the 
most surprising sensa- 
tion of all, for there 
does not seem to be 
any difference at all— 
or at least no greater 
than when driving the 
same car heavily load- 


ed with duffle and 
other equipment. 
In either case the 


old bus glides along, 
seeming to ride even 


more smoothly than 
ever. As a matter of 
experience, the mod- 
ern trailer adds 
smoothness and good 
roadability to one’s 


automobile. Most cars 
ride a bit easier when 
fairly well loaded and 
it seems to make no 
difference whether that 
load is inside or be- 
hind one’s car. 

After the first hour, 
the driver forgets he 
has a trailer and is 
likely to ask some 
member of the party to 
take a look from the vantage point of the 
rear seat to see if the trailer is still there. 
That is, of course, in the event that he 
does not trust the image in the mirror 
which tells him that the trailer is tagging 
along as meek as a lamb. 

Over a period of ten years I have pulled 
several types of camp trailers—large, 
small and medium—behind a touring car 
weighing 1880 pounds, then behind a 
slightly heavier sedan with only four cylin- 
ders and finally behind a 4000-pound “bus” 
of 95 horse-power. During this time I 
made innumerable week-end and several 
transcontinental trips with these outfits 
and I can honestly state that the difference 
of touring with a trailer and without is 
negligible. 

One soon learns to back up with a trail- 


A modern trailer with comfortable house-size inner-sp 
couches when desired. It contains a 75-pound refrigerator, kitchenette com- 
partment with drop-table leaves, clothes-chest at rear, lockers at each corner it 
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Edited by Donald H. Cole 





This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 








er by remembering that his rear wheels 
steer the trailer and then by handling the 
front ones accordingly. It is not difficult. 
Once we were touring a newly-built high- 
way on the south side of Chautauqua 
Lake, New York, when suddenly it'was ap- 
parent that there was a barrier ahead. It 
Was raining cats and dogs. Backing slowly 


and 110- and 6-volt lights 


with the driver’s door open so I could get 
a good look at the left rear tire, the trailer 
was backed safely into a farmer’s drive- 
way, over the soft road shoulders, and the 
turn around made almost as quickly, and 
just about as easily, as without a trailer. 

Another time, in a strange Michigan 
town, we suddenly arrived at the dead- 
end of a narrow street. Driveways looked 
unpromising, so we uncoupled the hitch, 
turned car and trailer separately, hitched 
on again, and were off. Generally, there is 
space to negotiate a circle turn and there 
is always the block to drive around, which 
in cities is universally required, because of 
the “No Left Turn” ordinances. 

But time is being wasted, perhaps, on 
this point. Suffice it to say that even a 
light car can pull a trailer without strain 


ring beds, forming 


anywhere that one would want to drive 
the car alone. Really, there is nothing to it. 

A camping trailer or coach offers the 
advantage of making quick camps with a 
minimum of work and many is the time 
we have set up our trailer in a drenching 
rain, without the least bit of discomfort 
and without getting anything wet. Two 
people can erect a trailer camp in two 
minutes or even less. Furthermore, if they 
have to, they can do it after dark. 

Of course, the coach or camping car 
rides along without folding down and so 
is always ready, wherever it is parked for 
the night. 

Of the folding types of trailers, some 
fold smaller than 
others and ride lower 
to the road. The high- 
er ones which fold less 
compactly are that 
much more readily 
opened, all other things 
being equal. Some 
campers prefer one 
and some the other. 
After having pulled 
both for many miles, 
the choice, provided 
they are well built out- 
fits to begin with, is 
actually not vital and 
merely one of prefer- 
ence. Both styles are 
met with frequently on 
the highway and each 
driver swears by his 
particular type. 


T has always ap- 
peared to me that 
women especially like 
trailer or motor-coach 
campirg. Undoubtedly, 
does lessen the 
“housework” en route 
but, on the other hand, 
it is just this very housekeeping that some 
gasoline nomads enjoy. They want it a 
miss it when rolling a camp on wheels. 
For one thing, the trailer sets up off the 
ground, which may be a distinct advan- 
tage, as in damp weather, for example. 
In one camp at which we stayed in Wash- 
ington, D. C., one fall when the weather- 
man handed out some prematurely raw 
weather, we were as cozy as the pro- 
verbial bug in the rug when we retired 
into the fastness of our trailer. The gro 
beneath was actually mud, but we did not 
care. 5 
Practically all trailer units are built to 
accommodate four people easily, which 1 
the ideal number. Of course, extra people 
especially children, may be cared for of 
a folding bed or (Continued on page §2) 
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1. A few turns | 






of a crank and 
this trailer 
opens into a 
sizable, com- 
fortable room 


2. A spacious 


moderntrailer- 
coach, looking 
forward, show- 
ing divan open- 
ed out to form 


double-bed 


3. This game 
warden covers 
histerritory ef- 
ficiently and 
comfortably in 
hisroomy trail- 
er “headquar- 
ters” 


4, This neu 
horizontally 
stream -lined 
trailer handles 
perfectly be- 
hind modern 
high-speed cars 





5. A neat and 
light little trail- 
er for hauling 





camping equip- 
ment 


6. How the 
same _ trailer 
is coupled to 
the car 


7. Four people 
can eat in com- 
fort in this 
spacious trail- 
er equipped 
with an excel- 
lent lighting 
system and 
wall-plugs 
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with all the comforts of home 


It’s forty-five miles from Cody to Valley, 
Wyoming, where Mr. and Mrs. Max Wilde 
conduct their “Dude Ranch.” To their hos- 





pitality and business sense is due the fact 
that they outfit, feed and shelter many nota- 
ble big-game hunters. . . . For today most 
sportsmen like their outposts minus the 
rough edges—and so, a Kohler Electric 
Plant here contributes to their comfort. 
Kohler Electric Plants are marvelous self- 
contained units for taking into the wilds the 
many conveniences usually available only 
to city life through public electric service. 
Indoor lighting is only one of them. Kohlers 
operate yard floodlights, refrigerators, laun- 
dry, kitchen and cleaning appliances, radio 
and small machine tools. Their dependabil- 
ity against failuremakes isolationno concern. 
Built under years of engineering and 
manufacturing experience. Capable of run- 
ning continuously at full capacity. Com- 
pact, they are readily portaged and installed 
in small space. Automatic, they require 
little attention. Fuel cost is trivial. Just the 
thing for cabins, camps, hunting lodges, 
ranches, summer or 
country homes, 
boats and yachts!* 
A model for every 
requirement. Cou- 
pon brings com- 
plete information. 


Kohler Model D. Many 
others — 800 watis to 
25 K.W. — generating 
standard current at 
110 and 220 wolts 
A.C. or D.C.; also 
‘ 32 volts D.C. 

* The Byrd Antarctic Expedition depends entirely 
on Kohler Electric Plants for electric light, power 
and radio current. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


Manufacturers of 
Electric Plants, Plumbing Fixtures, 
or Heating Equipment 
Kouter Co., Kohler, Wis. F&S 4-4 
Founded 1873. Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 


Please send me a copy of KOHLER ELECTRIC 
PLANTS, 





Name__ 
P.O. Address 


Use in which interested 























THIS PERFECT 
OUTDOOR HOME 
MAKES PERFECT VACATIONS 


Vacation and travel this year with the comforts of 
home always with you. The CAMP-RITE TRAILER 


goes with you, any place you go—comfortable, roomy, 
economical and easy to handle. Ready for occupancy 
two minutes after you stop. The CAMP-RITE 
TRAILER is the ideal home for tourists, sportsmen 


salesmen and vacationists. 


The CAMP-RITE TRAILER 


y experienced 
and compact 
speeds—opens 





FREE 
| BOOK 





3 “larg 
du utproof bag 
e space al 








te 
screened 


pletely 
against insects 
for to — 7 
bag a I 
boat Offere 1 thi 
Low. "P RICES 
FREE Write free illus 
trate ik et howing how 
CAMP-RITE is ra i and | 
and giving full details 
KANSAS CITY TRAILER CO. 
601 Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

















cuRTISS AEROCAR 


BUNGALOW COMFORT 
LIGHT-SIX ECONOMY 


. adapted to the 
road by Glenn H. Curtiss, pioneer of aviation 


Airplane construction 


.... brings you the most complete “rolling 
home” ever devised for camping, tours and 
outings, with beauty, comfort and economy 
combined in no other vehicle. Pullman-type 
upper and lower berths, large galley, sanitary 
facilities, generous closet space, roll screens, 
shades, radio, and leatherette finish provide a 
luxurious interior, while its steady construc- 
tion, with minimum of unsprung weight, its 
patented pneumatic coupler and other exclu- 
sive features, eliminate sidesway and render it 
unbelievably quiet and smooth, comfortable 
even when traveling at high speed. Costs little 
more to operate than the power car alone. 


For catalogues, prices, etc., address 


CURTISS AEROCAR CO., INC. 


CORAL GABLES — MIAMI, FLORIDA 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 535 FIFTH AVENUE _ 









Trailer House Blue Prints 36 x 24; Ideal @@e 

or Deluxe, $3 for 3 sheets. Over 5.000 @ $ 
words instructions. Free with parts, sets or 
rebate when ordered. Guide to trailer build- 
ing 25¢. Free literature also. 

HAMMER BLOW TOOL CO., 604 Third St., 


Order Today 
Wausau, Wis. 








You’re Way Ahead With a Trotwood Behind. 
Get that ‘‘new traller’’ thrill with a Trotw ood RAN ER. 
Standard RANGER accor ites four adult ly equip- 
y ! ily he an ndie 1. Has 
eel susper n,al el che 


Inc., Dept. P, Toemeend, Ohio. 








Write Trotwood Trailers, 
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(Continued from page 80) 


cots. Often couples pool their resources 


| and use a trailer, the center curtain at 


night giving at least as much, if not more, | 


privacy than a Pullman. 

That calls up another advantage of the 
trailer. One can unhitch when staying sev- 
eral days in the same camp and thus have 


|! his automobile in which to drive around. 


|are utensils, 
weather-proof ventilating windows. Some 


| 


By choosing some central location, daily 
trips can be : made, branching outward like 
the spokes of a wheel, the trailer serving 
as headquarters camp each night. In a St. 
Paul, 
week like that, taking side trips daily. 
Again it was the Denv er, Colorado, muni- 
cipal camp. And in Florida, as well as in 
many other southern states, we lived many 
weeks at a time in one camp, never mov ing 
our trailer, but seeing every bit of the 
country within a radius of a hundred miles 
or more. 

It is really surprising—one might say 
happily surprising—to take a camp trailer 
excursion for the first time. 
of home are almost actual. 


HERE are the inner-coil spring mat- 


tresses for one thing; the neat kitch- 
enette with its compact dishes, 
stove, trays, bins, drawers, shelves, con- 
venient rods, hooks and whatnots. There is 
the refrigerator arrangement that keeps 
perishable foods fresh and safely iced on 
the hottest days. The convenient mirror, 
electric lights from the car battery, the 
wash basin and toilet articles, the emer- 
gency toilet and even the shower bath. 
Folding furniture is likewise included, as 
insect-proof screenings and 


even offer, as standard equipment, attach- 
ments for carrying a light boat or canoe. 


Perhaps one of the features that have 


been perfected on modern trailers that 


was not so much thought about a decade 
In spite of good 


ago is dust-proofing. 


roads, one encounters much fine dust 


which the momentum of the car, not to 
mention suction pockets formed by passing 
vehicles, swirls upon the trailer. However, 
that problem has been solved by 100 per 
cent dust-proof construction throughout, 
from floor to top, in modern trailer outfits. 

The trailer hitch today has been as care- 
engineers as knee- | 
and free-wheeling. 
The attachment to your particular car, 
has been carefully designed. There 
is proper balance and roadability in mod- 
ern trailers that makes them a source of 


worked 
front 


out by 
wheels 


fully 
action 


also, 


joy to the itinerant camper. 
Of course, 


and food are just about all one needs t 


get ready for any trip and, with the re- 
frigerator in the kitchenette, the food may 


all be purchased en route. 
(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
WEAKFISH 
(Continued from page 79) 
F requently during the morning we saw 


small pods of fish rushing wildly about 
This is not always the 
are 
Now let me tell you 
some things which you will not get by 
More 
when the fish were not taking 
have I 
seen a hard-working guide drop his chum, 
below decks and come out with his 
he would reach out be- 
yond the tip of his rod and haul rapidly off 
| fifteen or twenty feet of line, giving the | yo 
bait a chance to sink before it felt the 


right off the stern. 
case, for there are times when they 
feeding lower down. 
word of mouth from the guides. 
than once, 
the bait at the surface as usual, 


dive 


rod. Baiting up, 


\lift of the tide. Bang, and he was fast it 





Minnesota, camp we once spent a | 


The comforts 


its gasoline | 


one may add considerable 
equipment, if he chooses, but every camp 
| trailer today offers a complete and com- 
pact camp for at least four people. Bedding 
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| 

| Dependable — Anywhere 
| Whether it be on a shaded veranda, 
| 

- 

| 

| 

| 





or a spacious lawn in the city or the 
furthest outposts of civilization, the 
‘Gold Medal’ furniture for camp, 
lawn and porch gives dependable 
service. The “Gold Medal” brand 
on folding furniture is your assur- 
ance of quality. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, write us giving his 
name. 


GOLD MEDAL FOLDING FURNITURE CO. 
1734 Packard Ave. Racine, Wis. 


‘GoLD MEDAL 


Folding Furniture 


























AN 
ARISTOCRATIC HOME 


on 
Pork ot See 


THE 
HOTEL DELMONICO 


SincLe Rooms From $4.00 a Day 
Douste Rooms FROM $6.00 a Day 
Surtes From $8.00 a Day 
Suites of 1, 2 and 3 Rooms with 
Pantries and Refrigeration 


Available 


+ 
Our Cuisine Under the Direction 
of M. NicHoras SaBaTiInti, 
Chef of Old Delmonico’s 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park AVENUE AT 59TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Under Reliance Direction 























NEW WICKLESS 
LANTERN 


NEEDED BY EVERY 


SPORTSMAN 

300 CANDLE POWERofbril- 
liant white light turns night 
into day. An ideal light for 
every hunter, fisherman or camp- 
er. Handy, portable, absolute- 
ly safe. Large Reflector Type 
Canopy. FULL CHROMIUM 
PLATE makes it proof against 
rust or tarnish. Instant light- 
ing, simple, easy to operate. 
Burns 96 per cent air and only 

per cent fuel. The perfect 
outdoor light. Buy direct from 
factory and save one half. 
F REE TRIAL—Write today for 
full details—30 days’ free trial 
offer, and how to get one FREE. 

THE AKRON LAMP & 


MFG. CO. 
426 Lamp Bldg., Akron, Ohio 
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Hitch this Conch behind your car and your hotel trav els wit! Ay sipped 
for itself in hotel bills saved, Luxuriously veanks radios decir 

radio a! 

1225. write today 


Lichte. Ideal also for business use. 6 models 
ree ciret 
1 Wolfe Bodies, Inc. 442 York St. Detroit, Mich. 
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a good one. Once more, and a second one. 
That’s enough. If you don’t catch on, it’s 
not his funeral. ' é. 
The short rod makes this stunt possible, 
while the fly rod makes it impossible. Now 
and then during an unusually heavy tide 
it is necessary to use a hook with lead 
molded on the shank to get down where 
the fish are. ; ! : 
This method of chumming was practiced 
in Jamaica Bay thirty-five or forty years 
ago, before pollution drove the shrimp and 
fish from those waters. However, the 
quantity of chum used in Peconic is far 
in excess of that formerly used in Jamaica. 
It is within the past ten years that Peconic 
adopted and enlarged on this system. It 
has been practiced out of Barnegat Inlet 
and Beach Haven for the last few years, 
and I believe the glory of having intro- 
duced it there belongs to Beach Haven’s 
noted weakfisherman, David Engle, who 
“meets em” at Peconic a few weeks before 
they strike in down the Jersey coast. 
Green weakfish are as delicious as 


shad, minus the bones. Nature has re- | 


fined, distilled and redistilled the piled-up 
results of the previous season's feeding, 
prior to transferring it to the roe and milt 
which are,to bring forth the coming gen- 
erations of the species. This same process 
has been going on with the salmon and 
shad, whose high favor as human food is 
solely because the great sea presents them 
to man only when they are on their spawn- 
ing migration and consequently in their 
finest favor. Compared with the fish dur- 
ing the period mentioned, spent weakfish 
are about as interesting on the table as a 
piece of broiled newspaper. 

The rain came as expected at high wa- 
ter, a light drizzle which became heavier 
as we worked up the bay. The fish had 
been on ice all day. There were fifty-one 
of them, averaging about four pounds each. 
Forty-two were males, and nine were fe- 
males. This is authentic, because George 
took the roe and milt home. He knows fish 
delicacies. 

I'm not interested in weakfishing after 
the middle of June. Of course, I fish for 
'em, but it seems like just plain killing, and 
down in my heart I believe it would be 
better if we stopped then and let them 
rebuild their spent energies undisturbed. 
Think what additional millions there 
would be to return to Peconic on the next 
spawning migration if we closed the sea- 
son on weakfish on June 15! 


THE OLD WARDEN ON COVER 
MANAGEMENT 
(Continued from page 29) 


reared birds was to increase the population 
by 100 per cent. And while the cost of 
the game-farm ringnecks ran from two 
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Vet / 


NONE FINER 
HERE OR 
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BAUSCH & LOMB 1934 BINOCULARS 


ARIOUS models, made for the sportsman who wants as 
superior a glass as can be produced. 





Their field of view is widened. The eyepieces are im- 
proved, giving an image razor-sharp to the very edge of 
the field. Increased illumination for dull days, haze, night 





use. Lighter weight, for one-hand use. Transformable mag- 
nification—factory can convert a 6-power into an 8-power, 
and vice versa. Dust-proof; moisture proof. Guaranteed. 
Made in our Rochester, N. Y. factory. 


These and other advantages fully explained in literature 
-free for the asking. $66 up. 


SPOTTING SCOPES—$30 up. Endorsed by Captain 
Curtis and other national authorities for many superior 
features. Literature on request. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., 718 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. ©, 












SPRING NIGHT CHILL 
Can't Get Youina 


WOODS 


ARCTIC DOWN 


SLEEPING ROBE 


Northern Waterfowl. Lined with soft, pure wool 
flannel. Cover of wind-proof, shower-proofed, 
Scotch “‘sail silk’’. Talon or Lift-the-Dot fasten- 
ers. Large size $55.50. Medium $46.50. There 
are also other weights in Woods Robes, heavier 


OW—get yourself a Woods Two 
Star. Sleep in it anywhere—from 
now to late autumn—tent, cabin, cot- 
tage, or sleeping porach. No matter 
HOW cold, zippered up in your 
roomy Woods Robe you'll never feel 


it. Even when nights get warmer you 
sleep right—for you ventilate your 
robe as you wish. Hygienic. Body moisture es- 
capes freely. ... This is the famous robe that’s 
insulated with Woods EVERLIVE Down from 


and lighter, some lined with wool batt. Woods 
Robes have been first choice of Hunters, Ex- 
plorers, Aviators, Woodsmen, etc., for a quarter 
century. Ask your outfitter. Or order direct. We 
pay shipping costs anywhere in the U. S. 





to three dollars apiece, the cost of the 
merease on the managed place was only | 
47 cents. 

“Now, what is cover management? | 
Well, first you've got to know what the 
bird wants and needs, and then see that 
he gets it. They need the right kind of 
cover each month in the year; they need 
tatural food, like shrubs produce, and 
pheasants need artificial food like corn | 
and buckwheat in most places. They need 
Se nestin’ places and shelter from natural 
‘temies. And they need lines of commun- 
Kation from one place to another. This 
hea Wight kind of bears down on that : 
ow hens should have a grown-up fence 
TW or a little strip of uncut hay leadin’ 
rom say their nestin’ grounds to a marsh, 
Which is their best roostin’ place in bad 
er. A hen, he says, would rather 
skull than fly. To be happy, they’ve got | 
~ ave a chance to skulk. To keep alive 
and reproduce, they've got to be happy. | 





| cially like the way they handle on the back- 





WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd., 3401 Lake Street, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 








Fly Rod Tin Liz—Light! 


14, 142, “46 oz. Three sizes shown exact. 45c ea. 


SAMPLE OFFER: Send dollar for the three sizes 
and two leaders, Catch more bass, trout and pan- 
fish with these light duralumin LIZZIES. They 
flutter and struggle and look like real cripples. 
Fly fishermen like these fairy minnies! Here's 
what W. R. Johnson, Red Wing, Minn., writes, 
“I have had the pleasure of using your Fly 
rod Tin Liz minnows ever since they were 
brought out, with wonderful success. espe- 












cast. Just like a fly, not like a % ozs sinker 
as some other so-called fly-rod lures handle.” 

I BET my new catalog has some stuff you ain't seen—New 
Tin Liz Snake, Twins, Sunfish, Shaker Spinner, Dope on Bait 


and Fly casting by the pro champ. Write now! 
Fred Arbogast 52 W. North St. 
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_— NEW WAY 


Ir Is great sport to ‘follow the trail,” 
but proper equipment is necessary if all 
the pleasure, freedom and economy of 
travel are to be had. The new GILkKiEs 
for 1934 have been designed to give 
greater comfort, more space, in a still 





very compact package. To you, and 
you, who enjoy the outdoors these new 
GILKIEs will be very interesting as the 
easy and economical way to enjoy every 

minute you have for outdoor living. 


GILKIE TRAILERS 
1823 Wabash, Terre Haute, Ind. 
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YOURS for 
COMFORT 


The ideal pac _ for | 
sportsmen and loggers: | | 
gives best all around 
service, keeps its shape, 
and is unusually flex- 
ible and comfortable. | 
Unexcelled Cutter ] | 
craftsmanship,— known | 
the world over since | 


1870. Fifty other styles, 
all hand-made. Write 
for illustrated cata- 
log. 





CUTTER CO. 


1800 N. 34th St., Seattle, Wash. 


Formerly at Eau Claire, Wis 
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Jim Daady _— — 
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kind. Rush your order 


cal [my Bill to JiM DANDY, Box 125-F, Wausau, Wis. 





Green 
plorer tents: 
cloth, bobinet front, 

snake-proof. b- 
fly 
Size 6'2 x 642—11 
Ibs.; 
$26.00; size 8 x 8, 
$34.00. Hookless 
front 
Other smaller sizes. 
Abbielite Sleeping Robe, comfortable 
at 20°F., 
camp necessities. Free delivery in U.S. 


David T. Abercrombie 








Guaranteed 
Waterproof 
Eu in comfort 
















Camping 
Outfits 


when camping. 
Aberlite ex- 


ground 


Front 


and ventilator. 


Room for three, 





add $1.00. 







AU Styles 
Pack Bags 


only 8 Ibs., $25.00. All 


Dept. F.S.4 


Co. 








| cent 


| has released fewer birds than any 


| hunting. You know, 


|less than artificial reproduction.’ 


Free Catalog | 





311 Broadway New York City 





“Then, he says, there ought to be a lot 
of crowing areas, 
The cock ringneck, you know, gathers his 
hens and fights off all challengers. The 
more places the cocks have to make a 
stand, the more producing flocks you're 
going to have. The frequency and dis- 
tribution of these crowing areas, this in- 
vestigation seems to show, is the most 
important factor in the number of birds 
that will be reared in a given area. 

“What makes a crowing area? Well, a 
grown-up fence row makes one, or a 
wood-lot that’s not all tromped down by 
cattle, or a ditch, or a stone pile grown up 
to brush. Lots of things. Ought to be 
simple to make, 

“The pheasant has got to have nesting 
ground that won't be disturbed. And the 
broods do better if it’s arranged so’s they 
can hang out near the nesting places. 
And— 

“But there’s no sense into my just 
makin’ a list of things to do. There’s 
plenty of places to find that out. The thing 
that I’d like to get over to you boys is that 
money spent on makin’ birds safe and 
comfortable and healthy goes a sight fur- 
ther than money spent on hand-raising ’em 
for release. Look at Wight’s 400 per cent 
increase by management as against 100 per 
increase by just plantin’. And his 
improvements on the managed area cost, 
on the average, less than 10 cents an acre 
a year. 

“Take Iowa. 
state—better than most around. 


too. 


A right good ringneck 


other | 
state I know of that has bang-up good 


right out loud and officially that planting 


or breeding grounds. | 








And Iowa | 


| 


out in Iowa they say | 


pheasants is unnecessary and unprofitable | 


where breeding stock is already present 
and that it’s little or no use at all unless 
good range is developed first. 


6 H1O has raised more ringnecks than 

any other state in its section. 
what’s happened there? They're askin’ for 
refuges in every township where it seems 
practical. They want a hundred acres in 


|each refuge and plan to have one or two 


acres of corn planted along the edge to 
leave standin’ for winter food. I mind what 
their bulletin said, without any ifs or 
and’s. It said: ‘Such a plan is workable, 
has been demonstrated, would cost much 
That’s 
whe at it said. 

“Trouble with us sportsmen is that we 
get a picture of somethin’ definite when 


| we read that a thousand or ten thousand 
| birds have been hand-reared and released 
| for us to shoot at. 
| us that so many acres have been put under 


When somebody tells 


game management, we don’t get any spe- 
cial picture. We've figured we had to use 
game farms as crutches when, if we'd 
given our legs a fair trial, maybe they 
wouldn't prove to be such wabbly old 
shanks after all. 

“The cart has been ahead of the horse. 
In 1929, for instance, Connecticut released 
7,500 ringnecks on its public shootin’ 
grounds and killed 20,000. In a good year 
Michigan estimates it legally kills a quar- 
ter of a million cocks, and the most that 
has ever been released in any one year 
from state and private sources was about 
35,000. The Pennsylvania figures show 
that twenty-three times as many pheasants 
are killed as are planted, and so it goes. 
Out in Iowa and South Dakota, where 
they have real shootin’, I expect the re- 
lease wouldn't be a drop in the bucket. 

“Now, the state conservation depart- 
ments have known all this for a long time. 
They've talked about it and published 
things about it; it makes more sense than 
anything | know of. And yet us sportsmen 





And | 
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| creases Sleeping Comfort! 





AMAZING new “Self-weve” construction in- 
creases comfort, doubles wear. “Ribs” actually 
WOVEN in—force air to cushion body. Non- 
rolling, more comfortable, easier to inflate. New 
type Air Bed assures sound sleep, perfect rest, for 
Campers, Tourists, Hikers, Canoeists. 4 popular 
sizes—attractively low prices! 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER! 
Write today to— 
Dept. FA4 


HODGMAN Framingham, Mass. 


HODGMAN 


AIR BEDS 








‘CLOSING OUT! 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 


FUR-LINED SUITS 


(One-Piece Coverall Type) 
1 have only a few hundred left and am closing them 
cut at 10° of their original cost. Others are selling 
for double or more my price. Entire suit lined with 
fur. Waterprocf outer covering. Fur collar; double 
button flap, crotch to neck. Perfect for duck shooting 
and all outdoor sportswear. Built to last a lifetime; 
warmest garment made. Sizes 36-44 

LOTS OF 5 OR 
$7.50 Each MORE $6 EACH 
Send $2 with Order, balance C. O. D. 

MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


if not entirely satisfied within a week after re- 
ceipt | will return your money. 


BURT LAFFE 
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| 130 Oak Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 









FIREPLACE 


that Circulates 
the Heat 


Now—a fireplace that heats every corner of 
the room and connecting rooms. Provides liv- 
ing comfort in cool Spring and Fall days—cuts 
heating bills. Only heat required in mild cli- 
mates and for summer camps. Burns any 
fuel. It is a double-walled metal form around 
which masonry is easily built. Costs but little 
more. Write for details. State if for home or 
camp—new or old fireplace. 


Heatilator Co., 584 E. Brighton 
Avenue, Syracuse, New York 









Deep Cut Prices! 
All high-grade standard mer- 
chandise. Nationally advertised. 
Shipped subject to inspection and 
approval. Here area few examples: 
; $18.00 Level Wind Anti Backlash = 
Rod $5.75; $ Mined cen toe oa 

$5.75; $1.00 jugs, any wong 
tise gr iO, assorted styles, 3 for $1.00. ib. test 

res of similar bargains in our Cata 


FRE E Cata log Send today for our Cata- 


ae and Bargain List. 


Cut Prices on 
kinds, Fishing Tackle, Guns, -one Sl aan porting Goods of all 
1200, SATEWAY SPORTING GOODS CO. 

Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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just don’t seem to be able to take it serious- 
ly enough. The game-farm way is the 
quick way, likely; but it’s the temporary 
as well as the expensive way. What we've 
got to do is plan for the long pull and 
work for low costs in producin’ our game. 

“I’ve talked about pheasants mostly, but 
what’s true of the pheasant is true of other 
upland birds. A while back I told you 
what Wisconsin was doin’ by way of find- 
in’ out how to increase its chicken range. 
New York has had CCC labor at work 
on cover management for grouse. Michi- 
gan is makin’ grouse-feeding areas and 
playgrounds out of fire lines in its refuges, 
widening ’em out here and there, doin’ a 
little planting of this and that. We're 
goin’ to learn a lot about lettin’ our game 
species do its own surviving and rearing 
for us, I’m betting. While we're all alone 
and it’s safe to say a thing maybe ahead 
of its time, I’m goin’ to state my belief that 
the public game farm, except for experi- 
mental purposes and to go to bat for 
breedin’ stock in emergencies, is about as 
out-of-date as the horse and buggy. 

“There’s so many millions of acres of 
land in the country that could yield game 
if only somebody would do somethin’ about 
it. A half-acre patch of plantin’ here; a 
little string of barbed wire to keep cattle 
out of part of a wood-lot there; an ar- 
rangement with this farmer to leave a 
swath of alfalfa along that ditch or let a 
few rows of corn stand along his swale— 
things like that. 

“Then your highway departments. If 
they’d only let grass and weeds grow 
along the roadsides until the middle of 
July, tens of thousands of eggs would 
hatch that don’t now. In one mile-and-a- 
half stretch in Union County, Ohio, they 
found six pheasant nests and sixteen bob- 
white clutches that had been deserted after 
the road commissioner mowed her down 
slick and clean. 

“Professor Wight did his work in Mich- 
igan on what they call the Williamston 
Project. That’s land owned by a lot of 
farmers in good pheasant territory who 
banded together against trespassers. They 
let folks hunt when they had a ticket and 
only then, and they didn’t charge for the 
tickets. From that they got interested i 
cover management, and are as strong for 
more game and as generous with their 
huntin’ privileges as you could ask. 


UPPOSE there was a Williamston 

Project in every county where the 
landowners worked right with the con- 
servation departments! We'd get places 
then, boys. And once we got the pheasants 
and hunkies happy and offered more 
flushes for the guns, maybe we'd get a 
start on the item of grouse and chicken 
and go places with those problems, too, 


| which call for a different set of answers 


| 


| 


and for bigger areas of land. 

“All the information we need for a start 
is a matter of record. A half dozen states 
anyhow have made investigations and 
learned how to increase game and pub- 
lished bulletins about it. And still, Henry, 
you sit here and use the crutch, not realiz- 
in’ your legs will get you further and 
faster, if you'd just use ’em. That’s why 
I'm a little ashamed of you, and if— 

“Hi! You’ve got a bite! Get hold of 
that line. There! Easy, now! Here he 
comes! Oh, a beauty! 

“Don’t it make life worth while, though, 
just to be able to catch a fish occasional, or 
knock down a bird now and again?” 

“Or to stick out your neck and get your 
pet ideas knocked for a loop?” growled 
Henry. 

The Old Warden rapped out his pipe, 
laughing softly, and began buttoning his 
mackinaw. 







THE 
ONEIDA 


This year again 
we are offering the 
famous Russell Onei- 

da Moccasin at the special, reduced price of $5.95 
during the months of March and April. The regu 
lar retail price is $7.00. Here then is your chance 


to add a pair of these genuine hand-sewed mocca- 
sins to your sporting outfit at a considerable sav 
ing. See your dealer or write for 
der blank. 


**self-fitting’’ or 


HE ONEIDA is one 

of our most popular 
moccasins for camp, 
canoe, . and general 
sports wear. It is a 
true, hand-sewed moc- 
casin giving a cushiony 
feeling underfoot. It is 
lightweight, quiet, and 
will last a_ lifetime 
(can be resoled many 
times). Made of the 
finest leathers procur- 
able. Never-rip seams. 
Can't be beat for an 
all-around summer cot - 
tage wear. Wonderful 
for folks with trouble 
some feet. All sizes for 
men and women. 
Write for price list 
and catalog showing 
complete Russell Line 
of Boots, Pacs, 
fers, Wading 
Golf Oxfords, etc. 






B 
Shooter 


Perfect for fishing, upland 
9” 


Designed by veteran fisher- 


man—made of ‘I rench Veal 
and heavy O. D. canyv . 
poe ere x ian © W. C. Russell Moccasin Co. 


fu 
»ws tongue—thick, felt 
sole 0s fc or firm footing on slip- 
pery rocks—6 wh. 


929 Wisconsin St. 
Berlin, Wisconsin 








IF YOUR DEALER DOESNT STOCK RUSSELLS 
ORDER FROM THE 


FACTORY DIRECT 








the market today. 
ments are de luxe, including berths, 
plete with enamel! sink, 
lon water tank, 
to make trailer traveling really luxurious 
like 
ness—all this for only $387 f.o.b 


14602 E. Jefferson Avenue 


and 14 ft. 
inaw. 


Rust Ave. 


A GREAT COVERED WAGON VALUE 


\ THEN we say a great value we mean it! There is noth 


ing comparable to this beautifully fitted out model on 
Its bigness will amaze you—-its appoint 

wardrobe—kite hen com- 
pantry, 20 gal 
Everything, in fact, 
And it’s built 
with a fine car's dependability and rugged- 
Detroit. Before you buy 
stock models—lower and higher 
sportsmen, tourists, 


ice box, stove vent, 
screens, electric lights 
a fine car- 


the facts. Other c 
. also custom built designs for 


salesmen and display purposes. 


Descriptive literature mailed FREE! 


COVERED WAGON COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 




















TRAVELO COACH 


A modern Trailer for camping or business use, Made in 12 


lengths. Prices $395.00 to $575.00 F.O.B. Sag- 


Write for circular 


RAYMOND PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Saginaw, Michigan 

































A book that should be in the library 
of every man who shoots over dogs.” 





MY GUN DOGS 











True accounts of nine wonderful dogs 
owned and hunted during the past 
twenty years by the Editor of Field & 
Stream. Every one of these nine stories 
is a perfect gem; a sheer delight to all 
who have known the love and compan- 
ionship of a fine hunting dog, and full 
of valuable practical information as well. 
postpaid, for only 


FIELD & STREAM 


578 Madison Ave., New York 


A year’s subscription for 
Field & Stream, and a 
copy of the Holland book 
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A Real Crow Call 


Yours for only 50c extra 





IGHT near your home every week in the 
year you can have wonderful sport, it 
you have one of these crow calls. Made espe- 


cially for Fiero & Stream by Tom Turpin, 
nationally known as a maker of duck, turkey 
and crow calls. It isn’t the ordinary crow call. 
It sounds like a crow! You can fool the wisest 
and wariest old crow that ever lived. Hide in 
the bushes or under a tree, call for a few 
minutes and watch ’em come! Here's your 
chance to use your scatter gun the year around 
on real live birds—and rid your neighborhood 


of one of the worst enemies your game birds 
CROW CALL AND A $3 
YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 


Send us $3.00, and we'll enter or extend 
your subscription for one year and send 
you one of these calls. Send $5.00 and get 
a two years’ subscription and two calls. 


Send This Coupon Now 


and song birds have. 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
For the enclosed $3.00 ; ae : my sub- 


scription for one year and send me one of 
the Turpin-Field & Stream crow calls, right 
away 
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Edited by RAY SCHRENKEISEN 


THis department consists of short articles and notes, describing interesting and unusual side- 
lights on animals, birds, reptiles, insects and plant life. Game birds and animals are given major 
consideration. All of you are heartily and earnestly invited to contribute. Tell us about the strange 
and worth-while things you have witnessed. Good natural history photographs are also desired, 


Ouestions will be answered when accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


RACER vs. BIRD 
By R. A. Hopkins 


HILE camped at a desert spring in 
southern California, I saw a demon- 
stration of the feeding habits of that ex- 
tremely active serpent, the red racer. It 
is the habit of racers to swallow their 
prey while it is still struggling, as- these 





reptiles have no powers of constriction and 
therefore cannot kill their prey first. 

Apparently it is not uncommon for red 
racers to capture adult small birds. One 
found engulfing a blackbird quickly slipped 
the bird's head out of its mouth and went 
into some weeds, but was induced to come 
out and again take its prey—impaled on 
a stick. The bird was limp and warm, as 
if dead but a short time. 

While taking a picture of this snake 
I was attracted by a racer with an oriole 
in its mouth lying across the topmost 
twigs of a mesquite tree. With its head 
wholly within the snake’s mouth the bird 
was flapping its wings vigorously. A cat 
beat me to the tree, and was coming down 
with bird and snake when I snapped a 
picture. As the shutter clicked the snake 
pulled free and fairly shot to the tree top, 
while the bird dropped to the ground. 
The head and neck feathers were smooth- 
ly pasted down with the snake’s saliva. 
After gasping for several minutes, the bird 
was at last able to fly unsteadily away. 


After the red racer caught the bird, the cat 
took possession 


EAGLE KIDNAPS FAWN 
By Charles Modesette 


ARRIED fifty feet into the air by a 

large golden eagle, then dropped into 
a grape-vine when a negro farmhand 
frightened the bird of prey—that was the 
harrowing experience of a young doe deer 
now a pet on the Ed Riggs ranch in the 
Chi-ri-cahui Mountains in Cochise Coun- 
ty, Arizona. 

It was almost a year ago that it hap- 
pened. A negro workman on the ranch 
was plowing near a wooded area when he 
was attracted by the flapping of wings. 
Glancing in the direction from which the 
sound came, he saw an eagle with a 


frightened fawn clutched in its talons. 





The kidnaped doe enjoys life after her 
harrowing experience 


The bird was having considerable difi- 
culty in trying to carry off its victim. 
Slowly, however, the eagle began to rise 
from the ground. Seizing a rock and shout- 
ing wildly as he threw it, the negro suc- 
ceeded in making the eagle drop the fawn 
which landed in a grape-vine network. 

The negro rescued the young animal, 
apparently none the worse for its 50-foot 
fall, and turned it over to his employer. 
The latter’s daughter, Miss Lillian Riggs, 
whose picture appears above, took the 
little doe into custody and, with an or- 
dinary baby’s nursing bottle, kept it alive 
with fresh cow’s milk. 

At the age of one year the 
close companion of a dog and cat on 
ranch, also seen in the picture. Edna, the 
fawn, enjoys a tussle with the dog, but 
when the latter gets too rough, a sharp 
hoof darts out to remind Rover that he 
must treat a young lady with respect. 
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READERS’ NOTES AND QUERIES 
ABOUT BEARS 


Tatu {istory Epitor: 
a tove - few questions that perhaps you will 
answer for me. Are the brown bears found on 
the Alaska Peninsula the same as the bears on 
Kodiak Island? If not, what is the difference? 
What is the largest brown_ bear ever killed. on 
the Alaska Peninsula? On Kodiak Island? What 
was the length of hides, approximate weight and 
jength of skull of each? W hich is the larger, a 
polar bear or a grizzly bear? How many years 
io bears live! 
hans H. B. Granam. 
Ans.—The Kodiak bear is merely a_ sub- 
species of the so-called brown bear, Ursus qyas. 
As a matter of act, gyas 18 also sometimes 
known as the Kodiak bear. Actually, however, 
the latter is Ursus middendorffi. Middendorffi is 
very much like gyas except for a very high skull. 
It inhabits Kenai Peninsula. The range of _gyas, 
practically speaking, is the entire Alaskan Penin- 
sula, though some authorities recognize more 
than one species. é : f 
When it comes to the weights of these big 
bears, they are in almost every case merely esti- 
mated, for obvious reasons. To weigh one in the 
field involves almost insurmountable difficulties. 


ee ow pe 
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the end of which time they are usually able to | 


fend for themselves. 

Strange as it may seem, they find their way 
into the pouch without any assistance from the 
mother. This is due principally to the position 
of the mother while the young are born, which 
is a sitting posture. Also, they are aided in this 
by the shape and size of their feet. 

However, there are almost always less in the 
pouch than the actual number born. Sometimes 
as many as fifteen or sixteen young are born, 
but the mother has only thirteen teats, which 
means that, in the case of a large litter, some 
of them are out of luck. As a rule, however, 
there are only about seven to ten in the pouch. 

Naturat History Epiror. 


HOW GILA MONSTERS BREED 


Epitor: 
advise 


Naturat History 
Will you please 
monsters breed? 


me as to how gila 


- F 

Ans.—The gila monster is oviparous, that is 
to say it lays eggs in contradistinction to giving 
birth to living young. It deposits rather large 


WorTHAM. 


soft-shelled eggs and buries them in the sand. 
These eggs are usually laid during July and 


August. The female scoops a hole in the damp 
sand and the eggs are then covered over. The 





A herd of buffalo on General Harry C. Trexler’s thousand-acre game preserve, near 
Allentown, Pa. A highway passes through the estate, behind the trees on the left 


Rowland Ward in his Records of Big Game 
mentions a gyas that weighed 1656 pounds and 
the skin of which measured 13% feet in length. 

We have no records in our files of the weights 
of middendorfi as compared with gyas, nor do 
we have records on skull measurements. This is 
something that, as a rule, interests taxonomists 
rather than sportsmen. If you want to get this 
data, I would suggest your writing to the Bureau 
of Biological Survey in Washington and asking 
them whether it would be possible for you to 
secure a copy of C. Hart Merriam’s monograph 
on the bears. I did find a record of a skull 
measurement of nineteen inches for a large gyas. 

An exceptionally large polar bear might weigh 
around 1100 pounds, so you see it is quite a bit 
smaller than the brown bear. 

It is presumed that a bear, if permitted to 
live out its normal life span, would reach an age 
ot from twenty to twenty-five years 

NaturaL History Epitor. 


GOPHER vs. CHIPMUNK 


Natura History Epitor 
_ Which is the larger of the two, the gopher or 
the chipmunk ? 
always believed the chipmunk 
smaller and the gopher the larger. 
Frank LustIck. 


was the 


Ans.—A gopher is usually larger than a chip- 
munk, although there are different species of 
cupmunks and different species of gophers. One 
species of gopher has a length of almost 15 
inches over all, while the little pocket gophers 
Measure 8 to 10 inches. The common chip- 
nk measures 9 or 10 inches in length. 

NaturaL History Epitor. 


YOUNG OPOSSUMS 


‘TURAL History Epitor: 
«Please Write me direct or through Frerp & 
ee and tell me how opossums breed and 
whether or not the young are born in the pockets. 
How - born there, how do they get there? 
~~ many are born at a time or how many 
"prise an average litter ? 






N 


L. A. Matrox. 
aly The gestation period of an opossum is 
hes oo ', 08 thirteen days and when the little 
gS are born they are about sev en-eighths of 
weigh * the most an inch, in length and 
ers pouck ‘ ew grains. They stay in the moth- 

Tom six weeks to two months, at 





nests are generally placed near the edge of a 
stream where the sand is apt to be moist. From 
experiments that were made in placing the eggs 
in perfectly dry sand it was found that they in- 
variably shrivelled up and refused to hatch. The 
clutch varies from 6 to 12 in number. The eggs 
are buried at a depth of from three to five inches. 
It probably takes from 28 to 30 days for them 
to hatch. The young are about four inches long 
when born, 
NaturaL History Epiror. 


A COUPLE OF SNAKE MYTHS 


Natura History Epitor: 
I should appreciate a true answer to two ques- 
tions: 
Is there such a thing as a hd@p-snake? 
Do the young of serpents crawl down their 
mother’s throat? 
GrEorGE STEVENS. 


Ans.—I will be glad to answer the two ques- 
tions which you ask in your recent letter, though 
my “true” answer, as you call it, might not be 
the same as somebody else’s. They would have 
a hard job convincing me, however. 

There most certainly is no such thing as a 


YOUNG MAN 
DECLARES HE IS 
OLD CRANK 
ABOUT TOBACCO 


Miami Pipe Smoker, Owner of Two 
Dozen Pipes, Writes About the Mellow 


Smoothness of His Favorite Brand 


The contentment and pleasure of pipe 
smoking seem to band all pipe smokers into 
one great brotherhood. When a man finds 
his ideal pipe tobacco he wants all his 
brothers of the fraternity to know it. Here 
is another letter from a happy pipe smoker 
who has discovered the one brand that he 
loves best of all. 





Dallas Park Hotel 
Miami, Florida 
November 24, 1933 

Larus & Bro. Co., 

Richmond, Va. 

Gentlemen: 

I just had to write to you, gentlemen, 
and let you know how much I think of 
“* Edgeworth.” 

Although I am only a young man, I am 
an old crank when it comes to choosing 
good smoking tobacco. 

I possess no less than two dozen pipes 
of as many descriptions, including corn, 
clay, Turkish and Chinese, so I know that 
pipes can sometimes flatter poor tobaccos; 
but Edgeworth, I can smoke in any grade 
of bruyere and enjoy. The same mellow 
smoothness is in every tin, and the aroma 
that my wife loves so well is like incense 
around our home. 

Many times I have changed to other 
brands, some of which I thought I had 
begun to like—then I switched back to 
Edgeworth (this is what happened tonight, 
and what prompted me to write this note). 
It was like meeting a buddy from overseas 
or a girl from home... . or something... 
I guess you know what I mean... 


Respectfully yours, 
Pierre LeRoux 











| Thank you, Mr. LeRoux. You state the 


hoop snake nor is there, so far as I am con- | 
cerned, any scientific evidence that a snake has | 


ever swallowed its for the 
protecting them. 

Other perfectly good folk would have a dif- 
ferent story to tell, perhaps, and are perfectly 
convinced that they are right, but this is my 
story and I will stick to it. 

The fact that few, if any, reputable scien- 
tists have ever seen either of these two phe- 
nomena makes it appear extremely doubtful to 
me that they ever existed. Since have been a 
youngster, I have spent a great deal of time in 
the field and have seen hundreds of snakes but 
have yet to see a hoop snake or any species of 
snake swallowing its young. Furthermore, Firip 
& SrrReEAM, several years ago, made a standing 
offer of $100.00 to anybody who could produce 
a moving picture of a snake swallowing its 
young in order to protect them. We are still 
waiting for somebody to come in and claim the 
award. 


young purpose of 


There always have been, and probably always | 


will be, more myths about snakes than about any 
other members of the animal kingdom. 
NaturaL History 


(END OF NATURAL HISTORY) 


EpITor. 


ease admirably. Smokers who know good 
tobacco usually like Edgeworth and are 
enthusiastic boosters for it. 

Edgeworth is made from certain choice 
and carefully selected leaves of the Burley 
tobacco plant. You are 
not deprived of the 
original flavor of fine to- 
bacco when you smoke 
Edgeworth. Mildness 
and flavor form the 
Edgeworth combination. 

Ask your tobacco 
dealer for Edgeworth. 
All sizes from the 15 cent pocket tin to half 
pounds and pounds. Several sizes packed in 
vacuum tins. In these the tobacco remains 
in perfect condition in any climate. 

Edgeworth is made and guaranteed by 
Larus & Bro. Co., Tobacconists since 1877, 
Richmond, Va. 





Particular smokers 
prefer Edgeworth 














Here is 
another 


of the 


six great 

etchings 

now being 

reproduced 
in 

Field & 


Stream 


ACING Page 9, in this copy you are reading, 

is the reproduction of an etching by Percival 
Rosseau, of quail shooting in Carolina. In the pre- 
ceding issue—March—there was a reproduction 
of an etching by Frank W. Benson—* Hovering 
Geese”. In the May, June, July and August issues 
there will be reproductions of the following etch- 


ings: 


“Mayflies”, by William J. Schaldach 


Trout jumping after Mayflics 


“W oodcock”, by Frank W. Benson 


Startled woodcock in flight 


“Alaskan Wilderness”, by Carl Rungius 
Moose with majestic spread 


“Winter Wildfowling”, 
by Frank W. Benson 


Crunners putting out decoys ° 


578 Madison Avenue 


Field & Stream 





These reproductions are by a special process that 


retains the qualities of the original with amazing 
fidelity. The originals are by four of the outstand- 
ing artists of the day, men who are internationally 
famous for their etchings and paintings of Amer- 
ican game and fish, shooting and fishing. The six 
pictures selected by us for reproduction were chos- 
cn as being the six of greatest general interest to 
men who shoot and fish. 

So far as we know, reproductions such as these, 
of these pictures, are not obtainable anywhere else. 
No feature comparable to them, in our opinion, 
will be found in any other publication. 

We urge you not to miss a single issue contain- 
ing this series. If you missed the March number, 
send us 25¢ and we'll mail you one. If you wish it 
sent flat in pasteboard container, send 30c. Tell 
your newsdealer today to order and save a copy 
of each of the next four issues for you. If he 
doesn’t do it, or if you want additional copies, we'll 
mail them to you on receipt of 25¢ per copy— 
30c if you wish them sent flat in containers. 


New York, N. Y. 
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AVE MONEY: PAY OnLy oe 
a $13* 


for th 


= DUR: A- BILT DELIVERED 


" |JMBRELLA TEN 


FULLY EQUIPPED 


Made of — weatherproof Khaki Tent Fab- 
ric, complete with sewed-in floor cloth, awning, 
screened window and door, metal frame, stakes, 
jointed poles and carrying bag, 7 x7 feet; only 
$13.95, delivered. Same tent9%x9'% ft. & other 
modelsatlowest prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SEND NO MONEY —Just name and address. Pay 
only price of Tent on delivery. We prepay Express. 














of America’s Greatest 
Tent Values on R 


ST. LOUIS 
MISSOURI! 








Buy a new Remington 


TYPEWRITER 
ONLY 10¢ 
ADAY & 


Not a used or rebuilt ma- 
chine. A brand new regulation 
Remington Portable. Simple to agente. Full set 
of keys with large and small letters. Carrying 
case included. Use it 10 days free. You get all 
this for only 10c a day. Write today. Say: Tell 
me how I can get new portable typewriter on 
10-day free trial offer for only 10c a day. 






Remington Rand Inc., Dept. Z-3, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BOATS 











THAT CAN 
TAKE IT 


Patented, exclusive construction features make Pioneer 
Metal Boats stronger, more rugged. Non-sinkable. Equip- 
pao with mounting for outboard motors. Runabout models, 

boats, types for fishing and hunting. Catalog and de- 


PIONEER MFG. CO. iOS Berry St. 


Middlebury, ind. 


HIGH-POWERED TELESCOPE 


Genuine Brownscopes at amazing prices. 
Most powerful in America for the money! 
telescope 


\-power long range 


— 
| | 





tails free. 



























$1-98 


Special super 





| which 





. x 
bound. Can be used as power- telescope Sirnila r 
ful microscope, vol to above but more pow | 
$12X. Only ful, guaranteed to see 900 times 
postpaid. C. O. arger in su piece, and 30 times 
Me ext: closer. 31mm objective. 4 powerful 
$ 69 Large field. Inc 8 + °s powerful 
1 microscope feature. Only $1.98 postpaid. 






BROWNSCOPE Co, 
246 Fifth Ave., New York 


Sey 5¢&10¢ COUNTER GOODS 
“ piG PROFIT MA 
Loymans. BRAND 


Call on é ler ers, a rmonstrate World's great- 
lis e ard Goods: Aspirin, 


Dept. F-9 









Permanent, repe im 


investment to st arte Sen 


 Getalo Sc: a w - le firm. { 
Dept. 4848 Spencer, Ind. 
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TRUSS 0n 
30 DAYS TRIAL | 


Dector’s Invention—entirely different. Nolegstraps, | 
elastic belt or cruel springs. Improved soft oy 


FLATpad. Doesnot gougeorenlargeopen Elimi- 
hatessevere — Lang wer nee tg 4 IND IN. 

ear. Comfortable. Noharness. 
Light in weight. INEXPENSIVE, If you want 
RA 


better investigate. Costs nothing to try. 
9391 Koch 2906 Main, Kansas City, Mo. 


SHALF-SOLES 


SO-LO plastic—spreads on 
the sole with a knife, like 
butter. Dries tough overnight, 
Outwears leather. Mends sole 
or builds heel, lc. Also fixes 
res, boots, and has 234 out- 
door and indoor uses Guaran- 
teed. Get SO-LO at any hard. 
Ware store, 


Make Money at Hom 


ROW our famous Fanc 
y White 
ue Mushrooms. Experience un- 
mand r—we tell you how, Big de- 
Keting Teer gnest turns Mar- 
_. furnished 
Mutated book free, e today! 
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| aid of the gaff lifted him aboard. 


, convinced that he used the lightest pos- | 
| sible 


"‘businens. "No | 





| 


PAIR | 


| ten minutes of this, I had approximately 
| half of the line back on the reel when sud- 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 71) 


I was unable to slacken the pace of the 
fish until nearly all of the line was out. | 
I had just about given up hope of halt- 
ing the rush when, luckily for me, the 
fish stopped just as suddenly as he had | 
begun. 
‘Then the heavy part of the job began. 

I put as much‘ strain as I dared on the | 
line, but the fish came up so slowly as 
to be almost imperceptible. After about 


denly the fish decided on a new course, 
making a rush off to one side. Again I 
could do nothing but let the line pay out 
until, seeing the necessity of stopping him 
or losing all of my line, I set the drag, 
slowed him somewhat. I had so 
much pressure on the reel that the boat 
was towed around by the fish. 

“All this time, the fish seemed to be | 
coming closer and closer to the top. When | 








| 
(THERE is a place where bass_ || 

fight to get on the hook. We | 
wouldn’t believe it until we had 
investigated. It’s an artificial lake 
made by a huge dam, and any- 
body can catch black bass there 
any time. The story describing 
this is entitled “PARADISE de 
BASS.” Watch for it in May. 


| | 


about thirty feet away, he broke the sur- 

face. He appeared ‘sufficiently subdued | 
now and came along quite easily. Suddenly 

he seemed to sight the boat, and made one 
final dash of about fifteen yards. When 

he came up, the fight was all out of him. 

“I managed to crawl up to the bow of | 
the boat and reel in at the same time, so 
as not to foul the line in the propeller 
should the fish decide to take a run under- 
neath the boat. He apparently had no such 
intentions, however, and soon I had him 
alongside. When he was within reach, I 
drove the gaff into his neck. After he had | | 
done some threshing about, I managed to 
get my hand under “his gills and with the 











| 





“He put up a splendid battle, made all | 
the more thrilling because of the light 
tackle I was using.” 

Mr. Wegelius dese ryes a_ world of | 
credit for making this catch. I am firmly | 
tackle consistent with this sort of | 
fishing. Nevertheless I doubt if he could 
| have done it a month or six weeks later, 
because during the early part of June the 
| fish are much nearer the surface than 
during midsummer. In other words, much 
lighter tackle is possible early in the sea- 


son than later on. Shortly after the ice | 
had gone out in some of the Maine | 
lakes, I saw lakers weighing 10 or 12| 


pounds in water not more than four or 
five feet deep. 

Third Prize in the Lake 
last year was awarded to E. N. Nelson for | 
a fish weighing 34 pounds. It measured 
42 inches in length and 28 inches in girth 
and was caught in the Lake of the Woods, 
| Minnesota, on July 17, 1933. The lure | 
lused was another Mc Murray spoon. 

The Fifth-Prize winner was W. Mc-} 
Ilveen. His fish weighed 3214 pounds and | 
| measured 41% inches in length and 24 | 
inches in girth. It was caught in the Lake | 
of the Woods of Ontario on May 8, 1933, 
on a Davis double spinner. 

Of course, these last two fish may seem 
rather puny as compared with the two | 


Trout Class | 





| record breakers, but anyone who catches a | 


laker weighing over 30 pounds doesn’ t | 
need to be ashamed to go home and tell the 


|folks and all his friends about it. 
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NEEDED BY EVERY 


FISHERMAN, HUNTER, 
and CAMPER / 





USE 
IT FOR 


...quick 
NEW: 2c" 


WATERPROOF J Src sosnt 
rods, creels, bait 

. boxes, guns, tools, 

Now...get your equip- Ff tents, axe and 
ment in shape...while { hammer handles, 
you have the time! ball bats, golf 


eclubs,tennis 
racquets, oars, 
paddles, water 
buckets and for 
insulating all 
electric wiring. 


Use UTILITAPE for the 
small repairs. Nothing 
else like it. Waterproof. 
Washable. Quick asa 
wink. Strong. Depend- 
able. Good-looking 
--e this NEW utility 
tape in the light blue 
box. Sticks like time 
and never soils fingers. 
Send coupon below and 20¢ 
for full 5-yard roll, 34’ wide 


tHe REVOLITE corp. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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FILL IN, TEAR OFF 
ON DOTTED LINE AND MAIL 





THE REVOLITE CORP. 
New Brunswick, N. 3. 
Enclosed 20 cents. Send me at once, one 
6-yard roll, 34" wide of the new water- proof 
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for you 
when you don this 
new Red Head 
Outfit! Attractively made 
of special aeroplane fab- 
ric . . . Light in weight 
yet waterproofed to give 
protection from showers 
as well as sun and in- 
sects. COAT ($8)—just 
right for boots or waders. 
4 bellows patch pockets 

. 6 plain. Rod holder. 
BREECHES ($5.50)— 
large, roomy. Outside re- 
enforcements. Elastic be- 
low knee. CAP ($1.25). 
Ask your dealer — to 
show you these new 
Red Head items. If he 
can't supply you write 
us. Red Head Brand 
Co., 925 W. Chicago 
Ave., Chicago. 
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Boot Suspenders 
New! Heavy web 
with live and strong 
rubber straps. No 
more blistered heels. 
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RED HEAD ‘‘FITS THE SPORT’’ 
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THE HAND GUN 

By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 

Photos by Philip B. Sharpe 
ISTOLS and revolvers may be 
divided into four general classes— 
military and police weapons for 
offensive use; a secondary class of 
the same type for protection; sporting 
weapons for small game and, finally, target 
arms. The various uses of the side-arm 
are so intermingled that it is difficult to 
segregate many of the different models 
into distinct classes. Nevertheless, we 
shall attempt to do so in the order named. 

It must be recognized, however, that 
there is such a large assortment of models 
manufactured in this country that one can- 
not possibly do justice to them all in a 
single article and I shall, in consequence, 
touch only upon those 
which are outstanding in 
their respective classes. - 

Some brilliant soldier 
is said to have made the 
statement that the key 
to strategy was “To hit 
fustest with the mostest” 
and, this being true, the 
best offensive firearm is 
the one that packs the 
biggest wallop in the 
quickest time. That gun 
is the .45 Colt automatic. 
All arguments in de- 
fense of the revolver 
shooting cartridges such 
as the .45 Colt, .44-40 
and .38-40, because of 
their slightly higher 
energy on paper and the 
simplicity of construc- 
tion of the arms them- 
selves, are  over-bal- 
anced by the speed of 
fire and magazine capac- 
ity of the .45 Colt Government Model. 
Chis automatic is paramountly the finest 
military arm ever produced. Despite the 
fact that hundreds of thousands of them 
were used in France, this gun received a 
bit of a black eye at that time. It was 
not, however, for lack of efficiency on the 
part of the weapon. The source of supply 
was insufficient to fill the demand and 
consequently it was necessary, as an ex- 
pedient, to adopt an emergency weapon. 
Therefore, the Colt New Service and the 
Smith & Wesson Military Model were 
adapted to the .45 automatic cartridge and 
sent overseas in considerable quantities to 
fill the gap. 

The die-hards who favored the revolver 
used this as an argument that the auto- 
matic must have proved itself inefficient. 
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This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











Nevertheless, fifteen years after the Ar- 
mistice, the Colt is still our service firearm 
and this is sufficient proof of its efficiency. 
The revolver boosters claimed that the 
automatic was too complicated for severe 
service. It is true that many of the thou- 
sands that were turned out during the 
emergency were roughly finished and not 
up to post-war standards. It is also true 
that, in the hands of a careless soldier, 









Holding down the .45 Colt automatic is a man’s job 


the automatic could, through neglect, be 
more easily put out of commission than 
the revolver. Admittedly, it has not the 
high velocity of the Luger and Mauser 
and is not so fast on the first shot as 
a revolver, but my experience on the line 
from Flanders to the Swiss border, as an 
ordnance observer, disproves the auto- 
matic’s inefficiency in the average case. 
High velocity is unimportant in a mili- 
tary side-arm, inasmuch as the officers and 
non-commissioned officers of the dis- 
mounted service and the entire mounted 
service, who are supplied with it, would 
have no occasion to use it except at close 
quarters. The soldier rarely has any need 
of speed of fire on the first shot, as he is 
amply prepared for its use. The ease with 
which the gun can be reloaded from clips 


is, however, of paramount importance. 
After the cylinder capacity of a revolver 
has been emptied in a sustained engage- 
ment at close quarters, that side-arm is 
under a serious handicap. 

The Colt .45 is the best military side- 
arm in the world. The Luger and the 
Mauser do not compare with it. Their 
sights are crude, their trigger pulls abomi- 
nable and incapable of satisfactory adjust- 
ment, their construction is more compli- 
cated and, in consequence, they require 
more care and jam far more frequently. 

So much for the military arm. 

The peace officer has a totally different 
condition to contend with. He requires a 
smashing blow at close quarters to put 
an adversary out of commission, definitely 
and quickly. At the same time, most of his 
shooting will be at a fleeing criminal, 
which implies as often 
as not, long pistol range, 
sometimes at a rapidly 
moving automobile er 
motor boat. He may 
have to shoot through a 
portion of the boat or 
car to get his man. His 
argument is essentially 


RRR: Serra Al 
Aa 


, : in favor of great pene- 
tration, high speed and 


‘ d flat trajectory. This need 
has been met adequately 
$ by the Colt Super .38 
/ 44 automatic. 


aw 
< : HIS cartridge, 
2 which is an im- 
a proved version of the 
older .38 Colt Military 
automatic load, drives a 
130-grain soft-nose or 
full-metal-patched bullet 
at a velocity of 1,300 
feet per second and de- 
velops a muzzle energy 
of 408 pounds, with a penetration in soft- 
pine boards of 127 inches. J 
A comparison between this cartridge 
and others of the popular domestic and 
foreign loads affords irresistible evidence 
of its superiority. 





Bullet Muzzle Muzzle 

weight velocity energy 

grains ft. per sec, ft. Ibs. 
-30 Luger 93 1173 284 
9. mm. Luger 125 1040 300 
7.63 mm. Mauser 86 1367 373 
. 158 1100 423 
.38 Super automatic 130 1300 408 
-45 Colt single-action 255 790 353 


For those who prefer the revolver t0 
the automatic, the proper gun is a Sm! 
& Wesson “Outdoorsman” Model or 4 
Colt “Shooting Master,” bored in either 
case for the .38-44 load. It is a toss-UP 
between the two. This cartridge, with its 
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fi And field tests prove that this new, secretly lubricated 
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to cartridge brings a 62% closer grouping at 200 yards 
ally ‘ 
pene- Has FILMKOTE finally solved the problem of gun “fouling?” Has 
— FILMKOTE actually set a new standard for accuracy? Ask the man 
a who shoots! 
Peters asked hundreds*-they all said “YES!” So did their target 
dge, scores ... and no wonder! 
1m- 
3 the In FILMKOTE, the Peters Ballistic Institute has perfected a better, 
itary ° . . . 
ves a truer, cleaner cartridge—for the man who is not satisfied with average 
ellet targets. Until recently, the acceptance standard for fine ammunition was 
iy 5.5 inches distribution at 200 yards—with FILMKOTE, the circle is re- 
nergy duced to 3.37 inches. A 62% better grouping! 
1 SOIt- 
“a FILMKOTE has no oily, filmy feel; picks up no gritty, foreign particles 
tridg e ee 
ic an to mar the polished surface of the barrel. FILMKOTE reduces friction 
mes and wear in the rifles FILMKOTE insures a uniform barrel condition 
tussle always—functions perfectly at sub-zero; will not run off at 160 degrees. 
_ Ibs. 
“mt FILMKOTE keeps the bore of the gun clean—and the course of the 
rt bullet true. The Peters Cartridge Company, Dept. D-27, Kings Mills, Ohio. 
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with its AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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TWO FINE .22 RIFLES 


THAT IMPROVE 
YOUR SHOOTING 



















| TAKES more 
rate barrel to 
place shots exact- 


than an accu- 


ly where youwant 
them. Nice bal- 
ance, fast,smooth 
action, correctly 
designed stock 
and grip, all play 
a vital part in the 
fine shoot- 
ing quali- 
ties that en- 
able owners 
of these Sav- 
age Rifles to 
place their 
shots ex- 
actly where 
they 
intended. 
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Modell9 Model29 
SAVAGE SAVAGE 
TARGET REPEATING 

RIFLE RIFLE 


Chambered for .22 
Modern Long Rifle 
Cartridges, — also for 
the extremely accurate 
-22 Hornet. Send for 
literature. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Utica, N.Y. 


SAVAGE 


Long, graceful fore- 
arm. Chambered for 
Modern .22 Long Rifle 
Cartridges. Also shoots 
-22Longand.22Short, 
Send for literature. 








SAVAGE 


e FOX e STEVENS 





Savage Arms Corporation 

Dept. 108, Utica, N.Y. 

Kindly send literature describing Model 19 [ } 
Model 29 [ } (check which). 


Name 
Address 


City. 























Pacific Sights 
Front and Rear for all Rifles? 
“Pacific” Speed Reloading 
Tools—Reloading Supplies. 
Send 3c for General Catalog. 
Book on remodeling Enfields, 
Krags, Springfields—send 10c. 
Dept. A=424 Balboa St., San Francisco, Calif, 


PACIFIC 


GUN SICHT 
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GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
8 St. Paul, Minnesota 













heavier bullet, develops a few more pounds 
in energy which, on the other hand, is 
balanced by the flatter trajectory, speed 
of clip loading and compact form of the 
flat-sided automatic—a desirable feature 
for the officer in plain clothes. 

The average citizen who purchases a 
“gat” solely as a weapon of protection, 
with no thought of using it for sport or 
recreation and never dreams of practicing 
with it, usually starts off on the wrong 
premise. 

He contends that, in all probability, he 
will never have any occasion to use it. 
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able guns to keep in a handy bureau draw. 
er and are not too heavy for the pocket 
upon those rare occasions when one might 
wish to carry it with him or to slip into 
the side-door pocket of his automobile. 

There are many other side-arms to 
choose from that are equally reliable, byt 
none any better than those which I haye 
mentioned. 

The sportsman’s side-arms may be di- 
vided into two distinct classes—those car- 
ried by big-game hunters as an auxiliary 
to the rifle and those used by campers, 
prospectors, timber cruisers and trappers, 





Shooting the .38-44 Smith & Wesson revolver 


Consequently, he generally purchases the 
cheapest he can find, which is usually some 
foreign automatic of the pocket variety 
and of spurious origin or a mail-order 
revolver of domestic manufacture and 
chambered for some puny cartridge. 

As a matter of fact, if he is ever con- 
fronted with the emergency where he 
really does need a gun and need it badly, 
there is none too powerful or too good. 
At the same time, it must be taken into 
consideration that the man who can not 
or will not bother practicing with the 
pistol, should not expect to be very efficient 
with a powerful arm exerting a heavy re- 
coil. It is my emphatic opinion that this 
type of person, which represents the larg- 
est portion of our citizenry, should have 
a revolver and not an automatic. It is 
far too easy to make mistakes with an 
automatic. We all know it should not be 
put away cocked with a cartridge in the 
chamber but, years later, when the emer- 
gency arises, the gun may balk because 
the user has forgotten to feed one into 
the barrel from the magazine and worse 
yet, having done so, he may remove the 
magazine and, thinking that the gun is 
empty, forget that he has left a cartridge 
in the barrel. Common sense dictates that 
guns cannot be made too safe for the aver- 
age individual. 


ITH the revolver, one knows defi- 

nitely whether the gun is loaded. He 
also knows if it is cocked or uncocked, un- 
less it is a hammerless, which it should not 
be. If the citizen under consideration under- 
stands automatics or will take the trouble 
to learn, then the .380 Colt is an excellent 
arm for his purpose. In ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, however, he will be 
better served with a Colt Police Positive 
Special, using the standard .38 Special 
load, or a Smith & Wesson Regulation 
Police Model for the .32 long. These arms 


are powerful enough for his purpose, no 


matter what they may be. They are reli- 


The man who is armed with a rifle, to 
which a side-arm is but an auxiliary for 
shooting small game for his immediate 
use, wants no more powerful arm thana 
.22, Indeed, he would not be served so 
well by anything else. Its report is mild 
and it does not arouse every head of game 
in the country. The .22 does not tear badly 
the partridge and rabbits for which he 
would use it or the fur-bearers which he 
might kill in his traps. It is easy and in- 
expensive to shoot and not difficult to 
carry. 

When one is toting a rifle, it is absurd 
to carry a large caliber revolver and only 
the greenhorn does so, It is not required 
for self-defense and, if it were, a single 
cartridge stuffed into the rifle, if empty, 
would have more lasting effect and take 
no longer. The modern rifle seldom fails 


to function. 

Y choice of a side-arm for the big- 
I game hunter would, in consequence, 
resolve itself to the Colt “Woodsman’ 
automatic or, if a cheaper arm is required, 
the little single-shot Steven’s Off-Hand 
Model. For the other class of outdoors- 
man, however, who is cruising the ope 
spaces where every ounce counts and who 
therefore sacrifices the rifle to other te 
quirements, a powerful side-arm 1s 0 
distinct importance. 

I have noted of late years that, among 
trappers and guides, the Luger automatic 
has greatly increased in popularity. The 
reason for this is obvious. The bullet 
small and does not mutilate pelts. Its t 
coil is mild, so that a good marksman who 
knows his gun can easily knock off th 
heads of partridge at short range. It 
also powerful enough in the hands of 4 
cool woodsman who will shoot with d 
liberation, using both hands or a rest an 
place his shots, to efficiently kill deer # 
average woodland ranges. 

The great advantage in the 
this purpose is its flatness of tra) 
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It is a practical side-arm to shoot with, | 
even up to a hundred yards. However, its | 
popularity was won prior to the advent 
of the Colt Super .38, which is a great | 
deal more powerful, has a flatter trajec- 
tory and the many advantages mentioned 
under the heading of military arms. 

For those who prefer a revolver, there 
is the Smith & Wesson 38-44 “Outdoors- 
man” and the Colt “Shooting Master,” | 
both of which pack a wallop that a deer 
would not scorn at moderate range. 

As regards the target pistol, we have 
another equally well-assorted line from | 
which to select. For the informal target 
shooter or for plinking, there is the .22 
Colt “Woodsman” Model; while for the 







Low-down on 


the Model 21 
WINCHESTER 


Stock Grades 


military shooter there is the Colt “Ace” and 

2? caliber automatic on the .45 Gov- p 
—a 22 Caliber a , 
ernment frame. For those who prefer a Custom Built 
revolver, there is the Smith & Wesson De Luxe 


Holder through 1933 of 12, 16 and 20 gauge long run World's Records for skeet ... Winner in 1932 and 1933 of Grand American 


K .22, the .22 Colt “Shooting Master” and, | 
last but not least, that eminently successful 
Harrington & Richardson “Sportsman” 
Model. 

For the single-shot fan, we have the 
Colt “Camp Perry” Model, the equally | 
famous Tell pistol, so popular in Europe | 
and the queen of the Harrington & Rich- | 
ardson line, the .22 single-shot U. S. R. A. | 
Model. 

This article has mentioned so many dif- 
ferent models, the question may logically 
arise “What is the best all-round gun?” 
That, in my opinion, brings us back again 
to the Smith & Wess mn 38-44 as | Jutdoors- 
man” and the Colt “Shooting Master.” For 
indoor target-shooting, we have the .38 
Special “wad-cutter” load, mild in energy, 
report and recoil. We can also, in case of 
emergency, use the .38 Short Colt as a 
mild load, the Standard .38 Special and, 
when maximum power is required, the 
38-44, all in the one gun. Added to this is 
the fact that, for the target shooter, it is 
one of the easiest cartridges to reload for | 
the sake of economy. It is a superb target | 
weapon, a good small-game gun when used | 
with mild charges and packs the highest 
energy of any hand-gun cartridge so far 
developed for use in the open spaces or | 
jor self-defense. 


Shotguns 


Example of 
Custom Built 
Model 21 in 








MOMENTUM, ENERGY AND STOP- 
PING POWER OF BULLETS 
By Raymond J. Roark 


A BRITISH veterinary officer, up in 
f1 the Tanganyika highlands of Africa, 
was showing us his battery. He was an| 
enthusiast about heavy rifles and beamed 
with pride as he brought out his favor- | 
ite—a .500 double express that weighed | 
about fourteen pounds and took a cartridge 
that looked like a 75 mm. shell. 

“That’s the gun,” he said. “That will 
stop a lion in his tracks, and I’ve set an 
elephant right back on his haunches with 
it. It's the sheer impact of the bullet that 
does it.” 


You WILL 
‘Know Exactly Why 


UNTER friends will tell you to buy a Winchester Model 

21. Skeet and trap shooters will tell you what a wonderful 
gun it is for skeet or trap shooting. Your dealer will answer 
all your questions with interesting points about its superiority. 
But to get the real low-down—all the inside facts—on this 
great double-barrel—to really know its whole remarkable story 
—obtain a copy of the new book shown above. 


Now that is a very common delusion. 
Une cannot read many stories of big- 
game hunting or talk with many rifle 
enthusiasts without seeing or hearing fre- 
quent reference to “stopping power” and | 
shock,” and it is apparent that many, 
i not most, of those who use these terms 
he in mind the supposed ability of a 
wet to stop or knock over an animal by 
sheer impact.” This is true not only of 


Late yet ge nBerienced riflemen. 1] WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 


ive often heard army officers explain 


Ask your dealer or write direct to us for a copy of “The 
2,000-proof Winchester Model 21 Double Shotgun.” Free with 
our compliments to readers of this magazine. Address Dept. 5-C. 


professional doubles trap shooting championship ... Three grades and Custom Built... Widest scope in specification options. 


hoe é 
— the service pistol would “knock a NEW HAVEN F CONN.. U.S.A. 
os down, no matter where you hit him,” 

ial read again and again, especially in For Skéet, use Winchester Ranger or Western X pert Skeet Loads 


$s by English authors, that for danger- 
“> ame one should use a big-bore rifle 


I : 
indie of its “stopping power.” The 
the a 10n is that a heavy bullet possesses 
ment Opping power by virtue of its mo- 
um, and not just because it made a + 














































































Finer Sighting - 
greater variety 
of shooting 


Stevens 
Repeat- 
ing.22eal. 
Rifle with 
Peep Sights 


Six sighting com- 
binations, plus your 
choice of .22 Short, 
Long, Long Rifle, reg- 
ular or high-speed car- 
tridges. The best sights 
and ammunition for ev- 
ery shot— hunting, target 
shooting, extermination of 
vermin — at either short or 
long range. Send for des- 
criptive literature. J. Stevens 
Arms Co., Dept. E-3, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. Owned and oper- 
ated by Savage Arms Corpora- 
tion, Utica, N.Y. 


Peep sight ad- 
justable for 
windage 
and ele- 
vation. 


O5G Springfield bolt action 5-shot 
clip magazine, peep sights. Famous 
Stevems accuracy .... +. + 


$4275 
$475 


56 Springfield same as above ex- 
cept flat top open rear sight and gold 
bead front sight. Stevens accuracy 











Improves your shooting?! 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze, 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—rifle and shotgun. Send for 
catalog. 










F. W. King Opt. Co. 
508 Euclid Ave. 
\ Cleveland. Ohio 





Marksmen rate it the 
only perfect gun pro- 
tection. In handy 
cans at sport stores. 


GUN * * 
CLEANER 






















































DUX2~BAK 


“* Twice the Wear in Every Pair’’ 


The new water resisting sole in which 
the waterproof property is permanent 
because it is tanned into the leather. 
Ideal for sport or dress shoes. Send for 
a pair of soles and make a good invest- 
ment that pays dividends in health, 
comfort and economy. 


Size Shoe Length Sole Price Pair 
Very Large 9to12 13 Inches $1.25 
Large 7to8 11% * 1.00 
Medium 3 to 6 11 J .90 
Small 10 to 2 10 =+* -78 
Childrens 10&under 8 * .60 


CHAS. A. SCHIEREN CO.,30 Ferry St.,N.Y.C. 
Duxbak Sole Department 

Kindly send me C. O. D., unless I send money 
with coupon, pair of Duxbak Soles. Size 
Name 

Street 

City and State 
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A .30-06 bullet failed to disturb the equili- 
brium of this sand-bag “deer,” although 
the bullet stopped in the bag 


big hole when it hit. Of course, a bullet 
may sometimes knock a man or an animal 
down; it doesn’t take much to do that 
when the body is relaxed and standing 
erect. But knocking something off its feet, 
or stopping it in its tracks, is something 
else again. 

This confusion results because actual 
facts are wrongly explained, and because 
one may know a great deal about guns 
and the use of them without knowing 
much about the laws of mechanics. It 
is quite true that heavy, large-caliber 
bullets do often have an effectiveness that 
bullets with equal or greater 
energy lack. But this effectiveness is not 
due to the mere mechanical impact of the 
blow that such a bullet delivers; it is due 
to the fact that the larger and less sharply 
localized wound produces more physio- 
logical shock. 

The capacity of a moving object (such 
as a bullet) to stop or slow down an- 
other object (such as a charging lion), 
in the opposite direction, 
is measured by its momentum, which is 
proportional to the product of its mass 
by its velocity. (The formula for it is: 
Momentum in pound-seconds = mass in 
pounds x velocity in feet per second — 
32.2). If the bullet is to stop the lion in 
his tracks by “sheer impact’”—that is, by 
the actual push it exerts on him—then its 
momentum must be at least as great as 
that of the lion. A moment’s calculation 
shows how impossible this is. A 220-grain 
(0.03 lb.) Springfield bullet traveling 
2,400 feet per second has a momentum 
of 0.03 x 2400 — 32.2 = 2.23, while a 
400-pound lion, traveling say 40 feet a 
second, has a momentum of 400 x 40 — 











32.2 = 497—more than 200 times as 
much. The impact of such a bullet would 
diminish the lion’s speed by less than one 
half of one percent! 

| Of course, there are guns giving much 
greater bullet momentum than the Spring- 


| A 45 service bullet failed to budge this 
sand-bag “man” 
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field, but none that even approaches the 
amount necessary to appreciably slow 
down a heavy animal. And it would be 
out of the question to fire such a gun 
from the shoulder if it were made, for 
the backward momentum (not energy) 
of the gun in recoil is always equal to 
the forward momentum of the bullet and 
the powder gases. This is because the 
powder pushes back against the gun just 
as hard and for just as long a time as 
it pushes forward against the bullet, and 
the momentum given a body is always 
equal to the product of the force push- 
ing on it by the time during which that 
push is kept up. The purely mechanical 
“stopping” or “knocking over” effect of 
the recoil is therefore always just as great 
as that of the bullet, and if the veterinari- 
an’s gun had really been big enough to 
set the elephant back on his haunches, 
it is easy to imagine what would have 
become of the veterinarian. He would 
probably have been knocked clear into 
the Sahara Desert or the Red Sea, accord- 
ing to which way he had his back turned 
at the moment. 

Don’t misunderstand me; I’m not 
calling the man a liar. No doubt the ele- 
phant appeared to have been knocked 
back, just as in many other cases an 
animal appears to have been knocked off 
its feet or stopped in its tracks by the 
blow of the bullet. What happens in these 
cases is that the animal, as a result of 
reflex action due to pain and physiological 
shock, automatically goes back, or stops, 
or makes a convulsive leap or turn that 





But a stiff punch knocked him down 


looks like a motion imparted by the bullet. 
Physiological shock is not a matter ol 
mechanics, to be calculated by formulas. 
It isa more or less unpredictable quantity, 
seeming to depend on the nervous make- 
up and physical condition of the animal 
and differing according to whether the 
animal is tired or fresh, quiescent or ex- 
cited, wounded or unhurt. It appears to 
depend also on the quantity of tissue 
affected by the wound, and it is probably 
for this reason that a large heavy bullet 
is so effective, killing more quickly than 
a light bullet that may have more kinetic 
energy. . 
This quantity—kinetic energy—!s more 
familiar to non-technical gun cranks than 
momentum, for it is ordinarily given ™ 
the manufacturers’ tables of ballistics, 
along with muzzle velocity and mid-range 
ordinate. By many it is taken to be a 
true measure of the killing power of @ 
bullet and perhaps it is more. nearly s0 
than any other one thing, but it does mt 
tell the whole story. The kinetic energy 
of a bullet is the amount of mechanica 


work it can do by virtue of its motion 
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OLT 
Woodsman 


AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


CALIBER 22 LONG RIFLE 
REGULAR AND HIGH SPEED 





WHEN you slip a Colt Woodsman into your holster you 
double the thrill of the trail—it’s the perfect .22 caliber 
outdoor arm. So dependable, so strong and sturdy—so 
safely handled. Known the world over for its accuracy 
—an outstanding performer on the target range as 
well as in the woods. Beautifully finished, built 
with traditional Colt craftsmanship. Target 
tested, loads easily and it shoots the easy-to- 
get, economical .22 Long Rifle ammunition, 
both regular and high speed . . . ro shots, 
without reloading. Smooth action, long 
barrel, perfect balance, comfortable 
grip, business-like appearance. Slide 
lock safety when in position pre- 
vents accidental discharge. For 
general outdoor sport and for 
target shooting, you can’t 
beat a Colt Woodsman. 
It’s an _ extraordinary 
gun. Get full details, 
use the coupon. 








A heavy stone hetiod against the deer, 
bowled it over 


\ bullet having 2.000 foot pounds of 
energy would be capable of raising a 
weight of 2,000 pounds a distance of one 
foot, ii—and that is a big “if’—all its 
energy could be thus utilized. But when 


+ 
proves tts 
a bullet is fired into a target, whether | ll } 
that target be an animal, a sand-bag or re © OS ence uy 


a block of wood, very little of its energy 
goes into lifting that target or setting it 
in motion. By far the greater part of it | 
is used up in tearing a hole in the object | 
struck and in deforming the bullet itself, 
all this energy being finally dissipated as 
heat. The greater the velocity of the bullet, 
the greater will be the proportion of it|SPECIFICATIONS 
energy so expended and the more sharply | sTaNDARD MODEL, 615” barrel. 
localized the effect will be. (Except when Length over all, 1013”, Weight, 28 
hydrostatic pressure produces an explo- cua danse bani an teal 
sive effect, as when a high-velocity bullet | sights. Checked walnut stocks. Mag- 
is fired into a can of liquid or strikes the azine capacity, 10 cartridges. 


brain or stomach of an animal.) THE NEW WOODSMAN SPORT 
_—_—_ . MODEL, 414” barrel, is built espe- 
INETIC energy, like momentum, de- | cially for outdoor shooters. Strong 
pends on the velocity and mass of the pay gt ee Fy 
bullet, but while momentum is propor- | type fixed front sight—rear sight is 
tional to the velocity simply, the energy | adjustable for windage. Same action 
is proportional to the square of the veloc- Smooth, perfect trigger pull Ten shot 
ity. (The formula for it is : Kinetic magazine. Length over all, 84 


energy in foot pounds = mass in pounds | Weighs only 26 ounces. Here is a real 
x velocity in feet per second -—- 64.4.) | 8¥m for the outdoors, 
Thus, doubling the velocity of a bullet 
doub les its momentum, but quadruples its | 
kinetic energy. Therefore, if two bullets COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. he connecricur 
of different weight have equal kinetic B 

energies, the heavier bullet will have the 
greater momentum, and if they have equal 





acif t Representatiy 31 Marker Street Py rnia 





, proctteeeeeeeeeeee . NEW—Revolver 
mi mentums, the lighter bullet will have | | Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg.Co. \ Soseeseies see 
: al ee any - 
the greater kinetic energy | Hartford, Connecticut H volver or Rifle club upon 
' ' receipt of request signed 
It was stated above thi 1t the momentum | 3 | ge me complete catalog of Colt | by club President or Sec- 
of the gun in recoil was equal to the | } firearms. ‘ ama agp tore Laman 
nomentum of the bullet fired from it, | } — ' pancho ey 
but that the kinetic energies of the gun] | : - 


and bullet were not equal. This is because | : Street... 
the momentum given a body by a force 
depends on the size of the force and the : 
‘ime during which it pushes, while the | *------------------------------- reeeee 
kinetic energy depends on the size of the 
force and the distance through which | ———— 
pushes. The powder pushes against the | 
gun and the bullet for the same length 
f time, but it acts on the bullet through 
a distance approximately equal to the 
length of the barrel, while it acts on the 
gun only through the very short distance 
= gun moves back during the explosion. 
The heavier the gun, the shorter this dis- 
tance, the less the energy of recoil and 
the less painful the bump you get. But 
the momentum of the gun is practically 


Pf MEAs pes cenans State... 





Smart Shooters Use Stop Before You 
G Your 

HOPPE'’S NO. 9 cp Ri N £ 

Toe Keep Gun Bores aoe. 
om of LEAD or LION HUNT '¢ 

Use it regularly in removing ° 

lead or metal fouling, and— | Write Jonas Bros., Denver, 

to keep out rust. . . . Also use "REE li 


for FREE litera- 



















gs = ture showing typical examples of Jonas master 
inde pendent x] HOPPE’S Lubricating OIL craftsmanship in recreating wild-life for diserimi- 
of its we ight. | Keeps working parts fric- nating sportsmen who are satisfied only with some- 

Facts are more convincing th: in theory 


tion-free. Cleans, protects all thing BETTER than the average. Jonas artistry and 


: skill bring you the BEST in Taxidermy—give 
| outside surfaces. Won't gum. — : 


and | know there will be readers who YOUR trophies a natural, life-like appearance not 








will stil sis > Ask your dealer. Or send 10¢ qualled by ORDINARY methods. Write 9g 
ock | insis t that they have seen deer for sample bottle No. 9—15e | —be thorsuahls INFORMED ; 
shocked off their feet and charging buf- for trial can Oil. GUN on TAXIDERMY before you 
falo stopped by the impact of a well- CLEANING GUIDE FREE. | mm t@Pt your trip, JONA 
placed shot. If > ti I Master Taxidermists . 
sugge tf you are among these, FRANK A. HOPPE Inc. 1021 Broadway, Denver, Colo. BROS 
Sgest that you see if you cannot recall 


2310 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. a? ¢ 





for HUNTING and 
FIELD SHOOTING 


USE 


MARBLES 
Flexible Rear 
Easily adjustable—able to 
take hard knocks and with 
every visual quality a good 
sight should have. Only 
Marble’s Flexible Rear 


that returns it to shooting 
position when struck. Can 


be folded down when not 
HUNTING 


MARBLE SIGHTS — 


No matter what shape, size or typeofhunting | 
or field sight you need, Marble’s make it to 
t every modern weapon. 


—< 


Standard Front Sight. 
1/16 or 3/32 in. Ivory or 
Gold Beads. Price, $1.00 


Price, $4.00. | 
State make and 


model of gun 








Sporting 
Leaf Sight, Fiat Top 
No. 69. Price, $1.50 


FREE! 


You will want our 
free 32- page booklet 
on Marble’s Outing 
Equipment, Hunting 
Knives, Axes, Sights, 
Cleaning Implements, 
Somp , ec. Doz 
ens of useful items for 
every sportsman. 


Write today! 








Sheard Gold Bead 
Sight. Price, $1.50 
Marble’s Products are 
sold by most good dealers 
or mailed postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. (A-89) 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. COMPANY 
625 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S. 

















Want to Swap Guns? 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, 

or exchange with you for any other firearm you 

may want. Write us what you have, and what 

you want, and we will make you an offer by 
return mail, 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
10 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 


Why worry, suffer with that rup- P 
ture? Learn about my perfected ° ‘ 
invention. It has automatic Air orrl 
Cushions which bind and draw e 
the broken " as 

would a en ib. No obnoxious or 
We cakves or plasters. Sent on trial to a gy ot oe 
imitations. Never sold in stores. Write for full infor- 
mation sent free » sealed envelope. | 
H.C. 587-j) State St., Marshall, Mich. 

















Learn to MOUNT BIRDS 


Be an expert Taxide: We teach you at home 
By Mail to mount bs e 
Heads; to tan skins. Mount [ip 
m animals, 











Tells all about 


axider my — 
how to have a wonderful hobby 
and how to turn your spare time 
into Sure Profits. Free. Send To- 
day. Don't delay. State Age. 

























NEW CATALOG 
Just Out .... All Latest Prices! 
Stoeger's CREEN COVER Catalog No. 21 
America’s Most Complete Arms Catalog 
Contains over 2000 American & Imported 
Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols, New Models, GCunstocks, 
Scopes, Targets, Ammunition, Parts & Accessories, 
described with new prices. Over 1100 illustrations. This 
remarkable catalog now ready to help every gun owner and 
shooter in the selection of gun equipment and accessories 
ew Send 25¢ in stamps for 152 page arms catalog = 
A. F. STOEGER, Inc. 
507 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) New York, N. Y 






























plenty of cases in which an animal, hit 


| squarely, was not knocked off its feet or 
| even apparently affected at all for a mo- 


ment. There are no exceptions to the 
laws of dynamics. Yet I have seen a harte- 
beest, struck in the shoulder by a 220- 
grain express bullet, show absolutely no 
sign he had been hit until he had walked 
a dozen steps, to drop dead. I have seen 
an African buffalo at bay take in the face 
(too low for the brain) two heavy bul- 
lets that hit him simultaneously, and not 
blink an eye nor move an inch. I have 
even seen a little Grant gazelle, hit at 
full speed by a _ soft-point Springfield 
bullet, race on without breaking his stride 
for a hundred yards before dropping. In 
each of these cases the bullet remained in 
the animal and all its momentum was 
available for stopping or knocking-over 
purposes, but nothing like that happened. 

If you want still more convincing proof 
that a bullet has but little knocking-over 
power, you can supply it yourself by 
means of a bag of sand and the gun in 
which you have the most confidence. The 
accompanying pictures show how it is 
done. Try it and be convinced, before you 
mistakenly count on a big gun to stop 
some belligerent lion or sladang by “sheer 
impact.” You may stop him, but it will be 
because you make a big enough hole in 
him to put him out of business. A charg- 
ing jack-rabbit or dik-dik is about the limit 
so far as the “sheer impact” business is 
concerned, 


MUZZLE-LOADING PRIMERS 


By Forest Crossen 


HE rapid firing of muzzle-loading 

firearms was stressed by all govern- 
ments prior to the introduction of breech- 
loading weapons. The invention of a reli- 
able breech-loader during the latter days 
of the muzzle-loader seemed futile; so 
all devices calculated to increase the speed 
of firing the reliable muzzle-loading 
weapons were considered by ordnance de- 
partments. The improvements in priming 
devices are especially interesting. 

One model of the U. S. Harper’s Ferry 
flint-lock musket caliber .69, of the issue 
of 1818, bore a device almost revolutionary 
in its application. It had a magazine 
primer, a very simple and ingenious device 
which eliminated one of the most trouble- 
some features of flint-lock use. 

The primer consisted of a small metal 
tube for priming powder, placed directly 
over the priming pan. One side of the tube 
served as the frizzen for the flint to strike 
against. At the bottom of the primer was 
a small thumb-screw, used for admitting 
the powder. The magazine primer was 
filled with powder by unscrewing a small 
cap at the top. 

In operation, the soldier charged his 
musket with paper cartridges prepared for 
it, biting off one end of the cartridge and 
pouring the charge down the barrel. He 
then rammed home the round ball with 
the cartridge paper to act as wadding. 
With the hammer at half-cock, he turned 
the small thumbscrew on the magazine 
primer and allowed powder to fill the 
priming pan. When he closed the thumb- 
screw, the gun was ready to fire. 

Priming a musket was always trouble- 
some. The common way was to bite off the 
end of the paper cartridge and fill the 
priming pan with powder, and then use the 
rest to charge the gun. During rainy and 
windy weather this was not easy, as the 
slightest bit of moisture in the small prim- 
ing pan caused a misfire, while wind fre- 
quently blew the loose powder away be- 
fore the frizzen could be snapped shut. 

Muskets equipped with this simple 
magazine primer are very rare. The 
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primer was a success and it is strange that 
it was not widely used. 

The percussion-lock gun was brought 
to a high degree of development before it 
was superseded by the metallic-cartridge 
firearm. The Maynard tape-primer de- 
serves special mention. It was used on 
service guns during the Mexican and 
Civil Wars with marked success, 

Dr. Maynard submitted his first tape 
primer to the U. S. Government Board 





A flint-lock magazine primer used on one 
model of army musket 


at West Point in 1845. His proposition 
was to use this device in the alteration of 
several thousand government  flint-lock 
muskets to percussion guns. 

The tape primer worked in a box witha 
movable lid, placed on the outside of an 
altered flint-lock plate. The tape, contain- 
ing fifty charges of fulminate, was coiled 
and had the free end towards the cap nip- 
ple. It resembled the tapes used in toy cap- 
pistols of today. A notch in the hammer 
caused a spring-feed mechanism to push 
the tape in such a manner that the charge 
would be directly over the cap nipple each 
time the hammer was pulled back. The de- 
scending blow cut off the tape and ex- 
ploded the fulminate, which fired the 
charge in the gun. 

Percussion caps could not be used on 
the cone of the original mechanism. After 
three hundred muskets were altered to 
use Maynard’s primer, a change was made 
to a cone which would use caps. This ar- 
rangement gave the soldier a double safe- 
guard. 

Part of the Sharps carbines used during 
the Civil War were equipped with the 
Sharps pellet-primer magazine. The 
Sharps, although a breech-loading weapon, 
was a percussion gun and fired with a 
separate cap. This magazine, fitted with 





The famous Maynard tape-primer, widely 
used during the years 1845-1869 


a coiled spring, was a small upright hole 
bored in the breech of the gun, directly 
in front of the hammer. 

The round pellet primers came in small 
tubes and were emptied into the magazine, 
forced down against the spring and held 
in place by a feed slide connected with 
the hammer. When the hammer was 
cocked, one of the pellets was ejected from 
the .magazine and placed on the cap 
nipple by the feed slide. The blow of the 
descending hammer exploded the pellet 
and fired the charge. . 

The Sharps rifles could be used with 
either the pellets or with regular percus- 
sion caps. The speed of firing was greatly 
increased when the pellet primers were 
used. 
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A New Picture! 


And not merely new, 
but the finest motion 
picture of quail 
shooting ever made. 


“QUAIL 
HUNTING 

IN THE HOME 
of MARY 
MONTROSE” 


Every man who likes to see a good 
dog work will get the thrill of his 
life out of this picture. 

Made in North Carolina less than 
six weeks ago .. . on one of the 
finest shooting estates in America, 
owned by Mr. William Ziegler, Jr. 
..» by Mr. Ziegler and Mr. E. F. 
Warner, publisher of Field & Stream 
.. Shooting over some of the finest 
of the candidates for the coming 
Field Trial Championship. 

In 16 mm. size—for “home movie” 
projectors. In 2 reels, about 600 feet; 
running time about 25 minutes. 
Rented to you for one evening for 
only $3.00—less than the price of 
one theatre ticket. If you want to 
give a dinner party or smoker for 
your shooting pals that they’ll talk 
about for the next six months, get 
this picture; you can borrow a pro- 
jector if you don’t own one. 


Field 
Streana 


MOTION PICTURES OF 
HUNTING AND FISHING 


are the finest of their kind ever made. 

22 subjects covéring as many differ- 

ent kinds of shooting and fishing, all 

- the popular “home movie” size— 
mm, 


They are the finest entertainment that can 
peesibly be provided by any club for a 
2anquet, smoker or other meeting. Noth- 
ing else will bring as large an attendance 
as the announcement that Field & Stream 
pn will be shown. Tell the Chairman 
. your entertainment committee to write 
oe ‘or circular. All these films can be 

ained by your club on terms that make 


them cost the club i 
trea h . 
" : Sury nothing Ask 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave., New York 














A. B. FROST 


its own sake—be he sportsman or 
not—will just revel in A. B. Frost— 
The American Sportsman’s Artist by 
Henry Wysham Lanier, Though a mag- 
nificent example of typography, it is about 
what one might expect in a volume bear- 
ing the imprint of The Derrydale Press. 
The making of beautiful books—the most 
perfect of their kind published anywhere 
—has become a habit with this concern. 
To me, it has always been inconceivable 
that anyone could be a sportsman—in all 
that the word implies—and not crave to 
own at least one A. B. Frost. I always 


upland shooting as depicting the very 
essence of all that was—or ever will be— 
the finest and best in American sporting 
ideals. And how typically American they 
are! Those magnificent atmospheric ef- 
fects; the autumn foliage; charming New 
England landscapes; perfect, yet uncon- 
ventional, figures of dogs and men—the 
country and the sport we love best de- 
picted in the finest sporting prints in 
American history! And those who are 
fortunate enough to own any are, inci- 
dentally, the possessors of an investment 
far better than many of our so-called 
“gilt-edged securities.” 

To the very great majority of us, 
A. B. Frost has been familiar only 
through his pictures. In this book, how- 
ever, we meet the man and find him to 
be—as might be expected—a sportsman of 
|the first water. We discover, too, how 
| Frost worked and how he came to do some 
|of his most famous pictures. Such gems 
as “October Woodcock Shooting”, “Rail 
Shooting on the Delaware”, “Quail Shoot- 
ing’, “Bay Snipe”, “Taking Toll of the 
Covey”—to mention just a very few—will 
live forever in American sporting history. 
The way in which the new generation has 
taken to Frost’s work proves this beyond 
| a shadow of a doubt. His pictures are ever | 
fresh—ever new—and always will be! | 

The only criticism I have of this book | 
is that at least a few of the dozens of re- 
productions which it contains were not 
printed in colors. An A. B. Frost with no 
color is like a rose without perfume. One | 
is inconceivable without the other. True, 
he did many black and whites, but the 
pictures all of us have learned to love the 
most are those rich-hued autumn land- 
| scapes. However, the fact that the book | 
| is a most attractive one, even without this 
| note of color, is sufficient proof of the 
artistry with which it was designed. 

The price of the book is $17.50 and our 
300k Department will be pleased to accept 
orders for it. 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


ON RE-BARRELLING A RIFLE 


Capt. Curtis: 

I have a Waffenfabrik Mauser sporting rifle 
in 7 mm. caliber that I intend to re-barrel in 
the near future. I am undecided as to whether 
I should use a 7 mm. or a .270 cartridge in the 
new barrel. The rifle is light, weighing about 
7 Ibs. and is equipped with Lyman No. 48 rear | 
sight and small gold-bead front sight. It has a 
very good stock except for a slender fore-arm 
and at present it is equipped with a steel butt- 
plate. 
| I am sensitive to severe recoil and find that | 
I am unable to do good work with the ’06 except 
in a heavy rifle. I have never had the opportunity | 
to fire the .270 cartridge and have been unable 
to locate a friend that has one. The cartridge | 
| appeals to me on account of its accuracy and 
| extremely flat trajectory and it seems to me that 
| it would be ideal for our western mountain type 
of hunting. } 





139-grain bullet a very fine killer. Its accuracy | 
seems to be good and it has a trajectory that is 
hard to beat. like the 7 








I am afraid to spend the money for a good | 


NYONE who loves a good book for | 


looked upon his delightful color prints of | & 


I mm. very much but 
wonder if the .270 would be still better for me. | NEW HAVEN 







Know this NEW Win- 
chester’ faster - stepping 
Super Speed .22 Hornet 
Cartridge with 2,625 f.s. 
velocity; bollow- point 
bullet. 


For 
EVERYTHING 
under Deer... 


THE .22 
CENTER FIRE 


WINCHESTER 
HORNET 


HIS month—and all the other 

eleven—uses plenty call out for 
this super all-year-round, nail-driv- 
ing, small-game-and-varmint-stop- 
ping, match-winning, high-velocity 
small-bore rifle—with its two remark- 
ably efficient cartridges. For the 
wariest of grounded crows (baited), 
far-away woodchucks, marmots, 
foxes, prairie dogs, coyotes, other 
varmints or small game. For aston- 
ishingly accurate .22 Hornet work 
on targets. For much safer use in set- 
tled districts. Foran altogether NEW 
kind of high-velocity shooting. 


Positively NO recoil. A report that 
doesn’t wake the dead. A bullet that flies 
to pieces when it hits the ground. A rifle 
with an action that’s famous for supe- 
riority. With lightning-fast, wabble-beat- 
ing speed lock. Lyman No. 48-W receiver 
sight—Lyman Gold Bead front sight. All 
set for adding a telescope sight if desired. 
. .. And shooting this gun is very eco- 
nomical! Try the Model 54 Winchester 
.22 Hornet now. With it April weekends 
will have a fascinating new outdoor mean- 
ing for you. See it at your Dealer’s. 

Write TODAY for full information—FREE 

folders that tell all about the Winchester 


-22 Hornet and its Winchester Staynless 
Cartridges. 


I also find the Remington cartridge with the WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


Dept. 5-C 
CONN., U.S.A. 
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THE BIGGEST BEARS 
ON EARTH! 


HIS film, made during six months of laborious and dangerous 

work by Harold McCracken, famous explorer and big game 
hunter and associate editor of Field & Stream, contains the finest 
and most unusual pictures of their kind ever made. The Great Alas- 
ka Peninsula Brown Bear often exceeds 11 ft. in length and 1600 
lbs. in weight. This picture gives thrilling closeup studies of these 
gigantic creatures—pictures that will take your breath away. They 
have been shown before the National Geographic Society, the Ex- 
plorers’ Club, and the Camp Fire Club. 








KENAI MOOSE 


The Kenai Peninsula in Alaska is the greatest moose country on 
earth; and this film, also made by Mr. McCracken, contains some 
of the most unusual and beautiful studies of these majestic animals 
in their native haunts that have ever been procured by any photogra- 
pher. This film has been shown before the National Geographic So- 
ciety in Washington, and on three different occasions by special re- 
quest before the Camp Fire Club of New York. 


These Two Great New Movies 


are part of Field & Stream’s great library of motion pictures of hunt- 
ing and fishing, the finest pictures of their kind in existence. They 
are in the 16 mm. size for projection on the regular “home movie” 
projector. They are the finest entertainment that can be provided 
by any individual or club for any party of any kind. Rented for one 
evening at $2.50 per picture. Send for illustrated circular describ- 
ing these pictures. 


Field & Stream 


578 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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barrel in the .270 caliber in this light weigh 
unless I feel reasonably sure that the rena 
would not be too severe for me. 
Please give a comparison of the recoil of th 

7 mm., .270, and .30-06 in a rifle weighing 7 Ibe 
Also, please give your conclusions as to th 
three calibers regarding accuracy and Tange of 
effectiveness on deer and smaller game, | will 
have either Neidner, Griffin and Howe or John 
DuBiel rebarrel the rifle and I would like your 
advice regarding this. I want a close-chamberej 
barrel with very accurate boring and rifling 
with a highly polished chamber to insure eas 
of extraction a fired cases, on account of the 
slender fore-arm. I will appreciate your advice 
and want to say here and now that I have al. 
ways found your ideas good and your dope right 
J. E. McGaveney. 


Ans.—By all means re-barrel that riffle of 
yours for the 7 mm. cartridge. In the firs 
place, the rifle, being of light weight, is unsuited 
to the .270 load, which has a very severe recoil 
and a disagreeable muzzle blast. A man that is 
sensitive to recoil should never entertain the 
idea of using a .270 load. It is much more djs. 
agreeable than the .30-06, whereas the 7 mm 
is very much milder than the ’06 and a better 
all-round load for American shooting, particular 
ly in the Southwest. 

At short range, you would tear up your game 
badly with the .270. 

The three calibers are in about the same clas 
as to accuracy and range. The .270 is a desir 
able arm only for extremely long-range work 
The little bullet is too destructive on small and 
medium game at short range and goes to Pieces 
too quickly on heavy bone at short range. 

SHootine Eprtor. 


GET RID OF IT 


Capt. Curtis: 

I have in my collection one of the German 
bolt-action ‘‘Ge Ha” shotguns. As this is a very 
close-shooting little gun and very handy as 4 
knockabout, I am asking whether you consider 
it safe for the modern loads of progressive 
powder. I might state that it is a Mauser action 
with the two forward bolt-lug recesses cut 
leaving only the rear or third lug for locking, 

W. M. Rowe 





Ans.—I note that you have acquainted your. 
self with the way those military Mauser actions 
were altered to permit their conversion to th 
use of shotgun ammunition. These guns, in m 
opinion, are positively dangerous and I woul 
most certainly urge you not to shoot the gur 
under any consideration. It ought to be against 
the law to sell them. If the safety lug gave way 
there is nothing between you and eternity. 

certainly wouldn’t dream of shooting it with 
the heavy progressive powder loads. 
SHooTinG Eprtor 


FITTING A .410 


Cart. Curtis: 

I hope to buy one of the new .410 pump guns 
using the three-inch shell but, before I do, | 
would like some advice, as I have always, « 
to now, used a double-barrelled gun. 

The gun I like best to shoot is one I had fitted 
to me by Wm. R. Schaefer & Son, Boston. This 
gun, which is a twelve-gauge double, has 2-5/%- 
inch drop and a slight cast-off to the left and 
as I say, seems to fit me perfectly. The .410 my 
dealer showed me seems much too straight. It 
has a 2-1/4-inch drop which I am told is standard 
for this arm and, as I throw it up, I’m looking 
way over the top of the breech. : 

I am told any change in the stock will cost 
$5.00. Do you think the change is worth the 
money if the gun is only to be used on an occa 
sional winter tramp for rabbits, crows and hawks? 
Also, don’t you think a modified choke would be 
best for the above all-round gun? 

Tuos. V. Knap 










Ans.—If you are used to a drop of 2.5/8 
inches, you will certainly find a 2-1/4-inch drof 
with the Winchester .410 pump gun entirely to 
straight. These guns shoot high anyway. You 
will probably find that you need 1/8 inch more 
drop than on your favoriteegun. However, this 's 
easily taken care of. . 

Your dealer could secure one from the Win 
chester Company, properly stocked to fit you, # 
a very small additional cost and_it is certainly 
worth the money. You cannot afford to be m 
properly fitted with a gun having such a narrow 
pattern as the .410. : 

No, I don’t think a modified barrel woul 
be best for your purpose. " 

SnootinG Epitor 


THE .30-40 and .44-40 


Capt. Curtis: . ters 

In hunting in the mountains for deer, hunters 
often run on to bear. I would like to have you 
version of the best guns for this purpose. #0 
is the .30-40 Krag for big-game hunting #° 


» 1286 } =] .44-40 Marlin? 
the 1894 Model .44 — Taumrows. 


7 izzly left 
Ans.—Of course, there are some grizzly 
in Montana but there are so few that you e one 


hunt there for several years and never S@ 





ja 
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weight & A : ‘ 
recoil and the black bear is no more difficult to kill | , 

deer. The .30-40 Krag is a fine rifle for | HW . MODEL 
of the Gesera bunting, big enough for grizzly and a ee VW ifles 40 295 
7 Ihs splendid rifle for deer and the smaller bear, = : ‘ — 
to the whether brown or black. . Gee —<== ~ 


° moor "725 
: ue 
vutnenn JIGAES 


| "ie ” y 
PROBABLY A POOR FIT AMAII a G 1 said EXPERTS after TESTING these. dee” 


Capt. Curtis: are o ‘ 
| have an L. C. Smith, Field Grade, gun 


The 1894 model .44-40 Marlin is a good deer 
rifle for eastern shooting in thick cover, where 
you seldom get a shot over fifty or seventy-five 
yards, but it is not powerful enough for grizzly 
and has not the range or flatness of trajectory 
: need for the open shooting of Montana. 

SHOOTING Eprror. 


you 
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L hi ° Ph z Fred Ness, one of the most outstanding experts writes in extra cost. The gun is tough, rugged and racy. All I had 
fle of weighing 6 Ibs. 10 ; oz. It kicks , so that I am the official organ of the National Rifle Association: ‘‘My to do was to hold on the game and the gun did its part. 
e first unable to use my arm. I use three drams of hat is off to those gun-manufacturing wizards, the Moss With the adjustable rear peep and hood- 

= - powder. ah berg boys of New Haven’’ and comments most favorably ed front sight it was a sure squirrel 
nsuite ; Would a recoil pad prevent the bruising of about the special sights used as standard equipment, the killer.’ 
e rec ‘ the arm? If so, what pad would you recommend? bolt, barrel, stock, the low price for this 16 shot repeater. Mossbe or ee ® 
that is ' What is the price and how much does it cost | Capt. Ed. Crossman: with one of the largest followings ties ar scene ‘oe age aw os : gp 
un the J yut on? that any gun expert enjoys, writes in Hunting and Fish- of the Mo sber cat log contal in om MO//BERG 
re di 4 to pt . Joun McGuINNEss ings thought it could not be done... but those Swed- plete spsetienticn ey mon pareige Pe 
72 | : oo ish Mossberg boys sure did it!’ ent promptly if you wi tes 
' . 8 ptly if you will just tear out uAS 
a better \ys,—Either that L. C. Smith of yours doesn’t Ww. S. Harris, veteran shooter of Johnstown, Pa., writes this advertisement and write your name 
ticular __ 4ANS. "3 : . . ° é Se It would cost $12 to get the sights you furnish at no and address on the margin. 
cula fit you properly or you don't shoulder a gun r vie Bs m os = ‘ . ach. 
correctly, for a 6 Ib. 10 oz. gun that is suited O. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC., 210 Greene Se., New Haven, ee Be 








ir game § to a man, who knows how to use it, should not 


} 
las kick materially with three drams of powder, | —— on +o 
S and certainly not enough to make your arm 
; oa unserviceable. ; 
ell oni Of course, a recoil pad will alleviate recoil. : “ , : . 
ae The choice between them is largely a matter of ~ T I: rt ! . ‘X i .\ oO i il 
a — personal preference. There are a lot of good | . 4 A 4 @ a 
} 


ones. They cost about $5.00, fitted. 

sien I am not in a position to say whether or not DOUBLE BARREL SHOT emtunN S 
your gun is correctly fitted to you, as don’t : 

know anything about the stock dimensions of the = a zh 

gun or your own physical proportions. | 






SuootTinGc Eprtor. 
12,16 AND 


WINCHESTER MODEL 21 20 GAUGE 
Capt. Curtis: 

| have just ordered a Winchester Model 21 
skeet gun with 26-inch barrels, right barrel 
bored 48%, left barrel 58%. What would be | 
the killing range of these barrels for pheasants, 
ducks, quail and rabbits? 
ed your: Ricuarp A. Diapvut. 






HEN you can buy a real Fox 


Ans.—That Model 21 Winchester skeet gun Gun for as little as $39.50, why be content 








which you have just purchased would, in my with less? Finer today than ever, made by 
Sie cok So sake, pamela | Savage master gun makers, these Fox Ster- 
shooting uc as abdbits, -aS. $ a . 7 e > 
> against and for ducks, too, under normal conditions, lingworth Doubles are rare values in fine SSB qpseo 
ave wa where they are being shot over decoys. The left | sporting arms. 
ity. barrel should kill ducks and pheasants up to ; 
g it wit about fifty or sixty yards and ‘the right barrel | FOX GUN DIVISION + SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION + DEPT. R-4 + UTICA, N.Y. 
: to forty-five. ; 
/DITOR In fact, it is all the gun you will want for 


the purpose. It represents my ideal of an all- | —————————_____ . — — ~ 
round gun. 





S Ti -D 
Suootine Epiror. Zeiss Zeilklein ‘scope sight 
with G. & H. double lever 








Dal THE N. R. A. STOCK ee 
Capt, Curtis: 


Do you think the sporting stock obtainable 
from the N. R. A. suitable for hunting purposes Woodchuck Accuracy up to 400 Yards 


on a Springfield action? I would like to use the Guaranteed with this Exclusive NEW 
Lyman No. 1 or a Lyman No. 103 rear sight. GRIFFIN & HOWE 25 Roberts Rifle 
Would this be satisfactory? What front sight . 


CONSULT US for ex- 














would you recommend? I have a 1/32-inch b rs ye na tanderd G & semseines —- oes bay of nll pert telescope sight work 
} sy, » hes e — + Se P ers ’ pi—-standard G “4 25 oberts, ram ‘0 sig vase t pling— . 1g ™ | 
oe ivory-bead, at present, which is dandy slip-on sight cover; 5-shot box magazine; Lyman 48 receiver sight nm Aggy for FREE 
m_ looking in timber. Gold Bead front ‘sight. G. & H. sporting rifle cheek rest; checkered FOLDERS and prices 
What rifle would you recommend fora woman steel butt plate; buffalo horn Mrestock tip; checkered grip and fore 
will cost of about 100 pounds weight? I had considered stock. With or without Whelen shooting gunsling. Telescope sight and GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 
worth the the 300 Savage and the .270 Winchester. Would q.d. mounting if desired. Mr. N. H. Roberts, himself, says we could Makers of fine Rifles 
an occa the recoil of these be excessive? I have seen claim 600 yds. woodchuck accuracy. Shoots new standard Remington 
‘d hawks? the .270 used on elk and it was not entirely smmunition. 202-F Bast 44h St. N. Y. C. OI 
id hawxs < nae? as: aoe See 
would be satistactory in my estimation, nor is the .300 





Savage 150-grain bullet. The 180-grain bullet 


= ould sably > entlefacians & , 
Kut PR sicaiter iste ands ieowraia arciuees | Mu WY ME AN dA TELESCOPE SIGHT 







































of 2-5/8 perform nearly as well as the .30-06 at ranges up 
inch dro to three hundred yards? 
ntirely to Also, I am considering a .22 rifle for target Worthy successor to 
way. You = a game—that is, jacks and picket-pin ree aa ys Me 
inch more gophers. Would the Model 52 Winchester be chanically and opti 
rer, this is satisfactory? Would the Lyman No. 103 rear Sawa 8799 —_ + reg Wide 
sight be O.K.? What front sight would you EP sees ; weed “e we 
the Wit Suggest ? shooters and hunters 
fit you, at F. E. Butrer 14 min. click rear mount. 5 Power magnification. Com- LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. $416.50 complete f.0.b 
ertainly = — pound achromatic B & L lenses. Close focal adjustments. 70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
‘= 7 
to podbic aes! most emphatically don’t approve of 
a narroy the N. R. A. sporting stock. It is a clumsy, | — 
ier poy thing that, to my mind, ruins the rifle | 
rel 1 or apne but ~~ ~~... 7 For Any Kind of Big Game, Anywhere 
. . “y 1 No. and No, are entirely | 
Forres teuited to a bolt-action rife. I would recom ||| “+S EDGLEY” SPRINGFIELD SPORTER RIFLES 
mend your using the Model 48 Lyman. The .300 é 
Savage and the .270 have an unusually severe Springfield .30-06 Action Supplied from Stock 
recoil and muzzle blast. I wouldn’t advise either Used on all Models 
? me of them for use by a woman unless she % . 
x, hunters tas had experience in using a rifle with a heavy There’s a Sedgley Rifle for every sport- 
have you Charge, A better cartridge for her would be a ‘ ing need . . . deer, moose, elk, bear, tiger and elephant 
se. How 7 mm. which is al nn gps ees >in killi Perfectly balanced, with 24-inch barrel, 5-shot magazine, full sport- 
po al Power and h. $s almost as satisfactory in killing a ing stock and pistol grip. Lyman No. 48 Micrometer Windgauge Rear Sight, 
inting blast nd has very much less recoil and muzzle told or Ivory Bead Front Sight mounted on Matted Ramp. Weight, 7% Ibs. 
‘Th Calibre .25-35 Calibre .270 r $ 
M POWER va i Model 52 is entirely too heavy a rifle for oaee 4 Complete... eevee —— a58-g000 ‘ J COMPUELE.. nner 2 
‘ame shooting snite ite >" ra al : alibre .22 “‘Hornet’’ 
srizzly left curacy for ene — id ——— del If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You, Write Us—Special Rifles Built to Order 
you might ” Winchester as being on . pin on 4 i ge _ _, New Sedgley Handbook on Springfield Sporters Free 
yy eee oa jack rabbits ind gunk ~ lore satisiactory tor Pacific Coast Representative, D. W. Kine Co., Call Bldg., San Francisco 
er 5 ¢ gophers, 
SHootine Epriror. [Fg F. SEDGLEY, Inc., 2308 N. 16th St., Phila. 
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On Everybody's Tongue: 
“TUMS FOR 


ACID INDIGESTION!” 


wit rail at acid indigestion, when it’s so 
easy to take Tums? Why put up with 
heartburn, gassy fullness, sour stomach, when 
relief’s so quick in coming! Millions now think 
of Tums at the first sign of distress. People 
everywhere, from coast to coast, have learned 
how effective they are. They buy them by 
tens of millions. Tums are refreshing little 
mints you eat like candy. Tums contain no 
soda or water soluble alkalies, only gooting 


insoluble antacids that pass off undissolv 
and inert when the aci 


rected. Only 10c at any drug store. 


Beactifal new and blue 1934 Calendar- 
Thermometer. Also samples TUMS and NR—Just 
send name and address, enclosing stamp,to A. H. 
LEWIS COMPANY, Dept. DZ-34, St. Louis, Mo. 








TUM Sepa 


TUMS ARE 
ANTACID .. 


NOTALAXATIVE HANDY TO CARRY 


conditions are cor- 








For a laxative, use the safe, dependable Vegetable Ne 


Laxative NR (Nature's Remedy). Only 25 cents. 











3RD NATIONAL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
AWARDS 
To Bic-GAME 
HuNTERS 
SEASON 1933 


JUDGES—Mr. HARRY McGUIRE, Editor, Outdoor 
Life, Captain PAUL A. CURTIS, Arms and Ammu- 
nition Editor, Field & Stream, Dr. JAMES L 
CLARK, Vice-Director in Charge of Preparation 
and Exhibition, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York, for the best trophies secured during 
the 1933 season. Besides cash awards, winning hunt- 
ers received free mounting by James L. Clark. 


THE PRIZE-WINNERS 


ALASKAN MOOSE—ist.. $100—C.T. Church, N.Y 
CANADIAN MOOSE—ist . . $100—William M. 
_E 


Goss, Conn.; 2nd . $ >. Hausmann, Havana; 
Srd . . $25—Arthur Pancoast, Florida; Hon, Men- 
tion—A. C. Bervlzheimer, New York. 


CARIBOU—ist $75—J. M. Otto, California; 
2nd . . $25—George D. Lockhart, Pa 

ELK—lst 75—Gordon Koch, Illinois ; 2nd. . $25— 
J. Ullens de Schooten, Cal. 

SHEEP—1st $100 (Dall) —George H. Flinn, 
Jr., Pa.; 2nd. . $25 (Stone)—Mrs. R. A. Murdock, 
New York 

GOATS—ist . . $50—R. A. Murdock, N. Y. 

BEAR—Ist . $50—George D. Lockhart, Pa.; 
2nd. . $25—E. O. McDonnell, New York. 


MULE DEER—Ist. . $50—Edward P. Sykes, N. J. 
WHITE TAIL DEER—Iist . $100—George B. 
Johnson, Virginia; 2nd. . $75—Joseph P. Francel, 





New York; 3rd . $50—Milton H. Mauthe, New 
York; 4th $25—F. J. Greenhalgh, New York; 
Sth . . Hon. Mention—Joe McDermott, New York; 


6th . . Hon. Mention—George Spreen, New York. 


Polders showing photographs and giving measurements of all 
winning trophies may secured direct from the sponsors, 


The James L. Clark Studios, Inc. 
705-715 Whitlock Ave., New York City 
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Outfit ith 
String, tools and directions 





Send for this professional ourfit today. Good 
stringing other plavers’ racqueta 37 ft. string. C 
Greea, Red or White 






ok guarantee. 


AKE | 
MONEY> udes Postage and | 


cE $465 






Easy to restring racquete—better than new. Saves real money. 
5 profits made re- 
olor 


t 
—aiso Gold and Black Spiral—with coa- 
trasting silk trim, awis, illustrated easy directiona. Money 


Send check or Money Order $1.65 which 
incl neurance. Se 


O. D., if desired, 15c extra. 
PRO TENNIS STRING CO.,Dept. G-2, Harmon,N.Y. 





A SILENCER 


; would like to 
know if I could get a silencer for my guns. If 
so, where could I get one? 


| complaining about the noise. 


1? 19 
! . re 4 . Cart. Curtis: 

THAT FUSSY I have a rifle gallery in my cellar with some 

1 .22 rifles and pistols. T tens a using it quite 

STOMACH . a lot lately and some of my neighbors have been 


Norman SMITH. 


Ans.—Your neighbors must be rather crotch- 
ety or they wouldn't complain about the noise of 
a .22 rifle shot in the cellar. Of course, you use 
the .22 short smokeless cartridges, from which 
there is very little report. 

You can secure a silencer from O. H. Brown, 
Davenport, Iowa, who is the only manufacturer 
of them in this country at the present time but 

first you should find out whether there is any 

| law against their use in the state of Rhode 

Island, as I am not sure on this point. 
SHootine Eprror. 


RELOADING SHOT SHELLS 


Carr. Curtis: 
Do you consider it practical to reload paper 
shot shells? Can good results be obtained and, 


outfit and supplies? If you have any pamphlets 
receiving them. 


numbers of crows which I would like to shoot 
but cannot do so because of the high cost of good 
ammunition. 

Loyp Wixsvr, Jr. 


Ans.—Provided you have the spare time at 
your disposal and get some enjoyment from it, 
it might pay you to reload shotgun ammunition 
but otherwise it won’t. When I was a boy I used 
| to do a lot of this sort of thing. Practically all 
of my companions did, too, but the best of 
factory-loaded ammunition was not so good then 
as it is now, so the difference in effectiveness of 
the reloaded shell as compared with a standard 
shell was not very apparent. 

You won’t save a great deal, as a matter of 
| fact—possibly at the most 25 per cent, but if it 
S as a pastime on some of the long winter 
| 
' 
| 
| 





evenings, that is another consideration. At any 


rate, I wouldn't advise you to start in by buying | 


an expensive set of tools. Probably the Eureka 
Reloading Tool Set which will cost you only 
$2.25 would be the best to begin with. A really 
first-class set and capable of loading a lot of 
shells would cost in the neighborhood of $20.00, 
such as the Ideal set made by the Ideal Reload- 
| ing Tool Company, Middlefield, Conn. Primers 
will cost you $3.80 a thousand. Powder in half- 
pound canisters are $1.15 each, shot 70 cents 
per five-pound bag, wads about $1.25 per thou- 
sand, depending upon quality and thickness. You 
| see, therefore, you would have to load a lot of 
ammunition before you would use enough shells 
| to pay for an expensive set of tools. You will 
| get good practice with the cheap set and be able 
to decide quickly whether you want to continue 
| with it on a more expensive scale. 

I would, however, suggest that you send in 
twenty-five cents to the Ideal Reloading Tool 
Company for the Ideal Handbook which will give 
you a lot of information on the loading of am- 
munition, 

SHootinGc Epitor. 


AUTOMATICS 


Capt. Curtis: 

There is a question in my mind about the use 
of an automatic rifle for deer hunting in New 
York State. I have the impression that it is for- 


bidden. Would you be kind enough to answer that | 


question for me? : 
THomas L. Russet. 


| Aws.—You are mistaken. Automatic rifles are 

not forbidden in New York State. It is Pennsy! 
vania where they are not allowed and also the 
eastern provinces of Canada. 


As a matter of fact, the .351 Winchester auto- | 


matic or the .30 Remington rimless automatic 
makes a splendid deer cartridge for the Adiron- 
dacks, 
| SHOOTING 


AN OLD TIMER 


Capt. Paci A. Crrtis: 

I have a_ twelve-gauge repeating shotgun, 
Model 1896, manufactured by F. Bannerman. 
The name of the gun is Spencer. 

The breech block is gone. Where could I get 


yme ? 


Ep1Tor. 


Cart AKERMAN. 


Ans.—That Spencer repeating shotgun was 
one of the first pump-action repeaters made. 
Francis Bannerman & Company, 501 Broadway, 
N. Y. City, bought out the Spencer Company 
which failed and manufactured the rifles at 
Bannerman’s Arsenal. It is just possible Francis 
Bannerman might be able to supply some of the 
spare parts. 

SuootinGc Epitor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 





if so, what is the cost? Will you tell me where | 
I can obtain information on the method of re- | 
loading and where I can purchase a reloading | 
or catalogs on this subject, I would appreciate 


The locality where I live is inhabited by large | 
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elote} oii: le) Aum 
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Tecan get em now 
with these new 


YMAN SIGHTS 


add to the fun of hunting game and vermin, 
or target shooting—they help you hit the 
mark, Get a pair for your gun. Designed by 
practical Lyman ex- & 

perts for nearly all 
guns made, 


No. 55 
Receiver 
Sight for pop- 
ular bolt oe 
tion .22 rifles 
such as Win. = 
5s 60; Rem. 33, 34; Stevens 65, 66 
; and others. Elev. & windage adjust. 
$2.00. Tap and drill, 50c. s 








oa 





No. 3 Ivory bead 
hunting front 
sight. $1.00. 


Comb. rear sight. 
Turn down peep. 
For sporting ri- 


fles. $4.50. 

Get complete Sight 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. Catalogue. 60 pages 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 10 cents. 








CROW CALLS—TURKEY CALLS 


TURPIN LARGE SIZE CROW CALL—an be tuned same 
as duck call, made of finest imported material, will last a 
lifetime. Price with three Reeds.......... a 
SMALL SIZE CROW CALL—same model—two Reeds $1.50 


CROW CALLING PHONOGRAPH RECORD, six perfect 





very loud Calls of the Crow. Price........... 1.50 
TURPIN BOX TURKEY CALL of finegt imported wood, 
most easily learned to operate of all cails, and extra good 
for calling Old Gobblers. Price........... a 
TURPIN AMARANTH TURKEY YELPER—the greatest 
general Turkey Yelper ever made. Price........cs000 3.5 
TURKEY CALLING PHONOGRAPH RECORD—play: 
ten of the calls made by the Wild Turkey. Learn to call 
turkeys at home, and be prepared to make the right call 


eo = 


when you go for them. Price is $2.50. Postage paid on all 


"TOM TURPIN 


1150 Eastmoreland Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
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from carefully selected old briar root 
—no breaking in necessary—Genuine 
The “RUNGE” Bakelite Stem. Also Peter- 


$1.00 son's Dublin Pipes; $2.50. 























Old Country Tobacco — the 
delight of the real smoker. 
Sweet Crop, Irish Roll, St. 
Bruno, Honeydew, ete. Larg- 
est assortment of foreign to- 











| EST. baccos in America. 
1894 
A. RUNGE AND CO. 
18 So. Delaware Ave., Dept. Fé 
Cotes PHILADELPHIA 


On Request Parcel Post charges prepaid anywhere 





HE 
Wee > 


“Director Belt reduced my waistline from 
42 to 34 inches. I feel 10 years younger. 
Constipation gone—no tired, bloated feeling 
after meals.””—G. Newton, Troy, N. Y. 
Director Belt instantly improves your 
appearance, puts snap in your step, re- 
lieves “shortness of breath,” restores 
Your VIGOR as fat vanishes. 
Loose, fallen abdominal muscles go 
back where they belong. Gentle mas- 
sage-like action increases elimination 
















and regularity ina normal way without , prucs 
use of harsh, irritating cathartics. You : no _ 


look and feel years younger. 


=k 
1 Let us prove our claims. } 
No obligation. Write to- 
L day for trial offer. 


LANDON & WARNER 26°: Michizan Ave. 


Dpt. N-90 Chicago, Il. 
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Improve 
your 
Field 


Shooting 


SKEET HINTS 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


HE old phrase that practice makes 

perfect cannot be taken too liter- 

ally, because practice without keen 

observation frequently lands us in 
a mass of bad habits from which it is 
dificult to extricate ourselves. 

One of the faults in gun pointing most 
common to the skeet field is the habit of 
rolling the gun, particularly if shooting 
at the out-going targets from stations Nos. 
2 and 6. 

Rolling, or canting the gun, as the rifle- 
man calls it, is bad for several reasons. 
It may cause cross firing which is ruinous 
to accuracy. It is bound to cause the 
charge to pass to the side towards which 
the gun is canted. This, in itself, would 
do no harm, as it increases the lead and 
some shooters consciously roll the piece 
for this reason. But rolling the gun in- 
variably is accompanied by dropping the 
shoulder on the side towards which one is 
swinging, with the inevitable result that 
the muzzle is depressed as it follows 
through and while the target is led suff- 
ciently, the charge passes too low and 
many unaccourftable misses are 
made. The shoulders should be 
kept level at all times. Gun 
coaches are very strict about 
this when teaching the wing 
shot on driven birds. 

An easily avoided cause for 
many a lost target at skeet is 
the stiffening of the shooter 
through being over-keen. Fre- 
quently, when one’s scores fall 
off for some unaccountable 
reason, if he will deliberately 
endeavor not to try so hard, 
he will relax sufficiently to 
overcome the tenseness which 
causes him to stop his gun. 
When we are taking it easily, 
we instinctively swing through. 

is is true of tennis and golf, 
as well as of every other sport. 

We all run into days when 
our skeet scores fall off in a 
deplorable fashion. If one is 
young and in good physical 
condition, he should go quiet- 
ly by himself, between squads, 
and run a fe -w hundred yards 
or shadow-box for two or 
three minutes. Incidentally, the 
same thing works in duck 
shooting. More than once, 
since an old market gunner 
tipped me off to the idea, | 

ve put down my gun, clam- 

ted out of the blind and run 
afew hundred yards along the 
shore, not merely to warm up 
a one would on a cold day, 
lit to flex the muscles. If your 


mont ower Kay 








Edited by “SKEETER” 


years do not permit this, raise and lower 
the gun rapidly several times before call- 
ing for your target. 

A combination of equipment which fre- 
quently causes a lost bird is a suéde- 
leather shooting jacket and a rubber re- 
coil-pad. The two stick together like old 
friends and if the gun is not mounted 
properly to the shoulder, in other words, if 
it is brought up above or below the cor- 
rect position, it is almost impossible to 
readjust it. The original Silver’s recoil- 
pad was so highly polished that it did not 
stick. Most of our modern pads, however, 
are made of a sponge-like softer rubber, 
the stickiness of which is frequently aug- 
mented by a maker’s name and patent 
number being stamped upon its surface. 
However, any of these pads can be quick- 
ly improved upon by simply giving them 
a few coats of shellac, which in no way 
spoils the recoil-reducing quality. 

Probably the winter is the most pleasant 
time in which to shoot skeet, yet many 
cannot shoot in gloves. Try rubbing a 
little vaseline or cocoanut butter into the 
hands before starting out. It is surpris- 
ing what a difference this makes. There 
is also a little metal hand-warmer, no 
bigger than a cigarette case, which keeps 


The typical skeet stance should be exactly the same as that of to 


the upland shooter’s 
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Become 
a better 
Game 


Shot 


hot for twenty-four hours and which can 
be had for about three dollars. 

Many shooters, as they get along in 
life, discover that their sight has changed 
to such an extent that the left eye has 
become the master eye and consequently 
they are cross firing—which, of course, is 
fatal to good scores. A subscriber tells me 
that he overcame this fault by the simple 
process of having a pair of glasses made 
to His prescription with the upper half of 
the left lens painted opaque. In an ordi- 
nary position, the vision of such a per- 
son, with both eyes open, is perfectly clear, 
but when the head is lowered on the stock 
of a gun, the vision of the left eye is 
blotted out by the opaque portion of the 
lens in front of it, thereby forcing the 
right eye to do the work. At the same 
time, the left eye was not closed, which 
would put more strain upon the right one. 

On windy days, it is a good thing to 
quicken your time of fire a few yards, if 
possible, if you are inclined to be a slow 
shot and ride out your targets. In-comers 
are bound to climb and rapidly lose ve- 
locity if released into a head wind and 
out-goers with a tail wind will be beaten 
down and, as they lose velocity, will bob 
about under the influence of any sudden 
gust. It behooves the shooter 
take them all as soon as 
possible, before they become 
uncertain in their flight, as 
otherwise many targets will 
slip out of the pattern of a 
well-directed charge. 

The slow shot seldom has 
a chance with the quick one on 
a windy day, unless his per- 
ception is so keen that he 
quickly notes a change in the 
flight of a target. 


NE frequently sees ivory 

front and rear trap- 
shooting sights upon a skeet 
gun. Personally, I believe that 
anything w hich prompts delib- 
erate aiming in skeet shoot- 
ing should be studiously avoid- 
ed. Much rifle shooting gives 
one a tendency to wait too 
long when holding on clay 
targets and, when one permits 
himself to dwell on them, he 
finds that they are sailing out 
to thirty yards or beyond be- 
fore he shoots, instead of tak- 
ing them near station No. 8 as 
he should. In consequence, his 
leads must be more accurately 
made and when over-aiming 
there is always the added haz- 
ard that he may stop the swing 
of his gun. 

While I do not dwell on 
game, I find that I am inclined 
to over-aim at skeet and I did 
not get my first twenty-five 
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A place where 
anybody can 
catch Bass! 
Big bass, too! 


HERE’S an artificial lake—it’s 

only been there three or four 
years now—and it’s a sizeable lake, 
too—where anybody can catch bass 
—where you keep one in ten you hook—where seven-pounders are not 
unusual and the size limit is 15 inches. Is there a fisherman who wouldn’t 
want to know more? You'll find the whole story told by Dan Boone in 


PARADISE de BASS 
In the MAY issue of 


Field 
Stream 


This will be one great issue from first to last, filled with articles and 
stories that will give you hours of enjoyment as well as a raft of practical 
dope on many kinds of fishing and hunting, guns, fishing tackle, wood- 
craft, camping and camping equipment, outboard motorboating, etc. 
Here are some of the articles: 





Pacing Pintade by Tip Merrill 


Lots of action and real sport when some service men organize a hunt for Guinea 
hen down in Haiti. 


Selective Trout 


A practical article on dry-fly fishing that will help you from the day you read it. 
It includes a hackle chart you'll want to save. 


The Artist Tries a Lure 
by A. R. Beverley-Giddings 


Teaching a city bred wife how to fish! It’s a real fishing yarn and you'll enjoy 
every bit of it. 


National Championship by Nash Buckingham 


There'll be a new National Champion soon and this issue will have a complete 
account of the trials. 


Sez You?— Sez Me! by Romain A. Young 


A swift-moving account of hunting California black-tail deer written by a sports- 
man with a darned good sense of humor. 


Tell your dealer to save a copy for you; or, better still, subscribe now 


America’s Oldest and Largest National 


PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 

Fre_p & STREAM announces in this (APRIL) issue the classes, prizes and 
rules for its XXIV Annual National Prize Fishing Contest—1934. There 
are three new classes, making a total of twenty classes and divisions al- 
together, and prizes valued altogether at $3075.00. 

Read the rules and conditions on page 54 and the descriptions of the 
prizes and classes on page 56. 

Resolve right now to get into this contest—it costs you nothing—every- 


one has a real chance since moderate size fish win prizes every year. 
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straight until I deliberately knocked my 
sight off and shot without one, : 

If you are inclined to be slow or to aim 
too much, dispense with these very large 
red or white front sights which arrest 
your attention, and particularly a com. 
bination of front and rear sights, which 
will serve only to make you slower, They 
are all right for lining up trap guns, jp 
which case the gun is mounted before the 


shooter calls for his target. Skeet shoot- 
ing, on the other hand, should be almost 
instinctive. You may do better without a 
front sight, as I do. 

A deformed pellet of shot will frequent- 
ly perform queer antics. I have seen a 
bird dog or a shooting companion struck 














| 
| 
| 
| 


by a pellet of shot which glanced at an 
angle of thirty degrees from the line of 
sight. There have been several cases 
brought to my attention of late where on- 
lookers have been struck by a stray pellet 


| at surprisingly wide angles. Whether this 
| is due merely to a deformed pellet or 


whether it is caused by a pellet’s glancing 
from the hard clay pigeon, it is difficult 
to say; but, at any rate, it is distinctly 
uncomfortable for both the shooter and 
the victim. 
If one of these odd pellets struck a per- 
son in the eye, it might easily have dis- 
| astrous results. I was told, however, by 
the late Fred W. King, an ardent shooter 
and also a member of the American 
Optical Company, that conclusive tests 
| had proven that any type of glasses would 
| protect the eye from a stray pellet. The 





action of the eye-lids is so fast that, the 

| instant anything hits the glasses, they 

instinctively close, : 

As for myself, I have made it a habit 

to always use amber-colored shooting 

glasses as eye insurance on the skeet field. 

Any fifty-cent pair of goggles which you 

| can buy at a drug store will do, although 

unquestionably the best are the “Camp 

Perry Model” shooting glasses made by 

the Julius King Optical Company 0° 

Cleveland, Ohio, so well known to trap 

| shooters and N.R.A. members throughout 
| the country. ; 

Another thing that counts is to treat 

| each bird as an individual. Dismiss yout 

| score and your opponent’s score from 

mind. The only thing you should think 

of is the target that you are supposed to 

break. Shoot at it as if it were the last 

| one you were ever to see. It is this power 

of concentration which makes high scores 

Never look at the score pad. You are not 
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going to improve the rest of the string 
by the knowledge that you missed the 
seventh and fifteenth birds and broke all 
the rest. At the end of the day, if you 
want to look over your scores to find out 
which birds you are weak on, that is an- 
other thing—but while you are shooting, 
keep it out of your mind. 

Lastly, don’t sit around between your 
own squads watching every bird sprung 
that other fellows are shooting at. This is 
very fatiguing to the eyes, particularly as 
such targets are harder to follow from the 
side-lines than they are when you are 
shooting at them. 





AND NOW WE HAVE PRIVATE 
INVITATION SHOOTS 


HAT is undoubtedly one of the | 

most interesting events yet recorded | 
in the annals of skeet was the invitation | 
five-man team shoot held by Mr. W. P. | 
Conway and shot jointly on his private | 
field (home of the Orchard Hill Club) | 
and on the newly organized Loantaka 
Skeet Club field on February 10th and | 
11th, in Green Village and Florham Park, 
N. J. It demonstrated the possibilities of 
skeet from the social as well as the com- 
petitive side, since all of the visiting team 
members were entertained over the week 
end as guests of members of the Orchard 
Hill and Loantaka clubs. 

The first fifty birds were shot at the 
Orchard Hill Club on Saturday. 

The second half of the shoot was held 
on the Loantaka Club field the next morn- 
ing, both days being about as frigid as 
any skeet event has seen in New Jersey's 
history. 

There were no entry fees. The prizes 
consisted of silver trays for each member 
of the winning team and a silver letter | 
opener for high individual. They were | 
donated by Mrs. W. P. Conway, who is | 
one of the leading women skeet shots in 
New Jersey. 

Of the seven teams invited to partici- 
pate, the Waltham team was unable to 
accept, owing to a prior date and two 
teams which were coming from the Rem- | 
ington Club in Bridgeport failed at the 
last moment because of the extremely cold 








The winning Orchard Hill Club team 

| 
weather. However, the four teams which 
inally lined up for the event included the | 
Roseland and Orchard Hill teams of 
N. J., which took respectively third and 
lourth places in the Great Eastern Tour- 
nament in 1933 and the North Shore Club | 
which won the 1933 Long Island Cham- | 
pionship and has as a member, Glenn | 
Watts, the 1933 Great Eastern Tourna- | 
ment Champion. 

The Orchard Hill Club won the team 
Prize with a score of 468, while the high | 
individual event was won by dark, wiry | 
Frank Traeger, Jr., the present New Jer- 
‘ty and Tri-State Champion. His score 
Was 98 and close on his heels came L. 
Delmonico with a 97. 

C. C. DELMonIco, 
(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 





Is this the toughest shot in 


SKEET? 


KEET enthusiasts have as yet reached no agreement on this 
point. What is the hardest, most bewildering shot in Skeet? 
Some say it’s mighty tough when the whimsical “birds”? show only 
their thin sides. Others contend that the No. 8 Post (just midway 
between the two houses) is tops. There, the birds whip over your 
head before you know it . . . and you must shoot fast ... 

Whichever it is, there’s one thing they 
all have settled quite definitely. And that 
is—that Skeet is just about the most fasci- 
nating, most exciting sport that’s come along 
in many a day. 

So many people think this, in fact, that 
Skeet fields are springing up like mushrooms 
all over the country. And why not? You can 
build your own field, you know, for as little 
as $100. 

Du Pont will be glad to send you a copy 
of “Skeet Shooting Hints” which tells you 
more about this fascinating sport. Write for 
it. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Sporting Powder Division, Wilmington, Del. 
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FOR ALL WHO LIKE TO SHOOT 
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Fretp & Stream readers are made up of real sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shoot- 
ing dogs and hounds. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice or in- 


formation wil 





Free Dog. Book 


by n i vecialist wow to 


FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 





T is written that the spaniel originated 
in Spain—hence its name spaniel. From 
the Peninsula also there came pointers, 

a variety of hounds, fighting bulldogs as 





and 
CURE DOG DISEASES used for baiting bulls, and mastiff-like 
H ty? ae! Se ae = dogs. The older Spanish paintings demon- 
temper, running fits. How to make strate that persons in the highest posi- 
$ = ees Se tions of the State were sportsmen and 


and breeders. Full 
and describes the 


Q-W Doc Remepies 


Mailed Free—Address 


Q-W Laboratories 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 





proud of the hawking and shooting dogs 
that were given their rightful places on 
the canvases of contemporary masters of 
the brush and palette. 

The spaniels of Spain must have been 
useful, since they became common 
throughout Western and Southern Europe 
during the 1othand 17th centuries. Barlow, 
an Englishman, in 1686 made sporting pic- 
tures of spaniels springing pheasants to 
the guns and the hawks. Barlow’s springer 
spaniels were identical in form, head, ears 
and limb-length to the springer spaniels of 
today. The springer’s work of our times 
is the same as it was yesterday and shall 
be tomorrow. Each variety of spaniel has 
its own particular and very definite 
place in the program of practical sport. 


Dept. 4 









Springer Matrons In-Whelp! 
Tweive lovely Springer bitches in-whelp to my Cham 
1 Sires. Some superbly trained individuals among 
hem. Buy one now and rear a litter that will more 
than pay for her. She will prove a money-maker! Eac! 
pup guaranteed to make a worker and retriever. Price 
only $100 up. Beautiful Springer pups only $50. up 
Deferred Payment Terms. Show Setters at sacrifice 
prices. A. K. C. Reg. No Duty. American money a 
epted at Par 

AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 
342 Main St. €. Chevrier, Prop. Winnipeg, Man. 














Oorang Airedales 


Oorang Airedales, the all-round utility dogs, are ex 
ellent retrievers on upland game and waterfow! it- 
ural pheasant and grouse hunters; the best-knowr 
breed of silent-trailing tree-barkers for raccoon and 
big game. Then too at home they are perfect watchdogs 
nd companions for adults and children. Choice regis 
tered puppies $15.00 to $35.00, ipped on 


SPORTSMEN’S CLUB SERVICE LaRUE, OHIO 


SPRINGER SPANIEL 
PUPPIES FOR SALE 


Sire Errand Bob of Avandale. Dam 
Adonia of Avandale, sister to Int 
Champion Adonis of Avandale, Ch 
Springbok of Ware, Ch. L’lle Mes 
singer Boy and Ch. Little Brand 
bloodlines. 


Colquitt Hardman, Commerce, Ga. 





approval 














Errand Rob of 


Avandale at stud 








Springer Spaniels 


Some beautiful individuals from two to six months of 
ize. Dual Champion Flint of Avendale and Champion 
Springbok of Ware blood lines. Puppies now retrieving 
and just right to train for next year’s hunting. All reg 

t A. K. C. I furnish registration papers, gu:r 
hip subject to’ your in 
5. and females $20 


ered 
antee safe delivery and will 
pection and approval. Males $25 
Also matrons in whelp 
LAKELAND KENNELS 


H. J. Robertson Olivia, Minn. 











Trained Springer Spaniels 


Brood bitches and pups, amy age or color. Strong, 
healthy farm raised stock from the world’s leading 
Field Trial and Show Champions. They make fast, 
eager hunters and retrievers, and win wherever shown 
All A.K.C. registered and sold subject to your ap 
proval. Our high quality stock and reasonable prices 

ll please you. State your requirements fully and pic- 
tures will be furnished. Winning dogs at stud, ‘‘King- 
isher of Avandale’’ and ‘“‘Gouverneur of Avandale’’ 


KESTERSON’S KENNELS, Skamokawa, Washington 











( 





be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 


OLD SHOOTING FRIENDS: THE SPRINGER’S ORIGIN 
By Freeman Lloyd 





In olden days the largest of the land 
spaniels were designated as setters or sit- 
ters; they were trained to set or point 
European partridges (such as Hungarian, 
French, etc.), quails and other birds that 
may be found in coveys or packs. These 
dogs pointed the bird or birds, while the 
fowlers manipulated the net that was so 
handled it fell over and encompassed its 
victims. Surely a dog would have to have 
been a very steady one under such ex- 
citing circumstances. Still the fact re- 
mains that the large land spaniels, when 
broken to point, proved to be honest and 
extremely useful setters. Alas, where 
would the fowler have been without his 
gun dog or net dog of some breed! 

That there was little difference between 
some of the setters and the springers of 
the second quarter of the last century 
may be observed by. even a cursory glance 
at the painting of S. J. E. Jones, an English 
artist who worked from 1820 to 1845. His 
companion oil painting, “Grouse Shoot- 
ing,” presents a beautiful brace of white 
and liver-marked pointers, and gives un- 


“PHEASANT SHOOTING” 
By S. E. Jones (1820-1845). This is a portrait of a type of setter-like, fast-going springers. The English 
setters and springer spaniels are distant relatives 
Knoedler & Company Galleries 
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deniable proof that Jones knew his eet 
and his “pheasant shooting” spaniels were 
no myths or products of the designer’s | 
jmagination. ; 

Here it can be written that Jones’ | 
springers provide the long-sought “miss- 
ing link” that must have existed during 
the springers’ long existence. The link 
connected the setter on the one hand and | 
the large land spaniel on the other. To- 
day’s famous springer, Top, ewned by 
F. H. Squires of Norwood, Mass., has 
been one of the very best of the consistent 
runners in America, and he possesses al- 
most the same “settery” build as what I 
have taken the liberty to describe as the 
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Champion Drink- 
stone Peg by Toi 
of Whitmore and 
Pride of Somersby 


Howe. Dr. G 


missing connection between the springers l WINGAN KENNELS 


and the setters. 


stone Pons 
Banchory Danilo 
Ex Ch. Drinkstone Peg 
imp. Drinkstone Mars 
By Ch. Banchory Danilo 
Ex Ch. Drinkstone Peg 


LABRADOR RETRIEVERS AT STUD 


imp. Drink 
By Ch. 


Imp. Liddly Bulfinch 
By Ch. Tar of Hamyax 
Ex Delyn of Liphook 
Imp. Banchory Night Light 
By Blackworth Midnight 
Ex Dinah of Wongalee 
imp. Banchory Dapper 
By Blackworth Midnight 
Ex Banchory Student 


IMP. CH. BANCHORY TRUMP (After January 1934) 


These dogs are from the famous kennels of The Rt 
. 


All are big winners of certificates on the bench and at field trials and 
have been heavily 5 
Stud fee to approved bitches on application to kennel manager. 


Hon. Lorna, Countess 


Monro—Home, Mr. H. A. Saunders, 


shot over. They combine the best blood lines in England 


East Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 








LTHOUGH the Spanish spaniels ap- 
pear to have been widely distributed 
over Europe, the springer strain is sup- | 
posed to have originated in Britain. There | 
can be no reason to question the correct- 
ness of the earlier canvases of Italian and 
Dutch and Flemish painters of more re- 
mote periods, one of whom actually por- | 





Labrador Puppies for Sale 


Imported bloodlines, coal black, not a white 
hair in litter. Their dam retrieved hundreds 
of ducks and pheasants this last fall. Labra- 
dors can’t be beat on pheasant and ducks. 
Pups will be just right to train for fall shoot- 
ing. Registered and delivered $50.00 and up. 


E. J. McCREARY Norton, Kansas 











traved a highly typical red-marked white 
springer spaniel (such as is now classified 
as “Welsh”) in his “Marriage Feast in 
Cana” canvas. He evidently chose what 
he believed was one of the oldest and 
purest breeds of dogs. 

Reputable, experienced sporting writers 
of over a hundred years ago declared there 
was little difference between the true 





PUPS 


the most beautiful 
the Dog World 
Home guards, 
ions; useful 
Low prices. 
catalog. 


can 
loyal compa 
and intelliger 
Send 


Galion, Ohio 


WHITE COLLIE | 


specimens 
offer. 
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stamp for 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 





English-bred springing spaniel and the set- 
ter, except in size. Put long or setter tails | 
on the spaniels in the Jones’ painting and 
you have a stamp of small Llewellin or 
English setter that is common enough in 
all countries. The spaniel has a larger 
head than the setter in proportion to the 
bulk of his body. They varied also in a 
small degree in point in color, from red, 
yellow, or liver-color and white, which 


$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 
Takes only 15 minutes to erect. Special 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7’x14‘x5’ 
high—including gate. Shipped promptly 
F.O.B. Buffalo, N. Y. on receipt of check, 
ABI money order or N. Y. draft. Add $1.00 ex- 
_,,. tra if you desire ‘‘Buffalo’’ Patented Fence 
| Clips. Send 6c in postage for Booklet 85G. 





ree BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Ine. 
oan (Formerly Scheeler's Sona; Bat, 1869) 
Canada 574 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 





seems to have been the invariable color 
standard of the breed. Today, black, grey 
and red-roan colors are recognized as 
markings. In the old days springer size 
was defined as two-fifths less in height 
and strength than the setter, the spaniels’ 
forms being more delicate. 

Whereas the setter sets, the springer 


NOTICE 
50% Reduction on 


Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial. 
Catalogue ten cents. 


BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 


Berry Kentucky 





springs his game; the setter points, the 








spaniel flushes his bird or moves his rab- 
bit. When the setter sets, the shooter is 
apprised of his nearness to game. The 
dog's stiffly carried stern gives the signal: 
Be ready! On the other hand it is the 
wagging tail of the spaniel that warns the 
hunter to be on the alert. From the time 
the springer is cast off in the field, he 


gives evident proof of the pleasure in the | & 
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Your dog will never feel this way if you 
give him an occasional treatment of 
SERGEANT’S CONDITION PILL, Dealers every- 
where. 

Writs ror Your Fres Copy of “‘Serceant’s 
Doe Book” on the care of dogs. Our FREE 
Apvice Department will answer questions 
about your dog’s health. Write fully. 

Feed Sergeant’s Dog Food for strength. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 








2150 West Broad St., Richmond, Virginia 


Sergeant's 


DOG Medicines and Food 





COCKER SPANIELS 


A few young dogs offered for sale at this time 
including one or two puppies of training age. 
Rowcitrre Canprpate—heavy winner in 
Novice and Puppy Stakes in 1933—$150. 
Rowcuirre Kennets—Tel. 1850 
South Road, Poughkeepsie, New York 

















COCKER SPANIELS 


The ideal pet and hunting dog com- 
bined. Carefully bred puppies for sale. 
Also other sporting dogs. 
Address: WILLIAM K. DICK 
ALLEN WINDEN KENNELS 


Allen Winden Farm Islip, L. I. 





experiences and in being thus employed, by 
the perpetual motion of his tail, which is 
termed feathering amongst sportsmen. 
Upon the increasing vibration of the tail 
the experienced fowler well knows that he 
is getting nearer to the object of attraction. 

In short, the springers and the setters 
are more or less members of the same 
lamily. Their offspring have been as- 


German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af- 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported, 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 


by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler. The 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder. 

. DR. CHARLES THORNTON 
Missoula Montana 





Irish Water Spaniels 
“TWO LIMITS, TO GET ONE” 


Yes that’s about the size of it when you shoot duck and 
in fact pheasant or other upland birds, without a re- 
triever. Tried and proven for over half a century, you 
don’t have to GUESS what ““PATSEY"’ will do. An 
ALL AROUND RETRIEVER, land or water. Wonder- 
ful intelligence, affectionate, easy to handle. Puppies, 
youngsters, trained dogs. SAFE DELIVERY and SAT- 
ISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 





sorted and named because of the works | 
ey may best accomplish. 
RETRIEVING REQUIREMENTS 
By Dorothy Taylor Ferguson 


[ is important that a retrieving dog 
4 shou be proficient in all branches of 
retrieving work. Retrieving does not con- | 


HIGH CLASS POINTERS andSETTERS 


Trained dogs and puppies shipped for trial, 
satisfaction guaranteed. Send ten cents for 
illustrated sixty-six page catalogue with new 
low prices on pointers and setters, fox and 
rabbit hounds, beagle hounds, coon and com- 
bination hounds. 


OAK GROVE KENNELS _INA, ILLINOIS 





‘ist of the dog’s running out fast to pick up 
“ot game lying in plain sight, returning 
py the game, and delivering smartly 
he . That is just the A B C of retriev- 
ng which any retrieving dog should do | 
ara In fact, such a retrieve means 
med eet that a dog has speed, a | 
tha Wery which he should have, and 

the will retrieve. There is no special 





SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Dual Ch. Flint of Avendale and Ch. Spring Bok of 
Ware bloodlines. My breeding stock is all raised in a 
big open area where they run and play, thereby build 
muscle and heart and consequently produce rugged, 
beautiful puppies. Mention age, color and sex in first 
letter. I will furnish snapshots and answer questions. 
Adjustments made on long shipments. I furnish papers. 
pa Frank J. Cox, 207 W. Spruce St., Dodge City, 
ansas. 




















Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15. 


Grown bulldogs cheap; ship anywhere and live 

delivery guaranteed. Guaranteed mange rem- 

edy $1. heals any skin trouble on any ani- 

mal. (Largest shippers in Dixie.) 
BULLDOG HATCHERY 

501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 
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KILLS MANGE | 


Overnight, Or Money Back 






The mites which cause sarcoptic 
mange are killed almost instantly by 
Gabriel's Mange Formula. The irri- 
tated skin is then promptly soothed 
and healed scratching usually 
stops overnight. In hundreds of ob- 
stinate cases, it has succeeded where 
all else had failed. Used and en- 

> » dorsed by many of America’s finest 
"> kennels. Just as effective for many 
other skin diseases of dogs, foxes and live- 
stock. Money promptly refunded if it does 
not please and satisfy you perfectly. Don’t 
delay! Mange spreads, and simple home 
treatments won't heal it. Sent postpaid, 12- 
ounce Size, $1; Kennel Size, $2.75 (stamps 
or money order). Full information upon 
request, on our mange remedy or any other 
dog problem, Our “Dog Manual” sent free. 


Gabriel’s Laboratories, Desk 16, Tell City, Indiana 








TRAINER 


(Not @ dog-breaker) 
30 YEARS A SPECIALIST 
in Training of SETTERS, POINTERS, LABRA- 
DORS for PARTICULAR SPORTSMEN 
Woodcock, Grouse and Quail 
High-grade References—Some near you 
A. H. STACKPOL 


E 
West Lebanon, Maine County of York 








TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 

SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 

Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 

Ruffed Grouse, etc. Dogs combining the best of B. C. 

and Old Country blood-lines. Alse young springer 

spaniels, Sealyham terriers of great merit. Sest 

breeding; shooting and show stock. Shooting dogs may 

be seen on game. Safe delivery guaranteed 


S. Mervyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 








SHONGUM KENNELS 
PINE BUSH, N. Y. 


IRISH SETTER PUPPIES 
Of Best Foreign @& American Strains 
Field and Bench Prospects $35 and Up. 


{ Drexel’s Tyrone Ram } 
At Stud \Shongum Mike Red Jacket} Fee $35 
Pedigrees at Request 
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** ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
** ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 

an the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 

setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 

friend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve. 

ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or: 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 
ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR Both 
TRAINING . om a 2.00 for 
$4.50 $3.25 


ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


TRAUIIE  cncecccecsosnces.....+--ccnsee ee 


$4.50 
FIELD & STREAM 
$78 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Or: 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR Both 
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SITTING AND HOLDING GAME IN PROPER MANNER 


The famous dual-champion springer spaniel (field and bench), Tedwyn’s Trex, one of the best spaniels of 
our time. Owner: Mrs. Walton Ferguson, Jr., author of this article 


training or intelligence demonstrated in 
that sort of a retrieve. 

A finished retrieving dog must do far 
more than that. Retrieving requirements 
can be classified as follows: 

1. Tender mouth. 

2. The ability to take and follow the line 
of wounded and running game no matter 
how far, which of course no dog can do 
without a good nose or scenting ability of 
a high order. 

3. Marking ability. 

4. Taking direction to an unmarked fall 
on land or in water. 

5. Good delivery. 

6. Speed in retrieving, so time will not 
be wasted in making a retrieve. 

I have made these classifications of the 
requirements of a retrieving dog according 
to my judgment of their relative impor- 
tance, and I will explain my reasons for 
so doing: 

I put tender mouth first, because unless 
a dog has a tender mouth, it is simply a 
waste of time to train that dog to re- 
trieve. Tender mouth is an essential re- 
quisite in a retrieving dog and no dog is 
worth his keep as a retriever without 
it. Who wants a chewed or mangled bird 
or rabbit to take home? No one! 

If a dog is hard-mouthed himself or 
comes of a hard-mouthed strain, in which 
case, hard mouth may develop with age, 
he is worthless as a retriever, no matter 


| what other good qualities he may have. 


To show the importance attached to ten- 
der mouth in England, it is only necessary 
to say that at English trials for retrieving 
dogs, any dog which proves himself to be 
hard-mouthed is immediately eliminated 
from further competition. 

I have heard that hard mouth can be 
corrected. That may be true, but personally 
I would never trust a dog which I knew 
had once proven himself to be hard- 
mouthed and I would get rid of him. Of 
course, a hard-mouthed dog should never 


| be bred from. 








Force breaking to retrieve, which I 
think is the best method, though it must 
be carefully and expertly done, and all 
trainers will not agree with me in that it 
is the best, will turn out fewer, if any, 
hard-mouthed products than training by 
the “natural-retrieving” method. I have 
not the time to go into the arguments 
here for and against force breaking to 
retrieve, so all I will say is that in my 





opinion it is the best method, provided 
it is done by an expert force breaker, and 
they are few. 

Second in importance is the ability to 
take and follow the line of wounded and 
running game, no matter how far. 

From the game conservationist stand- 
point alone, leaving out humane consider- 
ations or the desire of the hunter to fill the 
bag, this is of tremendous importance, 
especially in this country, where in many 
places game is limited in quantity. 

The hunter cannot follow the line of 
wounded and running game himself, and 
if his dog cannot do it either, then that 
game will be lost, as few of us are such 
good shots that we do not once in a while 
“rag” something down only to see it run 
off out of sight into a wood, or into a 
thicket, or off into long grass. 

The retrieving dog must be trained t 
go to the fall, own the fall, from the fall 
take the line and follow that line, or blood 
or wounded scent, regardless of all other 
scents. 

There are various methods of teach- 
ing a dog to take and follow a line, and 
no retrieving dog’s training is complete 
without those important lessons. 

Following the blood or wounded scent 
to the exclusion of all other scents cat 
also be taught, and it is perfectly obv- 
ous why that training is so necessary, 
else the line would be abandoned by the 
dog not so trained for any number 
delightful footscents which he may encoul- 
ter while following the line. i 

Third in importance is marking ability. 


OTHING is more satisfying to 3 

lover of nice retrieving work than 
to see a dog with marking ability of a high 
order rear up on his hind legs in. thick 
cover, or in long grass, or even in the 
open, to mark the fall of a shot bird scal- 
ing off at a distance. 

That is a beautiful sight, and one seldom 
sees it, for few dogs have the intelligence t 
do it. 

Mr. W. H. Carlton in his great book o 
methods of spaniel training says that such 
marking is an invaluable asset and that tt 
cannot be acquired by training. It is, how 
ever, inherent in some strains of retri¢y’ 
ing dogs. ; 

Marking ability is of the utmost # 
portance, as it makes for speed in retriev" 
ing and saves time, for if the dog alway 
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marks the fall when possible, he will go 
straight to it when the command to re- 
trieve is given him. If one has a dog 
which has not been trained to take direc- 
tion to an unmarked fall, then marking 
becomes all the more important. 

I have seen retrieving dogs who never 
made the least attempt to mark, and others 
seem unable to mark, though they appear 
to be watching what is going on. 

Dogs with little or no marking ability 
can be taught to mark well and accurately 
with proper training, and any dog that 
does not mark should by all means be 
taught to do it. 


HAVE seen dogs with exceptional 

marking ability placed where they could 
not mark the actual fall, mark the line of 
flight instead, and take their direction 
from that line, which is far more of an 
achievement than it sounds when one re- 
members that a dog is close to the ground 
and must take his relative ground direc- 
tion from the flight direction, which is 
high in the air. 

While most dogs of average intelligence 
can be taught to mark with proper train- 
ing, no dog of just average intelligence 
can be trained to be a really brilliant 
marker, as that means intelligence of a 
very high order. 

I have seen brilliant markers mark the 
fall of not only one bird, but during a 
drive, or at a duck shoot, or in a dove 
field, mark and remember for quite a 
long time four or five or even more falls. 

I have in mind a springer spaniel bitch 
noted for her marking ability, who would 
sit at a dove shoot until a flight had 
passed, and on being sent out to retrieve 
would pick up doves she had m: irked 
down, one after the other, some a long dis- 
tance off. 

She would do the same on the covey 
rise of quail. I saw the same bitch mark 
the fall of two pheasants shot at the same 
time, each falling in the opposite direc- 
tion to the other and both falling a long 
way out. She waited twenty minutes while 
her brace-mate was sent to retrieve. When 
he failed to find, she was sent out and went 
out unerringly, first to one fall, retrieved, 
then went out to the other fall in the 
opposite direction with no hesitation what- 
ever. She was, of course, a naturally 












brilliant marker with great intelligence 
and a good memory. 

That sort of thing cannot be taught, but 
it is possible to teach any dog with aver- 
age intelligence to mark and remember 
two or more falls. It takes time and pa- 
tience to do it. 

Marking is even more important ata 
drive, or at a duck shoot, or in a dove 
field, than in a walk-up shoot, though 
even in a walk-up shoot I have seen it 
happen that the hunter or gun failed to 
mark when the dog had done so, thereby 
saving the game from possible loss. 

The oh marker I ever saw was an 
old Chesapeake Bay dog owned by a 
gamekeeper,’ who had charge of a duck 
shoot, where ten or more guns would 
shoot at a time. 





That old dog would mark the fall of any 


number of ducks and no one ever said a 
word to him beyond the command to 
fetch when the drive was over. 

He would go for the wounded birds 
first, whether they swam off in the creek 
or ran off in the long grass. He always 
remembered where each one had gone, 
and he never failed to find. After he had 
gathered all the cripples and runners, 
he would bring in the dead ducks and lay 
them carefully all in a row. He would 
always deliver the live birds to hand to 
his Master, but he did not bother to do 
that with the dead ones. That was clever. 

Old Caddy was a great character and 
was regarded as a person rather than as 
a dog by all who knew him. 

Dogs like Caddy are born, not made, 
though undoubtedly his long years of ex- 
perience had helped to make him the ex- 
pert he was at his job. 

Fourth, taking direction to an unmarked 
fall, on land or in water. 

This requirement might well take first 
place on the list as far as importance goes 
until such a time, at least, as all train- 
ers and handlers in this country have some 
idea of what is meant by it. 

I attended four trials this season for 
retrieving dogs and watched the work 
closely, and in those four trials I saw 
four dogs which could take direction 
more or less well to an unmarked fall on 
land, and only one dog which could take 
direction in water. 


(To be concluded) 


THE SPRINGER CH. LINWHINNY CROWLE 
Best bitch of her breed at the New York Show, and best springer at the Spaniel Club’s Show, 1934. Owners: 


Mr. and Mrs. Bradford G. Warner, 


Fairfield, Conn. Handler: 


Edward Sprague 
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FORTY 


coos SAVED 
fo" DISTEMPER 
DEATH 


“In 40 cases of distemper in my 

kennels, thanks to your won- 

derful new treatment I haven't 

lost a dog. R. R. 7 is a godsend 

to dog life.” 

(Signed) Adam E, Strauss 
LaRoy Kennels, Chicago 


NEW SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
SUCCESSFUL IN ABOUT 
95% OF CASES 


Records show that 
most all dogs ac- 
quire distemperand 
about 70% to 80% 
of these die from it. The ‘eat symptoms 
may be just a running nose or mattery 
eyes, general listlessness or loss of ap- 
petite. R. R. 7 was discovered by two reg- 
istered pharmacists and hi: 13 prov ed com- 
pletely effective in about 95% of the cases 
where used. This simple home treatment 
may save your dog. Send for complete in- 
formation and letters from happy users, 
Give your dog a chance for life, 


MAIL COUPON QUICKLY! 


VEENSTRA MEDICINE CoO, 

402 Commerce Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gentlemen: Please rush details of R.R. 7 
treatment for distemper, dysentery and 
infectious intestinal disorders, 
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| Show Champion and Field Trial Winner Pennine Patron, 
Albert's 
Double Champion Roy of Edendale and 
condition 

Service 


out of select Brood Matrons by Champion 


erfect development, 
Prices $40 and $50. 


Friar. 
and delivery guaranteed. 
to Patron $40. 
E. B. Mcintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland 
(5 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 
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MAKES | 


WINNERS! 


|Milk-Bone helps keep dogs feeling 


right . . . and looking it. Made of 
clean, wholesome, balanced ingredi- 
ents—the vital elements dogs need. 


| Sure, we'll send free samples. Just write 


Milk-Bone Bakery, National Biscuit 


Company, 449 W. 14th St., New York. 
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WHY WAIT TILL | GET 
SICK? SEND FOR IT NOW! : 


DO YOU KNOW how to feed and keep 

your dog WELL—preventive measures Y 
symptoms and treatment of diseases? . 
All are explained in GLOVER’S 48 page“! 
Doc Book. Special Bulletins on . 
many important subjects having to do 
with care and treatment of Dogs, 
Cats, Rabbits and other animals—also ‘ 
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Veterinary advice, are available FREE. sc 8 
Write H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. - 3 = 
Box 2, 119 Fifth Avenue, New York City “e#\6>~ 
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An Illustrated Weekly | 


For practical sportsmen—hunting yarns, 
adventurous fishing tales, nature lore, 
the thrills of bird dog trials. Many spe- 
cial features of exceptional value to 
sporting dog owners. Use the coupon 
for a trial subscription. 
a 
American Fretp Pusttsuinc Co 

440 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Here's my dollar for a trial subscription | 
thirteen issues | 
Name eee | 
Address 
Town State 











GREATEST DOG BOOK | 
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SECOND EDITION—JUST OUT! 
How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 


Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 256 pages of practical 
information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re- 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- 
mission); important new and longer Foreword; an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 
story of actual training as you've ever read. 


The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Fieip 
& STREAM. His other book on training, ‘Breaking a Bird 
Dog,’” has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 
book is better still—and this second edition is bigger and 
better than the first 

Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of door 
to point game is entirely original. He outlines a plan for 
each type of dog character 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish won- 
ders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have 
them trained for you, this hook will help you to get more 
out of them in the hunting field 

1 year subscription for Field & Stream and a copy of 
this book (value $4.50), for only 5. 

year subseription and a copy of book (value $6.00), 
s 


2 
for only $4.50. 


Book alone: $2.00. 


Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 


578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Edited by HORACE LYTLE 


TRAINING TAKES TIME 
By Horace Lytle 


ASED upon the thousands of letters 
it has been my privilege and pleasure 
} 


to answer during the several years I 
have conducted this department, I boldly 
venture the assertion that there isn’t any 
one thing more responsible for the diffi- 
culties which our readers have with their 
dogs than the fact that entirely too many 
men are inclined to expect too much too 
soon. There could be no more fitting time 
to discuss the matter than right now— 
months ahead of the next shooting season. 

Last fall I received a special delivery 
letter from a reader in difficulty. He had 
just bought a new dog. He found the dog 
to be gun shy. It seems he made this dis- 
covery just fifteen days ahead of the shoot- 
ing season. He wrote me imploring my 
aid in curing this case of gun shyness be- 
fore the “opening day.” Not even fifteen 


| days were left by the time I received his 
| letter and he could get my reply! There 


wasn’t a thing in the world I could tell 
him except that—it couldn’t be done. The 
very nature of gun shyness is such that 
no extreme case of it can be cured in fif- 
teen days. I was sorry for the man—facing 





For every dog which “trains up quick- 
ly,” there are thousands which round 
out their form very slowly. Many in this 
latter class may prove in the end to be 
just as fine—perhaps finer—than some of 
those whose finish comes faster. As I have 
often said, “dogs are as individual as 
thumb prints.” You can’t throw a lot of 
them in the hopper, so to speak, and have 
them come out as finished products ac- 
cording to any set formula, nor in any 
given time. Each case presents an in- 
dividual problem. Each case calls for in- 
dividual treatment. It is seldom that two 
dogs can be handled alike. 

I am often asked how long it should 
take to train a bird dog. As one extreme 
I might say thirty days. At the other ex- 
treme I might say three years—and I have 
known of a few cases taking even longer 
than that. I hasten to add that, in at least 
one case with which I am familiar, the 
longest wait resulted in the finest pro- 
duct in the end. 

The time to buy a gun dog for next fall 
is soon—or now. You need not actually 
purchase right away—but if by next fall 


| Stylish point on pheasant by the setter bitch, Vindicette of Gypsy Land. Owner: 


John S. Gosnam, Canal Fulton, Ohio 


the season with a gun-shy dog—but the 
cold facts in the case are that it was his 
fault. He shouldn’t have waited to buy a 
dog until just before the hunting season. 
Those of you who, in spite of all caution to 
the contrary, will wait until the last minute 
have no one to blame but yourselves. 
Frankly, many people do not seem to 
appreciate that it takes time to develop 
finished canine performance. It takes time 
to get acquainted with the dog. It takes 
time to put him in hard hunting condition. 
It takes time to tune up his performance. 


| It may take infinitely more time for the 


| any oO 


initial training than many seem to real- 
ize. Because it does take time, the proper 
development of a dog is worth more than 
us are inclined to believe. Any 


| really good dog is worth four times as 
much as any man ever pays for it. A truly 
great dog at least should be worth a small 
fortune. If you get that thought, you are 
| on the right track. 


you want to be sure of what you have, 
you had at least better be looking around 
right now. See the dog actually at work 
before it gets too hot. See him enough 
times to avoid snap judgment. Become 
acquainted with the man from whom you 
expect to purchase. Take your time before 
you buy—‘“look before you leap”—and it 
you take your action sufficiently early, you 
will still have time left before the next 
shooting season starts to get thoroughly 
and completely in accord with your dog 
—and have him always in full accord with 
you. Usually the best dogs are the first 
sold. The tardy purchaser will have him- 
self to blame. s 

I have one pointer bitch in mind, which 
I believe didn’t require more than thirty 
days before showing the fullest kind o 
finish in her work. But that is exceptional 
—and exceptions rarely, if ever, prove te 
rule. 

Let’s take a look at the other side of the 
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picture. The most authentic cases are al- 
ways those a man can give from his own 
experience. Two or three years ago I sent 
two young setter bitches to a reliable 
trainer in Mississippi. After he had had 
them for the better part of a year, I went 
down for my annual hunt, hoping for the 
pleasure of shooting over one or both of 
them. When I got there I found that 
neither had progressed to the point of 
giving any service. I didn’t take either one 





time. She will truly be a real one just as 
soon as she starts sticking to her stands 
dependably. Just recently my friend said 
to me: “I’d hate to think of having to pay 


someone else for all the time I have put | 


on her.” 

Before we finish another hunting sea- 
son, I believe this little bitch will come to 
herself and be absolutely honest on her 
game. When she does, she will have 
proved well worth waiting for. In other 


The dog is Jerry Boy, owned by Rex Bain of Chicago 


of them to my shooting territory. I left 
them both with the trainer. 

After returning home a month later, the 
trainer wrote me that he was convinced 
one of them would never develop suffi- 
ciently to suit me. I sold her simply as a 
brood matron to a man interested in her 
blood lines. A year later, the trainer re- 
ported that he was finally convinced that 
the other one would never amount to 
enough to satisfy my standard. Under my 
authority he found a good home for her 
and I gave her away. I did this as quickly 
as possible, in order to cut down further 
training expenses. The amount already 
had been excessive. 


BOUT a year later the man who had 

bought the one for a brood matron 
wrote me that she had finally become one 
of the best shooting dogs he’d ever seen. 
This past fall the trainer who had had them 
both wrote me that the one I had given 
away had suddenly developed exception- 
ally, and suggested that I might want to 
buy her back. I had sold one for $75.00. 
The other I had given away. The total 
income from the two of them was $75.00. 
The entire outlay in training expense had 
been many times that. Both have since 
proved their worth, but neither of them is 
mine today—simply because I didn’t wait 
long enough. Those of us not willing to 
wait for thenm—and pay for them—simply 
won't have them, and we might as well 
make up our minds to it. If you pay low 
prices—and in the price you pay I refer 
to the amount of time it takes, as well as 
mere money—you'll have cheap dogs, 
cheap service, cheap satisfaction. There 
imt any answer that I have yet discov- 
tred—except to pay the price for a good 
one—to pay either in the time you devote 
to the dog’s development or in the m mey 
you pay for having it done for you. 

I have the keenest sympathy for the 
trainers. So many of their patrons demand 
oo much too soon! Two years ago I 
hunted with a young friend in Mississippi. 
He had a promising young setter bitch 
which we started to train while there. 
She's the only one he owns. Few men 
fave ever devoted the time and effort to 
their dogs that he has to this little bitch. 
very week-end and many early mornings 
he's out with her in the field. He has been 
Working thus with her for the past two 
Years, She still isn’t really honest on her 
game. If her fond owner is not close to 
et she can’t be depended to hold for his 
‘rival. Yet, in her manner of hunting, 
T speed, her range, her style and her 
slamina, she has been improving all the 


hands, however, she would perhaps long 
since have been discarded. Again I say, 
too many of us expect too much too soon! 


Those of us with the longest experience | 


have the most sympathy and the greatest | 


patience with the trainers. More power to 
them. They always deserve more than they 
get. I also believe more trainers are con- 
scientious than otherwise. In selecting a 
trainer, it’s up to you to know your man. 
If you don’t take pains to do so, the result 
may be simply another price you'll have 
to pay. 

This past January I again went South 
for my shooting. My dogs went to Missis- 
sippi the last of November. One of these 
was coming five years of age at the time 
—a dog as finely finished on game as any 
man is ever privileged to see. But I wanted 
him absolutely ready when I got there. In 
order to guarantee that, I sent him down 
a month ahead. I have done that each pre- 
vious season. I shall still do so four years 
hence. The expense simply involves a 
guarantee that the dog will be in shape 
and right in every respect for the hunt. 
Yet I really believe about nine out of ten 
hunters simply wait and take their dogs 
with them when they go. In that case, the 
dogs are neither physically in shape—nor 
properly in practice. It is true that “prac- 
tice makes perfect.” 

If-you aren't willing to pay the full price 
—and all that is involved—the service your 
dogs deliver is pretty apt to reflect the 
proportion of your payment. You can quite 
definitely depend on that! 


BODY SCENT VERSUS FOOT SCENT 


NE of our readers writes that his dog 

handles pheasants nicely, hunts them 
by body scent and points stanchly. He says, 
however, that when he marks down a 
pheasant, which he may have missed, and 
takes the dog to the spot where he has so 
marked down the bird, he cannot seem to 


induce the dog to put his nose to the | 
ground and work out the trail to relocate | 
the bird. He asks how to accomplish this. | 


Perhaps my reaction may be helpful to 
others. 
Even under such circumstance as men- 


tioned, the proper performance of a pointer | 


or setter is to go for body scent, rather 
than to potter along trying to trail out a 
foot scent. 


To encourage the dog to put his nose to | 
the ground in an attempt to relocate the | 


pheasant by foot scent might possibly offer 
some advantage here or there—but it is 
my belief that the ultimate loss in proper 
performance would offset any gain in a 
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There is a difference in dog food 
quality and value—a difference 
greater than is ever reflected in 
price. Your dog will be happier, 
healthier, hardier, if fed exclusively 
on Ken-L-Ration and Ken-L-Biskit. 
Insist on Ken-L-Ration. Refuse to 
accept a substitution. 


Every Chappel resource — from 
the million and a half acres of range 
land for the meat horses — down to 
the minutest detail involved in the 
work of the scientists who constantly 
test and prove—is back of your dog’s 
*Diet-Kitchen,” which this mammoth 
plant at Rockford represents. 


Write for important 
free folder entitled— 
“THREE WAYS TO 
FEED.” 







Cuappe- Bros. Inc. 
113 Peoples Avenue 
Rockford, Illinois 


KEN-L-RA 


THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 





IRISH SETTERS 


Beautiful puppies and young dogs from the famous 
SKYLINE 


strain, known from coast to coast for its superiority 
in the field and on the bench—consistently stylish, 
birdy, beautiful and intelligent. 


W. J. Thayer South Byron, New York 
Mail address, Bergen, N. Y. 








DOG TRAINER 


Have your Puppy here early to get the benefit of 
the back flight of Woodcock. Grouse unusually 
plentiful. Only Pointers, Setters, Retrievers and 
Spaniels handled. 30 years’ experience. Sporting 
dogs boarded. 9 years trainer for Thos. A. Yaw 
key, Red Sox Owner. Address E, N. Atherton, 
Upper Gloucester, Me. Ship Dogs to Danville 
Junction, Me, 








DOG BUYERS ATTENTION 


You can now buy one of my fine, registered pointers, 
Champion Comanche Zigfield, and Pohic breeding, on 
my time payment plan $5.00 down, $5.00 a month, no 
handling charges or interest. Three to six months eld 
Fifteen to twenty-five dollars each. On approval, no 
deposit, you be the judge. Satisfaction after sale 
or money refunded. Ten cents will bring photos and 
referenees. Each double-inoculated against Distemper, 
no extra charge. 

J. D. Fureht Private Kennels, 


Geoding, idaho 
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HIGHER GAME BIRD PRICES | ng isolated cases. If you deliberately try 


ARE COMING / 


Excellent breeding stocks of pheasants, quail 
and other game birds are now avallable for pur- 
chase at very reasonable prices, Demands for 
eggs and birds in 1934 promise to be greater 
than ever before. Shortages are not unlikely to 
develop. We advise all prospective buyers of 
birds to buy now to avoid higher prices and pos- 
sible disappointment. 


N. a. G. B. A. Code Protects Buyers 


All members of the North American Game 
Breeders’ Association have signed a rigid code of 
ethics which serves as an iron-clad protection for 
the buyer. Let us know your requirements and 
we will refer you toa dependable source of supply. 


NortH American Gaye Breepers’ Ass’N 
__ 205 E. 42nd St. __New York, N. Y. 





OREGON MOUNTAIN QUAIL 


America’s largest and most beautiful par- 
tridge will thrive in Alpine or sea level 
regions. Pen-raised, selected breeders, 
$15.00 per pair. 

Eggs in season $1.00 each 
R. M. HOLMES, R. 1, Molalla, Oregon 











Ringnecks, Golden, Silver, 


Amherst, Mutant Pheasants 
Bob White Quail—All Eggs In Season 
Japanese Silkie Bantams Stock & Eggs 








FRANK W. FULLER Salisbury, N. C. 
bottle, hot 


FREE BOOK ‘e's: 


everywhere are PR 







Reyal WK Squabs, up 2 to 3 times chicken 
prices. Make money breeding them; ready for 
market in 25 days. We ship everywhere on 3 


mos. trial. Write now for big free 68-p. book. 
Send four cents stamps for postage, learn why, 
how. 3ith year. The most profitable kind of 
poultry to raise and the easiest kind 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
504 Howard Street, Melrose, Massachusetts 





GAME FARMS (ees 





PHEASANT EGGS—15 or 15,000 


Those big Mongolians. Also Mutant, Golden, Silver, 
Amherst, Reeves. Free rearing bulletin. 


BUY FROM BEYER AND BUY THE BEST 








California Valley Quail 


(also called Peacock Par- 
tridge), gamey and ornate 
—for sporting purposes and 
beautifying estates—thrive in ¥ 
any climate in the world. Write 
for free pamphlet to MALIBU 
QUAIL HATCHERY, P. O. ad- 
dress, 614 Walden Road, Beverly 
Hills, California. 

















SCOTCH BROOM SEEDS 


Ideal food for Pheasants, Quail 
and other game birds. 


Directions: Plant in the spring of the year— 
April in the north, earlier in the south, the 
same as you would a row of beets in a garden, 
about % of an inch deep. Water for the first 
week or ten days. When a foot high transplant 
in clumps of three, in open fields or woods, wher- 
ever you want to attract game birds. 

Scotch Broom grows to a height of ten or fifteen 
feet and ten feet across and after the second year is 
covered with a yellow flower the size of a sweet 
pea which forms into a pod with six or eight 
seeds in it. This pod is broken open by the 
heat in the latter part of July in the north and 
the first part of July in the south. These seeds fall 
on the ground and make ideal food for game birds. 
If all the seeds are not eaten, the plants seed them 
selves prolifically, and in time will produce all the 
feed the birds could possibly need and eliminate 
the purchase of grain or the planting of cow peas, 
etc., which have to be planted each year. 

If a greenhouse or cold frames are available, 
Broom Seed should be planted in greenhouses in 
pots or cold frames and transplanted to their 
permanent place where they will bloom and have 
pods the following spring. 


$1.00 an ounce—about 2,000 seeds. 
Seedlings 12” high. 10 plants for $2.00. 
VINCENT ALLEN, Seotch Broom Grower 
| Box No. 79! East Hampton, Long Island 


























oO encourage your bird dog to practice 
trailing methods, the danger is that it may 
become a fixed habit with him—may cause 
him to do it too often and in improper cir- 
cumstances—and the only right way for 


|a bird dog to handle game is boldly and 
| decisively by body scent. 


Working for body scent only, there may 
be a number of reasons why the dog does 
not relocate the pheasant. In the first place, 
the owner may not have been entirely cor- 
rect in the spot where he marks the bird 
down from a distance. Many other factors 
may enter the case. It is quite possible that 
the pheasant has run more rapidly and 
farther than anticipated. The dog’s nose 


| may not be entirely right—scenting condi- 


tions not of the best. Type of cover may 
have something to do with it. 

The net of the whole matter is that, as a 
fundamental principle, it would never be 
my recommendation to proceed contrary 
to the accepted proper methods for a bird 
dog to work. No possible gain in one in- 
dividual case is worth changing the method 
—not when such procedure involves the 
possibility that such performance may lead 
the dog perpetually toward improper pro- 
cedure. It’s better to lose one bird than 
that—even granting that the trailing meth- 
od would produce the result in one special 
instance. 


Ode: TO THE DOG AND GUN 
By William Ziegler, Jr. 


HERE may be those who can’t divine 
The message of sedge, broom and pine, 
Who prefer the bustle of traffic’s din 
To the love of nature that lies within. 
If such there be they don’t belong 
To those who'll join me in my song. 


The sun’s arisen, we’re on our way 

With the help of the gods that always sway 
The luck of those who love to play 

With a dog and a gun and a sunshine day. 
And forget the troubles we oft-times shirk, 
With the thrill of the dogs and perfect work. 


You may find your joys ’neath tropic skies 
While gazing deep in a fair one’s eyes. 
But give me the thrill of a glorious day, 
The rustle of coveys upon their way— 
The feeling of peace that comes at night, ‘ 
t the end of a day in the field that’s right. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
IRISH SETTER PUPPY 


ves.—I have an Irish setter that is sired by 
a son of Joffre Rockwood. This dog is only three 
months old. Some of my friends advise me to 
keep it and have it trained and others advise 
me to get rid of it, as the Irish setters are used 
only as show dogs and that they are hard to 
handle and very slow to catch on. Some say 
these dogs do not have the class or style in 
hunting that other dogs have. What do you think? 

Epwin H. RINewart. 


Ans.—It all depends upon the individual dog. 
No one could determine to a certainty what a 
puppy three months of age will develop into, I 
couldn’t possibly pass an opinion without seeing 
the dog, Classing the Irish setters as a breed, the 
average for style would not be so good as among 
the English setters. At the same time, however, 
some mighty attractive Irish setters have been 
before the public within recent years. No man 
could answer your specific question definitely as 
it stands, [Ep. 





OCCASIONAL LOSS OF SCENTING 
POWERS 


Quves.—I have a registered English setter 
puppy eighteen months old that is the most puz- 
zling dog I’ve ever handled. Last Monday we 
were out about three hours. He found and 
handled perfectly three coveys and a number of 
singles. We were out every day the balance of the 
week. He would pass within fifteen feet of a 
covey and never smell them and of course never 
found a single. Then Saturday of the same week 
he found five coveys and twelve or fifteen singles 
and handled them as well as one could wish. 

He has never had a cold or distemper. He 
might be wormy. Would this affect his nose? He 
is a high-bred dog and is a free hunter with 
medium range but Sct. On days when he is right 
he goes with head high. But on off days he pot- 
ters around hunting ground scent. I can’t believe 


| he has a faulty nose as he is too good when he 
jis right. 


Sip. O. Lance. 
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Ans.—In trying to decide about your dog, you 
put a pretty tough job up to me. If it only ha 
pened on rare occasions | should say it was ane 
than likely scenting conditions. There is an old 
saying that a dog can’t handle quail to the best 
advantage when the wind is from the east lf 
the difficulty occurs regularly, it must be some 
periodical, physical defect which throws him off 
nose, Without seeing the dog I could not diag. 
nose the case with proper certainty, . 

If there is any indication of being off physi. 
cally, however, the thing to do is to see that he is 
free from worms and have him in the best possible 
general good health. If there is a good, reliable 
graduate, licensed veterinarian within reach it 
would be well to let him diagnose the case. A 
good dose of Castor Oil may do the trick, | —~ 


} [Ep.] 
V/ DON’T RECOMMEND SPAYING 


Qves.—Will an English setter bitch be a satis. 
factory hunting dog after being spayed? If 50 
at what age should she be spayed? Do you he, 
lieve that a male dog would be more satisfactory 
as a hunter and as a companion? : 

Howarp P. Doves, M. D. 


Ans.—A great many people say that a bitch 
after the operation you mention will make 4 
satisfactory dog and companion. I personally, 
however, would very much prefer to have a male 
dog than a female with the operation to which 
you refer. I myself have a rather strong in. 
clination for bitches in the hunting field, but not 
after they have been altered. If you insist upon 
that operation, I am inclined to believe that you 
would be better pleased if you secure a male 
dog to start with and let it go at that. [Ep] 


TIMID AND DOESN’T HUNT 


Qves.—I have a young male pointer nine 
months old. He seems very healthy, has a good 
appetite and comes from good hunting stock, but 
when I take him in the field he seems to have 
no desire to hunt, going out but a short distance. 
He is rather timid and at the first opportunity 
bolts back to my car. In your opinion, will he 
come out of this or should I get rid of him? 

C. W. McCatue 


Ans.—Sometimes a young dog shows no dis 
position to hunt but later comes out of it and 
develops with experience to be very good in the 
field. would not attempt to prophesy whether 
yours will prove to be of that type, or whether 
he is simply one of those that never will be. 
The safest thing to do would be to get rid of 
him and secure another one with more natural 
hunting inclination. I have seen some mighty 
poor prospects at an early age end up as mighty 
good ones. 

You will have to make your own decision 
based upon other factors, such as your love for 
the puppy, your desire to see him develop, and 
other such factors of which I naturally have no 
knowledge. If you have no special interest in 
the dog other than his possibilities, 1 believe I'd 
try a more likely prospect. [Ep. 


BIRD SHYNESS 


Qvrs.—I have an Irish setter bitch which 
seems to have developed bird-shyness. This may 
have been caused by my handling of her, for 
she was only partly trained when she came to 
me, and when on several occasions she flushed 
the birds after a short point, I whipped her 
moderately with a strap. Now on finding gam: 
she usually holds her point for a short time, or 
until I come up, then leaves the point, turns 
around from the birds and slinks off in back 
or to the side for a distance of 100 feet or more. 
where she will stop and watch me. How cam 
I restore confidence in her to go boldly up t 
her birds and hold them? 

Lewis R. Britt. 


Ans.—The only thing you can do now 1s to 
encourage her to flush and chase just as a puppy 
would. When she finds birds, you flush them 
and chase them and encourage her to come with 
you. Don’t punish her at all for anything she 
does in the field. Just make her into a puppy 
again—and from that point you’ll have to start 
all over again and gradually develop her. [Ep.] 


A STRANGE TEMPERAMENT 


Ques.—I have a male dog about 16 months 
old, a beautiful young fellow and very ~~ 
This dog works very well on upland game, the 
on the water he seems to fear the report at 
gun. He does not leave you like a gun-shy md 
but will not take to the water after you shoot = 
less you go with him or have his father or 
other dog go with him. What can I do to pod 
him out of it? He does not seem to mind the gu 
in the field but only when you shoot over 


water. _ . 
G. R. Grecory. 


Ans.—My best judgment would be to ~ | 
shooting over your young dog for a num He 
months or more when in proximity of water: a 
may come out of the difficulty in time of ss 
accord. 1 am not able to suggest any 


particular treatment for this peculiar ren! 


(END OF KENNEL DEPT.) 
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JACKS (HARE) 


New low prices on Wild Rabbits 


Can furnish any number in season for restock- 
ing or coursing. Place cottontail orders now as 
they can be shipped only in the late fall and 
winter months. Can furnish Jacks at all times 
except in hot weather. 


Live arrival guaranteed. 
Every customer satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 

















RAISE TWO-POUND BULLFROGS! 


Start anywhere. No food to buy! Breeder lays 10,000 eggs. 


Bullfrogs sell $2.00—$5.00 dozen. Season just starting. 
FREE, illustrated book, ‘‘Fortune in Frogs,’’ explains ev- 
ng. Write today! 

American Frog Canning Co. 





(106) New Orleans, La. 


Raise Game Birds 


for Pleasure or Profit 


Learn how the experts do it! Keep 
abreast of happenings in this field and 
legislation affecting it. Follow Federal 
plans to stock farm lands. Read— 


GAME BREEDER 
& SPORTSMAN 


Formerly THE GAME BREEDER, established 1912. 
More than a sporting magazine—more than a trade journal. 
Brimful of useful and interesting material. Published 
monthly—price $2.00 a year. 

SPECIAL OFFER: Send $1.00 for trial 9-month order. 
6o-page pheasant rearing or 46-page quail rearing manual 
will be sent you FREE, Address 

a GAME BREEDER & SPORTSMAN 

205 E. 42 St. New York, N. Y. 





| 
| 





| 



















ATTRACT WILD DUCKS & FISH 


Plant their Natural Foods. Provide cover. You can bring and hold thousands where 
only a few are now stopping. No need to go miles for sport. Bring abundance of ¢ me 
or fish to your favorite hunting or fishing grounds by planting Wi!d Rice, Wild 
Celery, Duck Potato and over 30 other Attractive Natural Foods described in free il- 
lustrated book. It tells what, when, where and how to plant a permanent feeding 
ground. Write, describe grounds, and receive free planting advice and literature. 
Pioneers in Developing Better Hunting and Fishing Grounds 
Ask about services of expert to examine, plan and plant large properties NOW ? 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES, Box 331-A, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 














PHEASANTS EGGS! 

Graded, dated eggs from finest breeders. Special diets 
increase constitutional vigor, vitality and hatchability. 
Fertility tests rum on each pen. After all, you want 
eggs that hatch! 
Ringneck: 15-$3.00; 50-$9.00; 100-$16.00; 100@-$150. 
Pure Mongolian: Eggs from superb stock, 30¢ each. 
— Mutant: Eggs from choice dark strain, 25c 

each, 

Terms, 10% with order, balance c.o.d. 3% discount 
cash in advance. Early orders get early delivery. Safe 


arrival guaranteed. 
Box 10 Ephraim, Wisconsin 


Nickerson Game Farm 
Redding, Conn. 


Now booking orders for Mongolian Pheas- 
ant Eggs and Poults from selected Breed- 
ers. Pheasants for restocking. 


Wallace Grange 

















TANT WILD 
net. RICE 


Attract Ducks 

Next Fall! 

ERRELL’S SEED GROWS! 

Makes more feed than most seed. 
Supply Limited! Complete Line best 
Fish and Game Foods. Quality at 


Bargain Prices. 38 Years’ Success. 
Describe place—Advice—F older Free. 


SANDANONA PHEASANTRY 
MILLBROOK, N. Y. 
Established 1907 
offers field-raised non-related Ringneck 

pheasants of excellent quality for breed- 

ing or shooting. Now booking orders for | 

Ringneck pheasant eggs. 
Prices on application 









___ —'\TERRELL’S 


AQUATIC NURSERIES 





401-D Bik., OSHKOSH, WIS. 
® Complete Planting Job Done If Desired ® 


FANCY GAME BIRDS 
Pheasants and Ducks 


including Ambherst, Reeves and Kallege 
Pheasants. Safe delivery guaranteed. For full 
details address John Henry Dick, 





Decoys—Callers—Trained Birds 
(Shot over often 1931-32-33) 

Wild Decoy Mallard $4.00 pair; Eggs $2.50—12 

English Callers $8.00—$7.00—$6.00 pair; Eggs $5.00 

—$3.50—12. Black Mallard $10.00—$8.00 pair; Egxs 

$5.00—$4.00—12. Belgian Callers $15.00—$12.00 pair; 

Eggs $5.00—12. Duck book 25c—-Goose Booklet 25c 

Canada Geese, old and young, new low prices. Wood 

ducks. Redheads, canvas, other ducks, geese, drakes. 

Safe arrival. 

BREMAN COMPANY 





DANVILLE, ILL. 








Allen Winden Farm, Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 








BOB WHITE QUAIL 


We have quantity and quality of pure na- 
tive birds for stocking, restocking and re- 
newal of blood. Priced reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed; also Valley quail 
and pheasants. Write us. 


KENDALL BROS., Guilford, N. C. 


BROOK TROUT 


Brook Trout of exceptional quality. 
Place orders now for early spring de- 
livery. Eyed eggs in season. Thirty years 
of successful propagation. 





BROOK TROUT 


Live trout for stocking. All sizes. 
Condition and delivery guaranteed. 


WILLOW BROOK TROUT HATCHERIES 
Granville Road, R. F. D., Westfield, Mass. 











Parapise Brook Trout Co., Cresco, Pa. 











BOB-WHITE—QUAIL—PHEASANTS 


Exceptionally large birds due to our careful 

and selective breeding, and guaranteed in every 

particular. The kind you want for restocking 

or breeders. Write for prices now as they will 
be advanced later. 


HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC. 
Wm. M. Foord, Pres. Milton, Del. 


PHEASANTS 


Ringnecks for Breeding and stocking. Breeding 
stock of Reeves, Mutants, Amherst and Golden. 
Booking orders for eggs of Ringnecks, Reeves, 
Mutants, Amherst and Golden, 

Write for prices. 


TIOGA PHEASANTRY 


























EGGS—BREEDING STOCK 
Pheasants—Quail—Wild Ducks 
Wild Turkeys—Silkie Bantams 


Order now and secure our very finest 


BRUFFS ISLAND GAME FARM 
John G. Alley Easton, Md. 










Newark Valley New York 
GUARANTEED y, “Plan lant 
COMPLETE SATISFACTION gud Gare.” 


by bringing and holding more birds on your place. Our sure-growing 
food and cover plants will make your place an ideal hunting and fish- 
ing area and that will mean more REAL SPORT for you. “‘The Secret 
in Attracting Game”, our new, free, illustrated book, tells you how. 
Ask for it. Describe your place—we’ll make planting suggestions FREE. 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES, P. 0. Box 71B4, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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Ques. Does the elk of northern Europe 
have larger antlers than its cousin, the 
moose in this country and Canada? 

Ans. No. The European elk, too, is 
smaller than our moose. 

Ques. Do 
hickens? 


turkey bussards attack 


Ans. According to evidence it attacks 
dead chickens only. Properly speaking, the 
turkey buzzard is really the turkey vul- 
ture. 

Ques. What is the origin of the name 
“scaup” as used for ducks of that 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


Ans. (1) Eggs are packed in the nest, 
pointed end downwards, in order to econo- 
mize on space. (2) Thirty-two eggs have 
been reported in a single nest, all fault- 
lessly arranged so that they took up the 
least space. 

Ques. Do sea birds such as the alba- 
tross, petrel, fulmar, etc. build nests on the 
waters in protected bays? 


Ans. They nest on land, and this is 
about the only time they spend on land. 


Ques. What comprised the former 








Ques. (1) When do crows nest? (2) Is 
there any way of finding or telling where 
their nests are? (3) How does one pinion 
the wings of a bird? 

Ans. (1) In April and May, depending 
to some extent upon season. (2) Crows 
ordinarily nest in trees and, though bulky, 
such nests are rather artistically concealed. 
They are built of sticks and trash. (3) A 
description of pinioning may be obtained 
from the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. ‘: 

Ques, Is it true that holly trees do not 

bud or flower? 





tame ? 


Ans. It may refer to the broken 
shellfish which these ducks feed 
upon when other types of food are 
unavailable, or it may represent 
the harsh, discordant sound, some- 
what similar to scaup, which the 
ducks utter. 


Ques. Over the course of some 
twenty-five years I have frequent- 
ly noted stories in outdoor maga- 
sines in which the authors have 
called themselves “Herne,” or 
“Herne the Hunter.” Can you ad- 
vise who the original “Herne” 


was? 


Ans. In Shakespeare’s Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Act IV, Scene 
IV, one character says: “There is 
an old tale goes that Herne the 
Hunter, Sometime a keeper here 
in Windsor forest, Doth all the 
winter-time, at still midnight, 
Walk round about an oak,” etc. 
Herne the hunter is an old folk- 
lore character. 

Ques. In general, which are the 
most ferocious—the larger or the 
smaller mammals? 


Ans. It would appear that the 
ferocity of mammals increases as 
proportionate size decreases. 
Mink, marten and other animals 
of this type are more bloodthirsty 
than the larger carnivores, while 
the smaller members of the weasel 
family pass the larger members of 
this group in ferocity. The tiny 
insect-eating shrews are very 
fierce and aggressive and such 
animals, if increased to the size 





WiSsVetavEr 





NE of the strangest moose heads ever seen 
anywhere is that shown here by C. C. Ron- rive at the conclusion that the 


alds of Montreal, Canada. One side of the head 
produced an absolutely perfect and entirely nor- 
mal moose antler—the other, just a single prong. 


Ans. Holly flowers are very 
small and inconspicuous, which 
accounts for the rather widespread 
belief that the holly does not blos- 
som. 


Ques. (1) What material, if 
any, can I apply to duck decoys so 
that they will not appear glossy? 
(2) How can I remove paraffin 
from decoys so that I may repaint 
them? 


Ans. (1) A solution of stearic 
acid, aluminum stearate or zinc 
stearate in varnish and paint-mak- 
ers’ naptha, or even kerosene (as 
a solvent), would probably fill the 
bill. (2) To remove paraffin, wipe 
surface of the decoys very thor- 
oughly with rags wet with gaso- 
line or benzol. This requires re- 
peated wiping and the finishing 
touches should be made with a 
new clean cloth, 


Ques. Jn the January issue, the 
vipers, with respect to strength of 
their venom, were rated as fol- 
lows: rattlesnake, cotton-mouth 
moccasin and copperhead. The 
Antivenin Institute calculate the 
strength of a snake’s venom by 
the amount required to kill a 
pigeon in 24 hours. The massas- 
auga required 03 mgms.; the 
timber rattler required .2 mgms., 
and the copperhead required .12 


mgms. 'rom these figures we ar- 


venom of a copperhead is twice as 
virulent as that of a timber rattler, 
while the massasauga has venom 
approximately four times as viru- 
lent as that of a copperhead and 








of, say, a cougar, with their char- 
acteristics increased in proportion, would 
probably be the most terrible of all exist 
ing carnivores. 

Ques. Js the sora properly called an 
“ortolan?” 

Ans. Soras and bobolinks are both 
given this improper designation. 


Ques. What carnivorous animals (mam- 
mals), besides the weasels, change froma 
brown coloration in the summer to white 
in the winter? 


Ans. Weasels are the only carnivorous 
animals in which this change occurs. 


Ques. (1) In what manner does a bob- 
white quail pack the eggs in tts nest? 
(2) What ts the maximum number, 
approximately, of eggs to ea h clutch? 


range of the wolverine in North America? 


Ans. From the northern tree limit, 
south to New England and New York, 
and down the Rockies to Colorado, and 
down the Sierra Nevada to the vicinity of 
Mount Whitney, California. 

Ques. Is it a fact that ruffed grouse in 
Pennsylvania eat the bud of the mountain 
laurel in the spring and that, if grouse are 
caten during this season, their flesh is 
poisonous? 

Ans. This old-time belief rests rather 
on tradition than upon evidence. The 
ruffed grouse season is, of course, closed 
in the spring but no actual reports of a 
reliable nature from earlier days indicate 
that grouse flesh is at all poisonous 
under the circumstances you mentioned. 


hence eight times that of a timber 
ratiler. Another authority rates the mas- 
sasauga’s venom as six times as venomous 
as that of the diamond-back rattler. 
Doesn't this evidence prove that your 
answer in the January issue is wrong? 
Awns. Thanks for this explicit informa- 
tion which will be appreciated by readers. 
The answer in the January issue was as 
follows: “Usually, the rattlesnake 1s 
ranked as the most venomous, followed in 
order by the cotton-mouth moccasin and 
the copperhead. Of course, there are 4 
number of species of rattlers and some are 
much more venomous than others.” Con- 
sidering the fact that the massasauga of 
“sauger” is one of the rattlesnakes, 
would think, insofar as first place in venom 
strength is concerned, criticism of my ai 
swer would be that it is not specific enough. 
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season’s opening you can completely 
equip yourself with brand new rod, reel, 


—— 








$3 °°" of Fishing Tackle per Hour! 


That figures about $60 to $75 worth of men who are fond of hunting and fish- And in return for these subscriptions 
Fishing Tackle a week, if you give all ing. Every one of them would get im- we will give you any article or articles 
your spare time. Between now and the mense profit and pleasure out of every made by any concern that advertises in 


line, and everything else. ' ipti : 
Other Field & Stream readers have ™en in an evening—more on Sundays. based on the retail value of the article. 


done it; and if they can do it you can. We have had many readers get 5 sub- Look over the items below, selected at 





In your city there are a great many scriptions per hour. 


issue of Field & Stream. Field & Stream, absolutely free, the 


You can call on from 12 to 15 such muUmber of subscriptions required being 


random just to show you: 














) Amerjcan” 
~a= 
m,Pure Silk Fly Line 

“AP moore unger ome 





Above: 30 yds. American Finish 
double-tapered fly line—S sizes. 
Free for 5 yearly subscriptions. 


level line; each end 5 yds. 
double strength. Value $2 


tions. 








Above: Double-header bait-cast- 
ing line, 22 Ib. test. Double 
strength and wear is braided into 
both ends. Middle part 40 yards of 


of 
.50. 


ours free for 2 yearly subscrip- 


Left: Split bamboo bait casting 


rod. High grade, genuine ag 


guides and top. Value $15. 


ate 
00. 


Free to you for only 12 sub- 
Scriptions. Rods of all makes 











and prices can be obtained for 
subscriptions 
—_ 
———— 
| ~ = 
: oat 
| You will find a special | 





coupon on Page 6 that 
will bring you complete 
information when signed 


and mailed to us. 


—— 


=—_—_—_——- 




















Split bamboo fly rod. Three-piece with extra tip. Solid 
cork grip. First guide is Garnix with others and tip top 
of tool hardened steel. Both reel seat and ferrules of nickel 
silver—chromium plated. Packed in partitioned khaki bag, 
with wooden form to hold and protect tips. Lengths of 81, 
9 and 9'4 ft. with approximate weights of 434, 5'4 and 6 
oz. Yours free for 12 yearly subscriptions. 





Above: Tackle Box—steel, 
waterproof with cantilever tray, 
14” long, 6'4” deep, 6” wide. 
Yours for only 1 yearly sub- 
scription. 





A , 


Above: “Three-in-One” steel casting rod. 
A new idea in telescope rods. Black enamel 
with nickel-silver reel seat. Value $6.00. 
Yours for only 5 subscriptions. 





Above: Level wind, anti-back lash, quadruple 
multiplying reel. Yours free for three yearly 


: i $ £8 uirrel 
subscriptions. Rigte: But © a es 


tail flies—2 each of 4 pat- 
terns. Size 10, 8 or 6 
—eyed or to gut. 
Value $1.00. Yours 
for only 1 yearly sub- 
i scription. Any other 
flies, plugs, or lures 
can be obtained for 
subscriptions. 





Above: Hunting Knife with 414” 
blade. Solid leather sheath with 
every knife. Value $2.00. Yours free 
for 2 subscriptions. . 





Above: Reel for 
trout and salmon. 
Has 27%” plate, 





Above: Fishing knife with 4” blade of stainless steel and weighs 314 oz. 
special blade for cleaning and scaling. Knife blade exact- Value $6.50. Yours 
ly right for cleaning and/or skinning birds and small for only 6 sub- 
animals. Yours for only 2 subscriptions. scriptions. 






OTHER ITEMS ‘ — 
we Right: Fishing 
Anything made by a Field & Stream Coat made of 
advertiser can be had for subscriptions regimental 
Look through the pages of this issue duck for wear 
You are sure to see something you with waders. 
would like to have. Wouldn't you much Value $3.00. 
rather get it without spending a cent? 
No matter what you want we can get 
it for you absolutely free in return for 
subscriptions if you will let us know 
what it is. Just mail us the form on GS 
Page 6 and without any obligation t 
you we will give you complete informa- 
tion on how to get the equipment yo: 
want 


Yours for 
only 3 sub- 
scriptions. 











Patented 
DOUBLE 
ACTIO N 


POWDER 


1 


Long Range 22 Cartridges 


... Due to the LONG RANGE 
KILLING POWER of Super-X .22's 


“That ’chuck was 100 yards away, 
least— but you got him. Now you know 
what Super-X long range .22’s willdo# 


Out of range of other .22’s but still with 
range of Super-X is frequently the cag 
in small game hunting. Super-X ng 
only gives you longer range but kill 
power at the longer ranges. Your b 
literally CRASHES into its mark! 
with 50% more power — becau 
Super-X .22’s are loaded with Western} 
patented Double Action Powder! 


Get a box of these cartridges from ye 
dealer today and try them. They come in 
sizes — with solid or hollow-point bullet 
Mail the Coupon for a folder describing 

special features of Super-X .22’s, and le 
lets containing other information intere 
ing to anyone whu shoots. 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPAN 


422 Adams Street, East Alcon, Ill. 


5 REASONS WHY SUPER-X. 
ARE BETTER CARTRIDGES | 


7 UBLE ACTION POWDER : 


NON-CORROSIVE PRIMING... Another Western d 
opment. Keeps your gun bore clean and rust-free. Rifle clea 
is unnecessary and naturally your gun lusts longer. 


© LUBALOY COATED BULLET... . The patented 
(lubricating alloy) coating prevents leading of the rifle bores 
ens the bullet. Also prevents fringing at the hase of the® 
giving greater accuracy. 4 
BULLET EXPANDS AFTER STRIKING ... . SuperXb 
are designed to expand as soon as they begin to penetrate, 
ing all their force withm the object struck. They have the 
velocities of any rim-fire cartridges and greater shocking 
5) NICKEL PLATED CASE .... The shell case, made exe 
ally strong of a special alloy, is Nickel Plated. Super-X 2a 
be instantly recognized: — A “golden” bullet in a “silver 4 


Z 


Western Cartridge Company 

422 Adams Street, East Alton, Ill. p 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free folder on Super-X Long Rang 
Also leafletscontaining other information interesting to anyone Was 


Name 


Street 


Care. <> State 


LOOK TO WESTERN FOR THE NEWEST IN AMMUNITIG 








